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Tue course of modern historic criticism, as it concerns the 
genuineness of the canonical Gospels, has once more brought 
to the notice of men the long-forgotten name of Marcion. % 
til within a brief period, the student of Church History 
and doctrine has been accustomed to consider him simply as 
one of that mass of theosophic dreamers who hung like a cloud 
along the horizon of the primitive Church. He has not seem- 
ed even as the distinct representative of an idea; nor the em- 
bodiment of any special principle. He has been called a 
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Gnostic—a clever able man, but wholly lost to the issues and 
interests which concern the modern world. 

But a real historical man is not permitted to pass entirely 
from the thoughts of the world. A person of real significance 
in any epoch-forming period of the world’s history, whether for 
good or for evil, is sure to find his “ own place.” His work be- 
comes recognized ; his contributions to the general structure of 
Human History are ultimately and definitely ascertained. The 
same Law which preserves the memory of the good, Ss the 
memory of the evil. History has its lights and shadows—the 
evolutions of the goodness or of the evil of the men who make 
and shape it. It is a revelation of the waxn adavaros—the everlast- 
ing battle of the opposing forces which are ever acting and re- 
acting upon each other in the sphere of religion, of philosophy, 
of politics, of art, and of social life. Hence to know it, it is ne- 
cessary to look upon all its sides and phases ; to study its dark- 
ness as well as its light, to observe the phenomena which 
are within our reach, to group the agents and active powers of 
it as they were related to each other, or stood over against each 
other. In this way each man’s work is ascertained, and the 

ast is reproduced in all the truth and freshness of fact. Special 
interest centers at this moment, in various particulars, in one of 
the least known—perhaps, in fact, the darkest period of 
Christian History, and which for convenience sake we may 
name the Sub-Apostolic time. Especially does it interest us, 
from the fact that many scholars, dissatisfied with the old 
Catholic view respecting the origin of the Gospels, are endeav- 
oring to find within it, what they profess themselves unable to 
find elsewhere. 

To as there is, in every respect, a great attraction in this age. 
It brings nothing less to our minds than the early struggling 
Church of Jesus Christ, starting upon its world-conquering 
course without the leadership of the great Apostles wie then 
slept in their graves; when it no longer could seek counsel 
from the chosen organs and instruments of divine revelation ; 
when the duwapeg and the yapopara of the Apostolic age 
were disappearing and the ordinary historic phenomena of 
Christianity were just beginning to assume form and shape. 
We are embosomed within the deep twilight of the morning. 
Our sources of information are few ; we are compelled almost 
to feel our way. There must have been a feeling of com- 
mingled hope and dread in the elder members of the Church, 
when they considered that not one of the Apostles called per- 
sonally by the Lord Jesus, was left to them, but that the work 
of governing and guiding the Body must devolve now and 
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henceforth upon men who could not speak everywhere with 
authority. e day of wrath had come, and Jerusalem was a 
heap of stones. The line of demarcation between Jew and Gen- 
tile, between the synagogue and the Church had become stronger 
and wider. The influence of the Judaizing Christians shrivel- 
ed and perished ; the Church awoke to the magnitude of her 
work in the world. Yet how dark to us, 


“For knowledge is of things we see.” 


Dark, we mean, in the process. For how often has the ques- 
tion been asked, what followed immediately upon, or soon af- 
ter the death of the Apostles’—what followed? And this 
has been the difficult problem to solve. In the Holy Scrip- 
tures we have before us a distinct picture of the Apostolic Age 
—in the last half of the second century we see the Christianity of 
an Irengus and Clement of Alexandria, a little later, that of 
Tertullian and Cyprian, and everywhere marks of a formed 
Catholic Communion and consciousness. But between the dis- 
appearance of the Great Apostles, and the productions of the 
Fathers just named there is an interval of more than three 

uarters of a century. It is an interval when suffering was 
sharp, when distractions were manifold and deep, when mon- 
strous heresies were abundant—yet withal, when formative 
power was strong, and the course of the Gospel glorious. But 
as its literary monuments are few, and these not of a sort to 
. impart definiteness to our historical knowledge, it has been 
more exposed to subjective hypothesis and conjecture than any 
one given period of Church History. Thus all modern sec- 
taries maintain, that profound organic, and even abnormal 
changes in Church Government were then effected. The Con- 
gregationalist informs us that during this period Independency 
was lost to the Church; the Presbyterian says the same thing 
of Presbyterianism. The Ana-Baptist assures the world that 
Pedo-Baptism was introduced in violation of the true mean- 
ing of Baptism. In a word, it was then that the Church went 
into eclipse ! 

At last now, upon this very ground have the opposing forces 
of Faith and unbelief gathered to do battle in the matter of 
the integrity and genuineness of the four Canonical Gospels. 
This is the battle field now and for this day whither every man 
must repair who is called to take any part in the contest, or 
who even seeks to understand it thoroughly. Of course, it is 
obvious that this ground has not been chosen by Faith. For the 
Faith of Christendom has no interest in the Sub-A postolic Age in 
respect of the origin of the Gospels. It is content to believe that 
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they were written in the Apostolic Age, by the persons whose 
names they bear. It pronounces every theory false which would 
assign to them a later date. Unbelief takes its stand here. It 
says—the Canonical ae m4 were written not by Apostles or 
by “ Apostolical” men, but by Christians who lived after the 
Apostles, and who made use of the traditions, whether written 
or oral, which were floating about on the surface of the 
Charch. Finding no comfort in the Apostolic Age, still 
less. in the times of Irenzus, it thus betakes itself to this, 
where, as we have said, there is more room for conjecture than 
in any other period of Church History. Amid this twilight 
it hopes to accomplish what the strong sunshine of well known 
History forbids it to undertake. It here weaves its hypotheses 
with an insolent recklessness which betrays its fear and its hate. 
It has devised a special theory to meet the case of each 
Gospel, and St. Luke’s in particular has heen accounted for 
and constructed by means of the Gospel recognized and used 
by Marcion. Marcion thus becomes an important witness 
either for or against the prevailing view of Christendom touch- 
ing the age and origin of St. Luke’s Gospel, and in this respect 
challenges the thoughtful interest of the Christian scholar. 

But in what way is, or can, Marcion’s name be connected 
with the Gospel of St. Luke ?—with the question of its age or 
origin? To comprehend the force of this a or to be able 
to answer it, it is necessary to consider who Marcion was, and 
what he did in the sphere of Christian doctrine ; in a word, 
what his relation was to the Catholic Church of his day. A 
profound mystery envelopes his early life. We know simply 
that he was born in Sinope, in Pontus. But the date of his 
birth is uncertain, nor is it known certainly whether his 
parents were Christian or heathen. Epiphanius, indeed, asserts 
Hares. xlii., p. = that his father was a Christian Bishop. 
Neander, however, has thrown grave suspicion over this tradi - 
tion from the circumstance that Tertullian in his personal in- 
vectives against the unlucky heretic would have turned this 
fact against him—made it appear as an aggravation of his sin 
—had he known it. Certainly his silence forms a presumptive 
argument against the accuracy of the statement of Epiphanius. 
In fact, Tertullian’s language seems to imply that Marcion was 
a convert from heathenism, for he states that in the first 
warmth of his faith (primo calore fidei) he had devoted a hand- 
some sum to the service of the Church. Epiphanius, moreover, 
states that he began life as a Monk, but that having debauched 
a Virgin, he was excommunicated by his father, who refused 
to restore him to the communion of the Church, though he 
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sought it with fervent prayers. Again, Tertullian is silent re- 
specting the personal immorality of Marcion,* and his silence 
here is more significant, from the fact that he explicitly 
charges Apelles,+ a disciple of his, with incontinence. All 
things considered, therefore, the statement of Tertullian that 
Marcion was a member of the Church of Rome under the 
Episcopate of Eleutherus, in the reign of Antoninus, is to be 
preferred to the account of Epiphanius. It has about it a more 
decided air of historic probability. What carried Marcion to 
Rome,t we cannot tell. If he had been, as Tertullian alleges, 
a member of the Roman Church, we must suppose simply that 
his anti-catholic views were formed by association with here- 
tics in the Imperial City, who were active in the propagation 
of their theories and vagaries, and that attempting to extend 
them within the Church he was excommunicated. We believe, 
therefore, that he was cut off from the Church, because his 
principles were hostile to hers, and not for any sensuality or 
overt act of sin. 

But what were these principles, so hostile to those of the 
Church ’§ Fortunately here we are no longer in the dark. 
We can move with a freedom quite satisfactory after the un- 
certainties in which his personal career is invelved. His prin- 
ciple, then, which was irreconcilable with that of the Catholic 
Church, was this—he believed in a strict Dualism of Deities— 
in two Gods—a Demiurgus, the Creater of the World, who 
was the God of the Old Testament, and in a highest God, who 
was revealed in and through Jesus Christ. This was of course 
the Gnostic principle, but Marcion differed from the Gnostics 
in this, that he did not speculate upon or recognize the broods 
of Aeons and the like, with which they peopled their brains, 
but he applied his leading idea of the two Deities to the con- 
crete fact of revealed Religion. He believed that the Demiur- 
gus was revealed in the Old Testament; that he was the God 


*Tertullian’s Tract de Praes. Hwret, has a spurious supplement beginning 
at p. 32. On p. 39 of this performance there is a statement of Marcion’s im- 
morality similar to that of Epiphanius. Who wrote it we do not know. 

+ Ile names him “ desertor continentie Marcionensis.”—De Prescrip. Heret, c. 
30, p. 21. 

| ne according to an old legend, met Polycarp in Rome and asked 
him if he knew him? Certainly, replied the venerable man—ZJ recognize the 
Jirst born of Satan. The Traditions respecting Marcion, are almost touching. 
T. tells us (de prescrip Heret,) that he sought finally reconciliation with the 
Church ; and that this was promised him, provided he would restore to the 
Church the souls that he had beguiled—but that his death prevented the con- 
summation of his desire. 

§ The reader will find a very full and clear statemeut of Marcion’s principles 
in Baur’s Christliche Gnosis, and in Neander’s ‘Church History. 
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of the Jews, not evil indeed in Himself, but nevertheless B ae 
sessed of attributes repugnant to those of the highest God. 
His distinguishing attribute was Righteousness. He was the 
Lawgiver, and as such he was contrary to the God of the Gos- 

el. To Marcion, a being under the sway of Righteousness, as 

is eye. wena characteristic, must necessarily appear harsh, 
stern and cruel. Man could not love such a being, but must 
fear and hate him. He must, therefore, necessarily be imper- 
pene He did not possess that mural goodness, the soul of which 
is love. 

Now the hatred which Marcion conceived against this fig- 
ment of his brain, he transferred to the Old Testament, to the 
institutions of Moses, to Psalmist and Prophet. He rejected the 
Old Economy throughont as an exhibition of the spirit and 
power of the Demiurgus. The principle which caused him to 
reject Judaism compelled him likewise to deny that the Hea- 
thens had attained to a knowledge of the trae God. All that 
they knew of God was by means of Nature, but nature was the 
work of the Demiurgus, and could not therefore reveal to them 
the highest Deity. 

It is obvious, then, that Marcion, in the assertion of this prin- 
ciple, placed himself in a posture of hostility over against the 
Church. For the Church was committed to the identity of the 
Gop of the Otp Covenant, with the Father of our Lorp Jrsvs 
Curist. The bitter feud between Judaizing and Gentile Chris- 
tians had, in the main, subsided. St. Paul’s principles had tri- 
a and, with the Apostle to the Gentiles, the Church 
understood the Law to be our Schoolmaster to bring us to 
Christ. Its Christ, therefore, could not be the Christ of Mar- 
cion ; for it held, de fide, that Christ was born of a woman, born 
under the Law. Consequently, in this the work and power of 
what Marcion deemed the Demiurgus were visible. But 
Marcion, to get rid of the difficulty, justifies fully Tertullian’s 
accusation, that he was Caucaso abruptior. He denied that 
Christ was born at all, refused in any way to account for Him, 
accepted Him as an abrupt fact. His body was the mere ap- 
pearance of a body—caro nec caro, homo nec homo, says Ter- 
tullian. Thus Marcion’s Christ was not the Son of God in the 
flesh, but a passing phenomenon, a visible shape, an audible 
voice proclaiming and revealing the highest God. 

Let it be borne in mind that this with Marcion was not a 
dream, not a mere speculation, but a practical concern to the 
recognition of which he proposed to bring the Church, and for 
the sake of which he was willing to yo by In so far, there- 
fore, as it was with him a practical interest, it must assume, 
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upon his part, a reformatory movement. Fully conscious of 
the radical difference between his own stand-point and that of 
the Church, he explained the difference on the ground that the 
Church had lost, or at least had seriously corrupted the true 
faith. The question would naturally occur, how, by what. 
means could the faith be restored to its purity? A serious 
question for Marcion. For he did not view himself as the 
original, the first called minister or representative of Christ. 
True Christianity had had its inspired teacher and Apostle. 
He was simply reformer, not originator. In the language of 
Tertullian, he aimed to be an emendator evangelii. Where 
could he find this true Apostle but in him who had announced 
himself as the Apostle to the Gentiles, who had proclaimed that 
man is justified by faith, without the works of the law, who 
had spoken of the law as a thing which had passed away, and 
was no longer of any force or authority? He turned, there- 
fore, to the Apostle Paul, viewed himself as his follower, and 
upon the authority of his teaching hoped to effect his purpose 
of restoring the faith to its original beauty and simplicity. 
Behold Marcion, then, about the middle of the second cen- 
tury, with his Canon of Holy Writ,* framed upon a foregone 
conclusion, and consisting of ten of St. Paul’s epistles and one 
gospel, which has usually been considered to be that of St. Luke. 
e rejected the writings of the Apostles of the circumcision, be- 
cause in his judgment they were the servants of the Demiur- 
gus, and were ignorant of the highest God. A foregone con- 
clusion, we observe, directed the formation of Marcion’s Canon. 
Here then we are brought to the historical-critical question in 
which we have a present interest. Did he use one of our Ca- 
nonical Gospels, or did he not? Let us state the question. 
From the time of Irenzeus, all along the course of Church 
history, down to the last quarter of the eighteenth century, it 
was believed, without contradiction, that Marcion took our ca- 
nonical St. Luke, and adapted it to subserve the purposes of 
his ultra anti-Jewish, Gnostic stand-point. This was the un- 
doubted traditional view of Christendom. Its truthfulness was 
questioned for the first time by Semler,+ in his Notes to a Trans. 
lation of R. Simon’s Critical History of the New Testament. 








* The following were the Epistles received by Marcion, and in this order:— 
I. Galatians; IJ. 1 Corinthiams; III. 2 Corinthians; IV. Romans; V. 1 Thes- 
salonians; VI. 2 Thessalonians; VII. Ephesians; [Marcion called this the 
Epistle to the Laodiceans, whereupon Tertullian growls—*‘ Quasi et in isto 
diligentissimus explorator ;”] VIII. Colossians ; IX. Phillipians ; X. Philemon. 
See Tertullian Adv. Mar., bb. 5, and Epiph. Op. Haeres, XLIL, pp. 318-322. 
Gospel: St. Luke. 

+ Ritechl. Evangel. Marcions, p. 7 
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He there started the conjecture, that Marcion did not use the 
canonical St. Luke at all, but that his gospel and our St. Luke 
were different recensions of one and the same treatise. Semler 
may be said to have inaugurated the era of Rationalism in Ger- 
many. His conjecture in the premises was noticed, and made 
the basis of several theories by the great rationalistic scholars, 
among whom Eichhorn* was conspicuous. Schmidt went so far 
as to maintain that Marcion’s was the genuine St. Luke’s gos- 
pel. The main point of the rationalistic argumentation was, 
that Marcion could not have used St. Luke, as the Fathers al- 
leged, for the simple reason that he retained in his gospel — 
a which were as hostile to his own ideas as those which 

e was accused of having designedly omitted. But this argu- 
ment was met and triumphantly answered by Hahn, the effect 
of whose work was to secure an acknowledgment once more of 
the old Churchly view of the subject. 

The new school of Tiibingen critics, however, took it up 
again, with the view of placing the origin of St. Luke’s gospel 
on what they deemed the basis of undoubted fact. They 
thought they could account for our St. Matthew by means of 
the ‘“* Hebrews-Gospel,” and Marcion’s gospel came to their 
hands opportunely, as a key to the mystery of the origin of St. 
Luke. Schwegler, in his impudent but dashing way says, 
“that since the days of Eichhorn, criticism in the case of Mar- 
cion’s gospel, has retrograded. The hypothesis of a corrupted 
St. Luke has, especially through the efforts of Hahn and Ol- 
' shausen, obtained a pretty general acknowledgment, even De 
Wette, to say nothing of Guerike, supporting it.”+ We shall 
have occasion to notice him and his view of the subject again. 
Suffice it to say that Ritschl carries his idea, in the way of op- 
position to the old theory, farther even than Schwegler, and 
that he is, in the main, supported by Dr. Baur. What the ar- 
gumentation of these pr mat is, by what means and in what 
style they combat the commonly received opinion of a “ cor- 
rupted St. Luke” shall appear, when and as the subject re- 
quires. Enough has been stated to give the reader sufficient 
information of the status of the disputed question, to enter upon 
its consideration in an intelligent way. It thus appears that 
the trustworthiness and accuracy of the Fathers, especially of 
Tertullian and Epiphanius, are called in question, and, more 
than this, denied. A counter theory is‘proposed. A new ver- 


* Eichhorn was a man of genius, but unaccountably shallow upon this sub- 
ject, as is conceded now, we believe, by all scholars. 
+ Schwegler. Nach, Apostol. Zeitalter. p. 260. 
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sion of an Old Chapter of Church and of “Gospel ” History is 
submitted to the judgment of the scholars of Christendom. 

The question naturally presents itself, have any new sources 
of information been discovered? Has an authentic contempo- 
rary history, after having, as some Pompeii or Nineveh, lain 
buried for ages, been brought to the light of day, which for- 
ever henceforth must dispose of this subject contrary to all 
past judgments upon it? Nothing of the sort. We are all as 
dependent now upon Tertullian and Epiphanius as the world 
was when Semler first questioned the truth of their charges 
against Marcion. To these Fathers then we must go, and 
weigh their reasonings and accusations, and judge whether 
they give a right report or not. Especially to them, be- 
cause Irenzus contents himself with noticing briefly what 
they dwelt upon at length. Tertullian’s work against Marcion 
is a remarkable production. It is a fierce whirlwind of invec- 
tive and passion, sweeping over the entire field of Marcionism, 

et it is nevertheless a masterpiece of attack. The violence of 
Its personal abuse is indeed the last thing which a modern the- 
ologian should either copy or admire, but the power of its argu- 
mentation, and the skill with which it is managed, have rarel 
been surpassed in polemical theology. Everywhere it 1s 
charged with a swarthy, fiery glow of thought and expression. 
It displays, too, a patient eieetes which never flags. Not 
content with his onslaught upon the speculative principles of 
Marcion, Tertullian pursues him into nooks and corners, dwells 
elaborately upon details, discusses verses and fragments of 
verses in “ his gospel,” and thus enables us to form a tolerably 
clear judgment of the omissions in it, and of the particulars 
wherein it differs from our third canonical gospel. 

Obviously it is necessary to study with care the fourth book 
of Tertullian against Marcion, if we wish to form an intelligent 
notion of the matter now in hand. He opens his subject by a 
reference to the antitheses of Marcion,; so named because it is 
an attempt to establish a separation between the Law and the 
Gospel, grounded on their mutual contrarieties.* After a brief 
reference to this performance, he turns to the “ Pontie Gospel.” 
He refers, in passing, to the well-known received view of the 
Church touching the authorship of the “evangelicum instrau- 


— EE a — 


* Antitheses cognominatum et ad separationem legis et Evangelii coactum, 
Adv. Marcionem, Lib. 1V, C. 1, p. 145. The references to Tertullian are from 
the edition of Gersdorf by Tauchnitz, Leipsic, 1841. To Epiphanius, from the 
Paris edition of 1622. 
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mentum,”* (the phrase is worth noting,) that it was written by 
Apostles and Apostolical men, meaning, by the latter, Mark and 
Luke. These Gospels, he goes on to state, though they may 
vary in the “narrationum dispositio,” nevertheless agree 
capite fidei,t in the matter of faith. But Marcion’s gospel does 
not agree with the received evangelicum instrumentum in the 
faith, especially in the two particulars of Christ’s real humanity 
and of his birth of a virgin, together with the relation of the 
Law to the Gospel. Marcion’s gospel, still further, did not bear 
the name of any author, but, adds Tertullian, “ of the commenta- 
tors we have, Ranken seems to have chosen Luke, whom he 
might mutilate.”t A reason is given why he had chosen St. 
Luke, (and this reason should be borne in mind by the reader 
as an integral part of the evidence on the question.) It was 
simply because he was a “ discipulus” or “ sectator ” of the Apos- 
tle Paul, whom alone of all the Apostles, Marcion recognized. 
He disowned, as we have already seen, the Twelve, because 
they were of “the Circumcision,” and maintained, by a false 
exegesis of the second chapter to the Galatians, that Paul 
preached a different gospel from them. Tertullian takes care 
to show the true sense and meaning of Paul’s reproof of Peter,§ 
(Personarum enim respectu videbantur variare convictum,) 
and maintains that the gospel, as preached by all the Apostles, 
was one and the same. He brings to one’s remembrance the 
words of St. Paul, that “the Chief Pillars,” James, John and 
Cephas, gave to him the right hand of fellowship. If, then, 
argues Tertullian, the gospel of the Apostles was corrupted, 
Paul’s also, as identical with it, was in the same unfortunate 
dilemma. And if it were submerged beneath such a deluge— 
yea, “blotted out by an inundation of falsifiers,’—it must of 
course be lost as much to Marcion as to the rest of the world. 
Nevertheless, Marcion claims that he has the gospel. “I 
pronounce mine true, Marcion his. I affirm that the gospel 
of Marcion is adulterated, he mine. Who shall determine be- 
tween us, unless the argument of Time (temporis ratio) pre- 
scribing authority to that which shall be } om the elder, and 
judging that to be false which is shown to be the more recent ? 
For inasmuch as the false is a corruption of the true, so of ne- 





* Lib. 4, C. 2, p. 147. + Ibid., 148. 

¢ Ibid., p. 148. “ Ex iis commentatoribus quos habemus Lucan videtur, (no 
stress to be laid upon this word,) Marcion elegisse quem caederet.” Curious re- 
semblance, in this use of videtur, to the Long Island vernacular—“ My neighbor 
seems to think,” &c., means simply, my neighbor thinks, 

§ More explicitly, however, in Lib. 5, C..3, p. 261. The Tibingen critics 
prefer Marcion’s view of this chapter to the orthodox. 
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cessity, must the true exist before the false.”* Tertullian 
plants himself here with great emphasis. To him it was absurd 
to suppose that the older forms of the gospel could be corrupt, 
and the newer the pure Truth. The position of Marcion car- 
ried with it a manifest contradiction. He maintained that the 

pel current in the Church was falsified, and he was its 
“emendator.”+ It was falsified and interpolated, inasmuch as 
it stood consentient with the Law and the Prophets.t Now, 
his emendations established the antiquity, the priority of 
the thing amended. This very priority, however, was the 
refutation of the Marcionite position. ‘In fine,” he adds, “if 
that be truer which is the older, that the older, which was 
from the beginning, that from the beginning, which was from 
the Apostles, equally, beyond all contradiction, shall it be cer- 
tain that that has been delivered by the Apostles, which has 
been deemed inviolate (sacrosanct) among the Churches of the 
Apostles. Let us see what sort of milk (quod lac) the Corinth- 
ians drew from the Apostle; according to what rule the Gala- 
tians were reproved; what the Philipians, the Thessalonians, 
the Ephesians, read; what, likewise, the Romans, from our 
neighborhood, sound forth; to whom the Apostles, Peter 
and Paul, bequeathed a gospel, sealed by their blood. We 
have also the foster churches of John. For, although Marcion 
rejects his Apocalypse, the order of Bishops considered with 
respect to its origin, stands upon John as its author.§ I say, 
therefore, that among the Churches, not simply of apostolical 
origin, but everywhere, the gospel of Luke, Thich we defend, 
has stood accredited from the date of its publication ; but Mar- 
cion’s gospel is not known to most of them, nor is it known by 
any without being condemned.” Marcion’s churches recognize 
it indeed, but they are as adulterated as his gospel. “ Wasps 





* Ego meum dico verum, Marcion suum, Ego Marcionis affirmo adulteratum, 
Marcion meum. Quis inter nos determinabit' nisi temporis ratio, ei pre- 
seribens auctoritatem, quod antiquius reperietur, et ei praejudicans viti- 
ationem quod posterius revincetur? In quantum enim falsum corruptio est 
veri, in tantum precedat necesse est veritas falsum., Tertullian, Bk. 4, C. 4, 

150. 
_ Interpolatum a protectoribus Judaismi ad concorporationem legis et pro- 
phetarum Ibid. 

¢ Tertullian’s Latin is notoriously difficult, and his style is obscure; neverthe- 
less there is no reason why we should “ raise a point,” as some recent writers 
have done, respecting his use of the word Evangelium. Sometimes it means the 
Gospel, as we use the word, to denote Christianity, and sometimes a written 
document, as we again use it when speaking of the Gospel, or Gospels. The 
context almost invariably relieves one from any difficulty upon this score. Mar- 
cion aimed to be an Hmendator Hvangelii in two respects—of Christianity as 
such, and of one of its written Gospels. 

§ Tertullian, p. 151. “Ordo tamen episcoporum ad originem recensus in Jo- 
annem stabit auctorem.” Tertullian is not the only person who has said this. 
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make nests, and so also do the Marcionites make Churches.” 
(Faciunt favos et vespae etc.) 

We call the attention of the reader to Tertullian’s line of 
thought here, because use has been, and must continue to be, 
made of it in the consideration of the subject in general. He 
expressly declares that Marcion’s gospel lacks the * patrocinium 
antecessorum”—that wheresoever it was known among the 
Churches in Catholic communion it was condemned. For it 
was a different thing from the Church’s gospel, different, yet 
like it. It was like it, because it was altered from St. Luke to 
suit his own views and ends. After this introduction he ap- 
plies himself with a definite dogmatic purpose to the Text, 
which and as Marcion used it. He states this purpose expli- 
citly; he develops bis line of argument so completely as to 
free the reader from all uncertainty or doubt. He seizes upon 
the salient points of Marcion’s theory, the key-note of his 
system, with a view to a tremendous, overwhelming assault. 
He dashes at his opponent in a style which brings to one’s 
mind the Numidian Cavalry at Cannae. 


“For assuredly every thing he has elaborated, even in preparing the antithe- 
ses, he drives to this one point, that he may establish diversity between the 
Old Testament and the New, with the view to separate his Christ from the 
Creator, as the Christ of some other God, as alien to the Law and the Prophets. 
On this account, indeed, he has erased things which, agreeing with the Crea- 
tor, are at war with his own idea. He has erased them, as if they were thrust 
into the Text by His advocates, but has retained the portions which are compat- 
ble with his own opinions. These we shall bring together and discuss, to aser- 
tain whether they are rather with us, whether they brand the presumption of 
Marcion, Then it will appear that the portions erased are seapiioetine under the 
same defect of heretical blindness as those also which he has retained. So then 
the scope and form of our little work will hold us in every respect under that 
limit or condition which is recognized by both parties. The principle of Mar- 
cion is, that the Christ who, in the times of Tiberius, was revealed by a God, 
hitherto unknown, for the salvation of all men, was one, and that the Christ 
who, when he shall come, is designed by God the Creator for the restitution of 
the Jewish Commonwealth, is another. Between these two he runs a distine- 
tion, great and complete. It is a distinction with him between just and good, 
between Law and Gospel, between Judaism and Christianity. Hence also our 
praescript, under which we lay down the principle that there should be no- 
thing common to the Christ of the other God with the Creator, but, on the 
other hand, He is to be pronounced the Christ of the Creator, if He shall have 
administered His ordinances, have fulfilled His prophecies, aided His laws, rep- 
resented His a restored His virtues, if He eee reformed opinions and 
morals, if He have set forth His Sovereignty. I beg thee, reader, to bear in mind 
this agreement, and this mode of treating my subject, and undertake now to 
decide whether Christ be Marcion’s or the Creator’s.”* 





*Certe enim totum, quod elaboravit etiam antitheses prestruendo, in hoe 
cogit, ut veteris et novi testamenti diversitatem constituat, proinde Christum 
suum a Creatore separaturus ut dei alterius, ut alienum legis et prophetarum., 
Certe propterea contraria queque sententie sux erasit, conspirantia cum Crea- 
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After this statement of his object, he proceeds forthwith to 
his work, and adheres with admirable strictness to his line of 
argument. He shows at full length and in elaborate detail, by 
citation from the Old Testament and by argumentation, that the 
Christ of Marcion’s own admitted gospel was not after all such 
a being as he had fancied—not the Christ, in fact, in whom he 
believed. He was on the contrary a Being who in His own 
person fulfilled the law and the prophets, who lived and taught 
within the pale of the law, who was, in a word, the Christ pro- 
mised by the God of the Old Testament—a proposition or arti- 
cle of faith in full hostility over against the Marcionite idea. 
The deeds of Christ and the sayings of Christ are shown to be 
alike in harmony with the voice of Old Testament prophecy. 
We have here, in fact, the earliest attempt upon a large stale 
to illustrate the Gospel by the Jewish Scriptures. And so 
Tertullian rings the changes upon the fact, that Marcion’s text, 
notwithstanding his alterations and erasures, really sets forth 
the Christ of the Catholic Church. He shows the flesh-and- 
blood line and color in Marcion’s text, though he had sought so 
carefully to blot them out. His docetic fiction could not stand 
the test of his own gospel. Christ appears in it, in spite of all 
things, “as the end of the law for righteousness,” Tertullian at 
last exciaiming, “Frustra laborasti, Christus enim Jesus in 
Evangelio tuo meus est.” (p. 254.) 

Our subject does not require us to follow him. It has been 
necessary simply to understand his point of view and his me- 
thod; to see clearly what his argumentation is. The reader 
must have noticed that to carry out his purpose, it was neces- 
sary for Tertullian to confine himself to Marcion’s Text. He 
did not, for that would have been foreign to the end he had in 





tore, quasi ab adsertoribus ejus intexta: competentia autem sententie sue res- 
ervavit. Hee conveniemus hee amplectemur, si nobiscum magis fuerint, si 
Marcionis presumptionem percusserint. Tune et illa constabit eodem vitio 
heretice cecitatis erasa, quae et hec reservata. Sic habebit intentio et forma 
opusculi nostri, sub illa utique conditione, que ex utraque parte condicta sit. 
Constituit Marcion alium esse Christum qui Tiberianis temporibus a deo quon- 
dam ignoto revelatus sit in salutem omnium gentium: alium, qui a deo Creatore 
in restitutionem Judaici status sit destinatus quandoque venturus. Inter hos 
magnam et omnem differentiam scindit, quantum inter justum (he does not say 
malum) et bonum, quantum inter legem et evangelium, quantum inter Judaism- 
um et Christianismum. Hine erit et nostra prescriptio, qua defigimus, nihil 
Christo Dei alterius commun eesse debere cum Creatore, ceterum Creatoris pro- 
nuntiandum, si administraverit dispositiones ejus, si impleverit prophetias ejus, 
si adjuverit leges ejus, si representaverit promissiones ejus, si restauraverit vir- 
tutes ejus, si sententias reformaverit, si mores, si proprietates expresserit. Hujus 
pacti et hujus prescripti, queso te lector, memineris ubique et incipe recognos- 
cere aut Marcionis Christum aut Creatoris.”—Adv. Mar., p. 152. 
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view, undertake to refute him from the places he had erased, 
but from those he had retained. In such way would he exor- 
cise the docetic phantom. He says in effect, although you 
have mutilated the received gospel, you have nevertheless re- 
tained enough to stultify yourself and to overthrow your own 
system. In this view of the subject then, the identity of Mar- 
cion’s gospel with our St. Luke up to a given point is brought to 
our notice. The phraseology of the one is for the most part 
identical with that of the other, as well also as the order of the 
narrative. We do not come face to face with the manipula- 
tions of our acute Gnostic. This identity as far as it goes (and it 
goes far) is a cardinal fact ; and from it we proceed to the ques- 
tion of diversity. 

How can this be definitely ascertained? How can we, if 
Tertullian does not note and state explicitly the particulars 
wherein,Marcion mutilated St. Luke, form any clear satisfactory 
notion of the subject? How can we sustain the accuracy of his 
charge? Upon what ground can any one assail it? It is cer- 
tainly worth our while to learn whether we are in the dark or 
not. A complete restoration of Marcion’s Text has been at- 
tended with difficulties, nevertheless we need be at no loss re- 
specting the general question of variation and alterations—the 
relation in fact of Marcion’s text to our St. Luke. We ascer- 
tain these variations and erasures in the main by a ready pro- 
cess. The obscurities do not concern the essential interests of 
our subject. In his reswmeé of the gospel of Marcion, Tertullian 
en in silence over many passages contained in St. Luke. 

ese gaps and omissions, when scholars first attempted in a 
critical way to clear the matter of its obscurities, were supposed 
for the most part to be the actual omissions in Marcion’s Text, 
and the supposition upon reference to Epiphanius acquired certi- 
tude in general. We say in general, for experience has proved 
that difficulties remain, although they are not, either from their 
number or their importance, weighty enough to justify a scep- 
tical tone in the premises. The object of Epiphanius of course, 
was to expose and overthrow all heresies. Marcion naturally at- 
tracted his attention. Like Tertullian he turns against him, in 
a series of Scholia, passages from his own gospel, but unlike 
Tertullian, and wend 5 to our convenience, he furnishes a list of 
places which Marcion had altered, and states sometimes ex- 
pressly, and at other times generally, the extent and character 
of the alterations and erasures. This list is not complete, 
nevertheless by the aid of it, and upon comparison with Tertul- 
lian, not only is a general correspondence found, but in nice 
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articulars even scholars are satisfied that they have restored 
arcion’s Text.* The credit of paving the way for this critical 
result is conceded universally to Hahn, who with signal success 
defended the old view against the followers of Eichhorn. We 
here subjoin Hilgenfeld’s Table, made after a fresh examina- 
tion upon the basis both of Hahn and of Ritschl : 


8:1, joined with ; 4: 31, made the beginning. 

4:34, the word Nafapnve (of Nazareth) was wanting. 

4:39, Afier this followed 4: 16-30, with significant omissions; vs. 16 was 
wanting; so also v. 17-21, at least so far as Isa. 61: 1-2 is concerned; vs. 22, 
“Ts this not Joseph’s son?” 23, “in thy country ;” 24, entirely wanting ; 27, 
(probably. ) 

5:14, Marcion read tu instead of avros; 39, wanting. 

6:17, ev avros instead of per dérwy; 23, dev instead of airwy (f). 

8:19, wanting; 21, inserted ris pov, &e.—who are my mother and my 
brethren ? 

10: 4, M. perhaps read here pafdov. 

10: 21, in this vs. he omitted the words O Father ... . and earth. 

10: 22, he used the aorist eyrw—knew or has known, &c., and inverted it 
thus :—no one has known who the Father is except the Son, &e. 

10: 25, the word a:wv:ov—eternal, was wanting. 

11:2, Peculiar reading, “ Let thy Spirit descend upon us,” instead of “ Hal- 
lowed be thy name.” 

11: 29-32, from “ except the sign of Jonas the prophet” to “a greater than 
Jonas was here,” were wanting. 

11: 42, “calling” instead of “judgment.” 

11: 49-51, wanting. 

12:6 (7?), wanting 

12:8, 9, he read “ before the face of God,” instead of “the angels of God.” 

12: 28, wanting according to Epiphanius, but not according to Tert. 

12: 32, tzow (your) wanting. 

12: 38, M. read “in the evening (éexepiyn) watch, instead of in the second 
watch and in the third watch. 

13: 1-5, wanting. 

13: 28, M. read, when ye shall see all the just, &c., instead of “ Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob, and all the prophets,” &c. 

13 : 29-35, wanting. 

14; 26, “ forsake,” instead of “ hate.” 

15:10, “ before God,” instead of “ before the Angels of God.” 

15: 11-32, wanting. (The Parable of the prodigal son.) 

16:17, ‘my words” instead of “ the Law.” 

17:2, “It were better for him had he not been born,” interpolated. 

17: 10, wanting. 

17: 14, Probably thus: “and seeing, he said unto them, there were many 
lepers in the days of Elisha the prophet, and none of them was healed except 
Naaman the Syrian (4: 37), go, &c. 

18: 19, Call me not good; there is one good—God the Father. Tertullian 


otherwise. 


* The list of Epiphanius—Haeres, xlii, p. 312, 317. 

Variations—5: 14. 6:16. 11:42. 12: 38. 

Omissions—8:19. 10:21 (see below.) 11:30 et seq, ref. to Jonas: 11:49. 
12:28: 13:1-9 (Hil. questions this, and reads 1-5). 13:28. 13:80. 15: 
12-32. 17:10. 18:31. 19:29. 20:37; 21:18. 21:21. 22:16. 22:36. 
22:50; 28:43; 24: 25 and 31 (in part.) 

Interpolated phrases and words—17: 12. 18:18. 23:2. 
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18: 31-84, wanting. 
18: 87, 'O Nafwpacos (the Nazarene) wanting. 

19: ¢, “ inasmuch as he also is a son of Abraham,” probably wanting. 

19: 29-48, wanting. 

20: 9-18, wholly wanting. 19, wanting. 

20: 35, after the words “ counted worthy,” he read “ by God.” 

20 : 37-38, wanting. 

21:18, and 21-22, wanting. 

22: 16, (17, 18%), wanting; also 30; also 85-38, and 49-51. 

28: 2, after “ perverting the nation,” M. read and “ destroying the Law and 
the Prophets. . . . * turning the women and children upside down.” 

23: 34, The last half wanting, according to Tertullian, but not to Epiphanius. 

28: 48, wanting. 

24: 26, “ he spake,” &c., instead of ‘the Prophets.” 

24:27, wanting entirely ; 32, wanting from “ while He opened,” &c. 

24:44, 45, wanting, or at least much abbreviated. 


This list is the result of a nice, fastidious examination—sub- 
ject perhaps to some, but certainly to no considerable excep- 
tions or corrections. It appears, therefore, 

1. That a few of the variations are slight, coming almost 
under the head of mere readings,—E. g; 10:4(?); 12:38. 
“* Evening,” instead of second and third ; 14:26 (again). 17:2, 
if he had not been born. 

2. There is another variation scarcely to be accounted for 
on the ground of omission in the interest of Marcion’s system. 
we mean 13:1-5. But if this omission extend to vs. 9, and 
certainly Tertullian’s silence authorizes the supposition—though 
there is some obscurity in Epiphanius—we can thus find a mo- 
tive for its erasure. 23: 34 is likewise doubtful. 11: 12 and 
one or two others in the above table. 

3. But the rest afford decidedly, reasons for their absence from 
the text of Marcion. And over against these what are the indif- 
ferent places? Let the reader judge for himself; we declare 
them miserably insuflicient for the purpose of a counter theory 
to the charge that Marcion mutilated St. Luke. At the best 
they suggest that amo..g the MSS. in the second century there 
were such variations to be accounted for. 

Such are the facts of the case. Let us consider them well. 
We find Marcion with a gospel for the most part identical with 
our St. Luke, yet not containing places which for him would 
prove obviously astumbling block and an offense. The differ- 
ences between the two were explained originally in one way, 
and no other explanation can be warranted. For they are 
manifestly the result of a given tendency; were made in the 
interests of a speculative principle. They concern chiefly the 
Lord’s humanity, His relation to God the Creator, and the rela- 








*In the only, copy of Epiphanius within our reach at present the reading 
is raocrpegovra, Hilgenfeld reads avacrpepovra, 
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tion of the Gospel to the Law. In all these particulars we know 
what Marcion’s view was, and in this gospel of his, purged of 
all these ingredients so distasteful to in, we can recognize 
only his work in the way in which the Fathers understood and 
charged it upon him and his followers. The case it seems to 
us, cannot fairly admit of a doubt. 

But we meet a decided no! In spite of all the evidence, not- 
withstanding the strong light in which the matter is placed, 
we are told that Marcion did not even use our St. Luke, much 
less mutilate it. Schwegler, Ritschl and Baur, with their fel- 
low laborers, have, within the last ten years, gravely informed 
the world that they cannot accept the statements of Tertullian 
and of Epiphanius because they furnish no histeric proof of 
the objective truth of the charges brought against Marcion. 
They maintain severally, that from the dogmatic stand-point 
of the Fathers, nothing can be gathered to satisfy the historical 
critic that our St. Luke is older than the gospel of Marcion. 
If this mean anything, it means that Tertullian is not a com- 
eg witness in the premises, because he did not investigate 

is subject after the methods and in the style of the new Ti- 
bingen critics. The proof is not historic, they claim. Let us 
see. We confess we find nowhere in Tertullian any theory 
of the formation of the Gospels; we find no attempts in the 
way of criticism, at the resolution of St. Luke’s Gospel into its 
primary elements, with a view to its reconstruction. Nothing 
of that sort is here. We do not look for it any more than for 
the geological and chemical methods of modern times. To find 
fault with Tertullian, because he did not approach his subject 
in the method of a nineteenth century aad, is to find fault 
avith all antiquity ; and to pronounce him an incompetent 
witness upon that ground, is to pronounce the entire ancient 
world at fault! It is to proclaim in effect that it was unable to 
utter credible testimony in a matter that belonged to its own 
past. For it may be said in all confidence that Tertullian dis- 
plays no idiosyneracies in his method. He treats his subject 
as any other writer of his time would have done, who had such 
a charge to make, such an error to brand. Why should he at- 
tempt to prove that Marcion had altered St. Luke? Did any one 

uestion it? Did it take the world by surprise as a new thing? 

e makes indeed g noble appeal to the “ ratio temporis,” to the 
“ patrocinium antecessorum.” He standsupon the fact that St. 
Luke’s gospel as the Church then received it, hadbeen so received 
from the date of its publication, but that Marcion’s gospel was 
not known by the majority, and moreover that it was condemn- 
ed wheresoever known. Surely so far as the laws of historic 

VOL. IX.—NO. II. 22 
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evidence are concerned, the Tiibingen critics knew the differ- 
ence between an inner subjective criticism of a text, and testi- 
mony 2a» the objective position and estimation in which 
the text was held. The fact stands as we describe it. Tertul- 
lian appealed to the past, and none questioned it: none con- 
fronted him. 

The reader, moreover, must remember that he was not the 
first person who spoke or wrote of the mutilation of St. Lnke’s 
Gospel. More than thirty years before the appearance of his 
books against Marcion, Irenzeus, in his work on Heresies, (172- 
178 ?) expressly declared that Marcion, cutting or abridging the 
Gospel according to St. Luke, and striking out all that appertains 
to our Lord’s birth and many things concerning His doctrine, 
where He states His Father to be the Creator of the world, 
claims that he is more truthful than the Apostles who deliver- 
ed the Gospel, (Lib. 1, 29, by Ritschl.) is carries the testi- 
mony back to a period within thirty-five years of the first ap- 
pearance of Marcion’s gospel. Surely ifthe Fathers were wrong 
they present one of the most curious and memorable examples 
of blundering on record : unparalleled, in fact. 

But they were not wrong. Even if Marcion’s Text itself 
with its variations from the Canonical, betraying so unmistaka- 
bly a tendency and a motive—failed to convince any who 
might be slow of belief, the arguments adduced by the oppo- 
nents of the “ corruption theory,” in support of their position are 
to all intents and purposes their own refutation. We have seen 
that Tertullian appeals to the argument of Time, &c., not in- 
deed with a view to prove that Marcion had mutilated the 
Canonical Text, but to claim for the latter, objective Truth—to 
claim that it set forth the true Gospel, i.e., true Christianity. 
Now how is this appeal met? By the desperate shift unworthy 
of scholars and men of thought, that it isan appeal tothe aucto- 
ritas Ecclesiz, which is no historic proof. But the auctoriias 
Eeclesie is invoked only under the form of patrocinium—only 
in so far as its unvarying testimony can declare what is and 
what is not true Christianity. It is said still farther that al- 
though St. Luke had been everywhere received, and Marcion’s 
Text nowhere and at no time, still this is no proof that the lat- 
ter was a corruption cf and newer thanthe former. But is not 
this thin sophistry? We readily grant that in the abstract, 
from the terms as we have stated them, no technical syllogism 
can be framed to prove the priority of St. Luke. The subject 


requires here nothing whatsoever of the kind. As we now 
view it, it is —_ a question of evidence. We have testi- 
mony that St. L 


e’s Gospel was everywhere received and Mar- 
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cion’s rejected: we have satisfactory evidence that Marcion’s 
Text was identical with St Luke’s, except in certain particulars 
which conflicted with his own ideas: we have evidence that 
Marcion was charged with mutilating St. Luke by the earliest 
writers who had occasion to notice the matter at all, and there 
is on the other side no rebutting evidence, as the lawyers term 
it. Such testimony, borne out as it is by full documentary 
remains of the early Christian writers, must, from the nature of 
the case, be decisive. The lameness of Baur in this respect, who 
is really an able man, (pronounced by the Westminster Review 
to be nape f the ablest critic now living,) only shows how 
sensible men can, in the support of favorite theories, be 
drawn into weaknesses and absurdities. “ Irenzeus and Tertul- 
lian,” he observes, “from whose writings we gather our first 

uaintance of the Marcionite gospel, lived and wrote in 
a time when the Canonical Luke’s gospel had met with a gene- 
ral reception. It had, as it appears, been received without 
scruple, since the substance of the additions which were made 
to the original text, could afford no ground for its rejection. 
We do not know, however, in what way it first became circu- 
lated, nor how it gradually crowded out the one hitherto cur- 
rent, and can only maintain that in the time of Irenzus and 
Tertullian it was known by Marcion, and that he availed him- 
self of it.”* What a prodigious demand upon a reader’s credu- 
lity. For that is to say, Marcion did not use our canonical St. 
Luke, but some original gospel, which had once been current 
in the Church, although to be sure we have no evidence that 
such a gospel in particular was in existence, although we do 
not know how it ceased to be in use—nevertheless this we must 
believe. The evidence does not run in the right line; we 
must question and refuse it. Now, why did not the Marcionites 
meet Tertullian with the answer which Dr. Baur and his friends 
would have made, had they lived in the second or third century? 
Why was not the ratio temporis so decisive in Tertullian’s 
judgment turned against him, and employed to his utter dis- 
comfiture? Why were not the Catholic Fathers told, we have 
an older Text than yours? They claimed that theirs was the 
pure Gospel freed from Judaizing interpolations and addi- 
tions ; why did they not charge home upon their adversaries, 
that the Hvangelicum instrumentum they recognized, was like- 
wise older and purer than theirown? No! is was not in 
their power; nevertheless Tertullian is not to be believed, al- 





* Baur. Kritische Untersuchungen, p. 424 
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though no man apparently but Marcion in the middle of the se- 
cond century, was acquainted with the original Gospel of which 
our St. Luke isa “revised edition” with sundry improvements. 
He is not to be believed because it is easier to accept the notion 
that Marcion used an “ obsolete” Gospel, of which no man had 
ever heard, than that he should have mutilated the St. Luke 
current in the Catholic Church, the identity of the phraseology 
on the one hand, and the character of the variations on the 
other, in the meantime going for nothing. There is a singular 
absurdity in the Tibingen position, so far as the mere historical 
side of the question is concerned. 

But then the Tiibingen critics are not lost to all the proprie- 
ties of a genuine scholarly habit: they do not dismiss with a 
contemptuous shrug of the shoulders the testimony of the early 
Church respecting a fact. They wish therefore to show the 
world why Tertullian is no competent witness in the matter. 
They do not say anything which in the remotest degree can be 
construed into a suspicion of the truthfulness of the Fathers, 
but only, as Dr. Baur expresses it, “they did not understand 
the true historical relation of both forms of the Gospel to each 
uther.” That is, Tertullian did not know that Marcion made no 
use of St. Luke’s Text at all, and from the similitude of the two 
texts, was led, upon dogmatic grounds, to infer that he had 
mutilated it; and the rest were within the same category. In 
the absence now of all external data to support the theory that 
the Fathers were mistaken in this denle matter of fact, re- 
course is had to an inner criticism of the Text itself. This it is 
triumphantly said utterly destroys the theory of a corrupted 
St. Luke. 

An inner criticism of the Text is well. It may, however, or 
it may not subserve the interests of historic truth. Everything 
here depends upon the spirit in which it isconducted. A doc- 
ument viewed through the medium of one’s own prejudices, 
or for the sake of a theory, ceases to be itself. It is something 
quite different from what its author intended it. It may be 
viewed as the critic’s not as the author’s performance. The 
Bible, as seen through the atmosphere of a thousand conflicting 
modern systems, can scarcely be said to be the Bible. An 
inner criticism of a text therefore, to solve a disputed point 
must be suspiciously received, unless indeed the method of the 
critic be rigorously scientific, and pursued with unfaltering 
fidelity to the admitted principles of research, unbiassed by the 
power and — of subjective hypothesis. This preliminary 
applies with peculiar force, moreover, to any case like the one 
now in hand, where between two treatises identical for the most 
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part in the order of the narration and in the phraseology, the 
one however not containing passages found in the other, judg- 
ment is to be pronounced respecting the relation of the shorter 
document to the longer, where still further we know of the 
existence of the shorter document only through the writings of 
certain persons who testify that it isa mutilation of the longer. 
We reject therefore peremptorily and in advance, all inventions, 
all hypotheses. We can deal only in admitted facts, deeming it 
alike dangerous and unwise to reject the consistent and persist- 
ent declarations of an Ireneus, Tertullian and Epiphanius for 
the sake of vague conjectures. Let us consider, then, in how 
far the demands of an objective criticism are complied with 
by the new critics ; the reader will learn, we submit, some curi- 
ousmoteworthy facts. 

In the first place, then, we are told by Schwegler, who was 
the first to revise the exploded rationalistic conjecture to which 
we have already referred,—and who, in fact, may be said to 
have done scarcely anything more than to reassert the views of 
Eichhorn, that Marcion could not have mutilated St. Luke upon 
dogmatic grounds, because the Text as he used it really con- 
tained much that was at war with his own system, and we can 
scarcely re aa that he would have performed his work of mutil- 
ation in such a bungling half-way style. With the logical con- 
sistency of Marcion in the abstract we have no concern. We 
know that he did upon dogmatic grounds reject the Catholic 
view of the Being of Christ, and of the relation of the Law to the 
Gospel. We know still further that his text contained passages 
hostile to his own system. It is our business therefore not to 
rationalize upon the a priori improbability of this thing or the 
other thing, but to account for the fact in question. How does 
it happen that anything was reserved by Messiaen which reall 
conflicted with his own idea? If this can be explained at all 
in a satisfactory way, the objection of Schwegler is despoiled 
of its force. For reasons best known to himself Marcion had a 
written Gospel. But as no satistactory docetic-gnostic gospel 
was in existence, he was forced either to write one for his own 
use or to accept some one already current. He did not venture to 
write one, he therefore served himself with one. Now had he 
stricken out everything in it at variance with his own notions, 
he would have had the merest fragment of a gospel—in fact, a 
disjointed collection of aphorisms, a record of the Lord’s say- 
ings and doings without order or arrangement. The truth of 
this assertion is obvious. The only course open to him then was 
to make such use of a gospel as he conld without destroying the 
connection of its parts, and by @ forced interpretation adapt 
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many things which in their plain obvious meaning were against 
him, and as far as possible by this process impart to them a 
different tone and color. Schwegler himself admits that Mar- 
cion availed himself of. forced interpretations :* De Wette in 
his Introduction asserts it without qualification ;+ and Hahn 
based an elaborate argument upon it for the overthrow of the 
older rationalistic position. Here then we have an important 
fact conceded upon the one hand, and pressed upon the other to 
substantiate the “corruption theory.” For it is maintained 
with great emphasis and effect, that while Marcion could apply 
a forced artificial interpretation to some passages, he could not 
to all; and those which are not found in his Text are the places 
above all others where from the nature of the case his art would 
fail him. In vain are efforts made to turn the point of this as- 
sertion. In vain does Schwegler himself attempt by special 
pleading to show that Marcion’s text contained passages as 
strong against his own system as those he is accused of havin 
stricken out. Yet in the Texts he adduces in support of this 
opinion he finds it convenient to pass in silence the first three 
chapters of St. Luke, and gives us nothing respecting the first 
verse of Merdes--ciugetiar one of the most decisive features 
in the entire controversy. Let us examine his argument in the 
light of some of his examples. His first Teatt is St. Luke vii, 
29-35,—omitted by Marcion. Schwegler tells us that the pa- 
rallel, equal in weight to this, is to be found in C. v, 29-35. 
But we reply sim r that it is not. For in the part omitted, 
the Lord says—“ Vy he Son of Man is come eating and drinking,” 
&c.—in the Text retained, the reference is to the disciples, 
and the presence merely of Jesus at the feast of Levi is men- 
tioned ; but no declaration is here that He was eating and 
drinking. Schwegler’s second example is equally unfortunate. 
Marcion omitted 8 :19—“ his mother and his brethren ”—bu t 
retained 8: 20—“thy mother and thy brethren.” The reason 
is obvious. He distinguishes between the words of the Evan- 
oa and the words of the people. We pronounce these at 
east utterly impertinent. Nor do we find any motive to 





* “ Weiter ist allerdings richtig dass er sich vielfach mit me te enen Erkla- 
rungen behalf, und diejenigen stellen, die er mit seiner Theo a er Christo- 
logie nicht vereinigen konnte, auf den Christus des Weltschopfers oder den 
Demiurg bezog.” Nachapostol, Zeital, p- 271. 

+ De Wette Ein. 4th Edition, p. 112—cites the following from Tertullian in 

f of the assertion—c. 9—on Luke 5:12-16, c. 15; on Luke 6: 28, c. 22; 
9: 28-36, c. 43: 24: 39. 
¢ Schwegler, N. Z. 1, p. 263 et seq. 
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discuss the rest. No special examination of them is needed.* 
His grouping fails to throw light upon the subject or to give 
strength to his cause. We can stand with unshaken firmness 
upon the answer made to the objection that Marcion’s text con- 
tained passages against his system—which is, that what he could 
use by a forced interpretation he retained, what he could not, 
he struck out. It is, we affirm, a bona fide answer, fully sus- 
tained by the facts now before our readers. It is moreover an 
answer once for all, and we believe that an overwhelming ma- 
jority of scholars interested in this subject are now satisfied 
with it. 

But we must notice another phase of our critic’s position. 
Maintaining as he does that Marcion did not mutilate St. Luke, 
he feels himself called upon to account in some way for Mar- 
cion’s Text. If it were not St. Luke “ altered and abridged,” 
what was it? And here his flippancy and tmsowciance are 
most conspicuous. He informs us that he believes it to have 
been a gospel current within the circle of the Pauline churches, 

et confesses that he has no external proofs of the fact, nothing 
in the way of definite testimony, upon which he can rest. But 
this difficulty is easily surmounted, by the counter retort that 
no evidence is at hand to support the opinion that our St. Luke’s 
is older than Marcion’s Text! Just as if, to name nothing else, 
the unanimous charge and belief of the Primitive Church, re- 
specting the relation of the two documents to each other, were 
not a refutation of the assertion. 

Ritschl, another “ Tiibingen critic,” in a special Monographt 
undertook to prove what Schwegler had suggested as soe 
that Marcion’s gospel was not only older than St. Luke, but was 
its basis, its original in fact ; the latter, as we have it, having been 
prepared by some unknown person in the Catholic interest of the 
second century, in a spirit of conciliation between the Pauline 
and Petrine Christians. He finds it easier to believe that the ea- 
nonical Text has received additions than that it suffered erasures 
at the hand of Marcion. He attempts to show that the connec- 
tion of the narrative, &c., is better in Marcion than in St. Luke, 
and thus seeks to overturn the “ corruption theory,” and to esta- 








* If the reader is curious in the matter, Jet him examine the places next in 
order. 10:25 the word atwyiov is omitted, but retained 18: 18—a nice rather 
than weighty instance. Yet as Hilgenfeld says, in the latter case, 18:18, M. 
could find support for his own theory in vs, 22—where the fulfillment of the 
Law in its ordinary sense, is shown to be insufficient to obain eternal life. 

Again—(the next instance)—11: 29 was omitted. The parallel according to 
8. is 6:3. But this is the Lord’s argumentum ad hominem, as M. would regard 
it. It is useless to name others. 

+ Evangelium Marcions. Tibingen, 1846. 
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blish his own. But such subjective hypothesis, such reckless 
conjecture, requires and admits of no answer. For who shall 
decide between the two documents, who can, inthis way? We 
deem it absurd to undertake any discussion from which Testi- 
mony and objective Law are thus summarily excluded. We 
mention it simply as a curious phenomenon, as the application of 
an hypothesis to get rid of one solution of a fact and to thrust 
another vi et armis into its place. A man may display acute- 
ness in such a little bit of pleasantry, but he must excuse us if 
we value his efforts less highly + himself. Lastly comes 
Baur* with high judicial tone accepting alike the notions and 
arguments of Schwegler and Ritschl, so far as the general ques- 
tion is concerned, avowing that upon the whole each respec- 
tively has made good his position, and declaring that henceforth 
the charge that Marcion really altered St. Luke must be viewed 
as one of the fictions of a past age. He treats the matter as if it 
were settled for all time. He contents himself with a general 
survey of the subject and a repetition of their argument—all 
with dignified composure, attributing the error of Tertullian and 
ofthe Fathers generally, to their ignorance of a true critical 
method. 

And here we might leave the matter with a single comment 
only upon the fact, that the new critics have not been able to pro- 
duce anything against the old theory which has not been an- 
swered before, except indeed their subjective conjectures which 
need no notice, because of their own radical, constitutional 
defect. We must, however, at the risk of wearying his patience, 
beg the reader to follow us a little farther in this History—in fact 
to its catastrophe. This will justify the estimate just made of 
the conjectures of our critics. In the year 1850, Adolf Hilgen- 
feld, a rising scholar, who is frequently without qualification— 
as he himself complains—classed among the “ Tubingen critics,” 

ublished a wae entitled “ Justin’s Gospels, the Clementine 

omilies and Marcion’s Gospel.”+ It exhibits thorough 
learning, genuine German patience and industry. To come to 
our point, it pronounces against the Tubingen ye and 
avows that Marcion must have altered the Gospel in the inter- 
ests of his ownsystem. Hilgenfeld takes great pains to in- 
form his readers that no deference to any external authority has 
moulded his views, or shaped his conclusions, but that never- 
theless the Fathers were right in the main, in their charges 
against Marcion. He reaches this conclusion likewise by “ an 
inner criticism of the Text.” He asserts that Marcion aimed 





* Kritische Untersuchungen, &c. Tiibingen. + Halle, 1850. 
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to be a more literal interpreter than either the Catholics or 
Heretics of his day ; and consequently that this itself would be 
present to him as a motive to strike out places which were at 
war with his own mode of thought. He endeavors to test 
the subject by Marcion’s method of interpretation. He shows 
that the very first verse of his text can be accounted for only 
on the ground of his “ docetic Christology.” The strongest mo- 
tive existed for the erasure of the account of the birth and bap- 
tism of the Lord; while on the other hand it is a violence to 
one’s common sense to force the meaning of the verb (xarnAéev) 
—which in our Gospel is natural, but in Marcion’s is en- 
tirely artificial. Hilgenfeld carries on his investigation care- 
fully, and states expressly that the sections wanting in Mar- 
cion’s text transcended the powers of his system of interpre- 
tation; he could not accommodate them to his purposes. On 
the other hand he declares that some places prove an exception 
to this rule, but, nevertheless, they are not sufficient to affect 
its force for the solution of the general problem. He claims 
in their behalf that they are earlier readings than our present, 
and that the Canonical Text, as we now use it, underwent 
“trifling corrections.” Let this go for what it is worth. On 
the main question—and this is our concern here—he avows 
his belief that Marcion altered the Gospel in the interests of 
his own system ; that he attempted by his work of erasure to 
purify it from its Judaizing falsifications—in a word, the trust- 
worthiness of Tertullian is vindicated, and the accuracy of his 
aim proved. 

And now what effect did Hilgenfeld’s critique produce? Will 
the reader believe it? It is, nevertheless, true—that in 1851, 
Dr. Baur published his work on “* Mark’s Gospel ”—which con- 
tains a supplement upon Marcion. The “ renowned critic” 
had been reading Dr. Volckmar (whose treatise we have not 
seen) and Hilgenfeld. From the opening paragraph of this 
supplement, we translate— 


“The question upon Marcion’s Gospel appears through the opposition which 
has been made to the views advanced by Ritschl, and partly by myself, to 
have been forced back to the stand-point where it was before. It is thereby 
established, that Marcion has altered Luke’s Gospel, the determining motive 
therefor, being the incompatibility of so many places, with his Gnostic dualism. 
If, however, we can speak no longer of a corruption of St. Luke in the sense of 
the Church Fathers but only of an editorial superintendence like that indeed 
among the four Gospels themselves—where the material of the Evangelical 
History has been prepared under different forms, nevertheless, so far as the 
matter itself is concerned, there is no great difference between this view and 
the old one. It is, indeed, now, no longer to be denied, as I have become con- 
vinced by a repeated examination, that most of the variations between Mar- 
cion’s Gospel and our own are, with overwhelming likelihood, to be regarded 
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as arbitrary alterations in the interests of a given , ager although, indeed, 
e 


no pure result has been reached by the latest defenders of this view. A rem- 
nant of places still present themselves, which cannot be brought within this 
category.”* . 

The difficulty here, which our critic takes care to magnify— 
is transferred from Marcion to St. Luke—but this, as has been 
said of it, is a cover for the retreat. 

Thus, we perceive that the last assailants of the old view that 
Marcion altered St. Luke to suit his purposes, have been 
obliged in the person of their Leader to retract their assertions 
and to yield their point. That they do not yield everything— 
that they continue to hold and maintain that Marcion’s text 
had some readings (confessedly not weighty) different from and 
older than the Canonical, is of no moment for us here and now. 
The dispute as a whole is completed; the warfare henceforth, 
upon this point, must be guerilla. We trust we appreciate 
the ingenuousness of Dr. Baur in thus Pei Bim ing his 
change of opinion, but, nevertheless, we feel obli ed to say 
that his results and the results of his school generally, cannot 
be entitled to any high consideration at our hands. On this 
very subject within a space of ten years, they chose to take 

und against an opinion almost unanimous throughout 
hristendom ; they gravely told the world “ nous avons changé 
tout Cela!”—-and. now, at last, they have been compelled 
thoroughly to modify their notions and to return to the view 
current before they undertook to amend it. Their “ variations” 
are a remarkable feature in their course and history ; not in- 
deed without a certain tragical interest. Who knows whether 
and in how far they will retract many of their present 
opinions? Or whether they will again assert what now they 
yield? Who can tell what they will think a year hence re- 





* These are Baur’s words: 

“Die Frage tiber das Evangelium Marcion’s scheint durch die entgegnun- 
gen welche dervon Ritschl und mir aufgestellten Ansicht zu Theil geworden 
sind, so ziemlich wieder auf den stand punct zuriickgedriingt worden zu sein, 
anf welchen man sich zuvor mit ihr befand. Es bleibt dabei, dass Marcion mit 
dem Kanonischen Lukas Evangelium Verinderungen vorgenommen hat, deren 
bestimmendes Motiv nur die unvertriglichkeit so manchen stellen mit seinem 
gnostischen Dualismus gewesen sein kann. Wenn man auch nicht mehr von 
einer Verstiimmelung des Lukas Evangeliums im Sinne der Kirchenvater reden 
will Sondern nur von einer Redaktion ihnlicher Art, wie innerhalb unscrer 
Kanonischen Evangelien selbst das Material der Evangelischen Geschichte zu 
verschiedenen Formen verarbeitet worden ist, so ist doch in Anschung der sache 
selbst zwischen dieser ansicht und der alteren kein sehr gross Unterschied. 
ist nun zwar nicht zu liugnen, wie auch ich mich durch wiederholte Priifung 
iiberzeugt habe, dass die meisten abweichungen des Marcionitischen Evange- 
liums von unserem Evangelium in ihrer mehrzah! mit iberweigender Wahr- 
scheinlichkeit als willkirliche Aenderungen im interresse eines bestimmten 
Systems anzusehen sind,” &ce.—Markus Evangelium, p. 191. 
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specting the authorship of our fourth Gospel, or of the Epistle 
to the Ephesians? We find fault with them because they dis- 
play a reckless haste of conjecture in a sphere where conscien- 
tious thoughtfulness should prevail. We may, indeed, admire 
their studious research, but we care very little for their pre- 
mises in the way of a speculative critique, or for their conclu- 
sions. They are among the curious phenomena of a restless 
age. We apprehend the world will beslow to accept their as- 
sertions, since their own faith in them rests upon sand. They 
are, we know, terrific spectres to ignorant, or to weak hearted 
Christians who are familiar with them only through hearsay ; 
we grant even that they are often clever in attack, but really 
their proportions diminish, their frightful mien passes away 
when men come face to face with them. Historic Ohristianity, 
in its Catholic sense and power, shall survive, we fancy, their 
shifting conjectures, and their negative results. 'Whatsoever in 
their methods, in their groupings of familiar facts, in their inves- 
tigations into periods little known, is good, shall eventually min- 
ister to the glory of our Lorp Curist. Men who unhappily are 
impatient of His yoke may hail them as their guides, even 
though they may be compelled to change their views with 
each new book they issue. For ourselves, we confess, we have 
no special admiration of their spirit, nor dread of their destruc- 
tive prowess. 

Marcion becomes then in our judgment, quite a conspicuous 
figure in the History of the Sacred Canon—quite an important 
witness for the antiquity of St. Luke’s Seal. Clear headed, 
wrong headed man that he was, hoping after Ais fashion to 
bring back the Church to what he considered an estate of 
purity! There isa dash of enthusiasm about him. Let us not 
quarrel with him, for his hopes, his aspirations have perished, 
and we waste not our wrath upon dead foes! The memory of 
his mutilated Gospel survives indeed, but not perhaps as he 
would have it, nor any longer in his interests. It survives, 
bringing with it an assurance that what he found current 
within the Church as an integral portion of her “ Evangelicum 
instrumentum” had no magical entrance within the fold, but 
was an ordinary feature of her life. This of necessity rolls the 
evidence up under and within the very shadows of the 
eer age. Who can assail, with the testimony of fact, the 
belief that St. Luke’s Gospel then, is a product of that age? 
Forth from the obscurity of the sub-Apostolic time, the Church 
issues with this Gospel in her hand, avowing her belief in it as a 
—— of a fellow laborer of the Apostle Paul. In this be- 

ief, unembarrassed by the pressure or the presence of conflict- 
ing evidence, we are content to remain. 
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Art. IL—POLITICAL PREACHING. 


The Free and Independent Church. A Discourse delivered in 
Trinity Church, Cleveland, Ohio, June 15th, 1856. By the 
Rector, Rev. James H. Botrzs., D. D. 


Our Country's Troubles: a Sermon preached in the Church of 
the Epiphany, Philadelphia, June 29, 1856. By Rev. Dup- 
a A. Tyxe, Rector. Published by request of laymen in 

oston. 


Ir has ever been the device of Satan to establish hiskingdom 
by blending it with the political institutions and relations of a 
country, so as to make it the interest of civil rulers to sustain 
his false systems. In every form of heathenism, princely rule 
and priestly rule have usually been seen standing together, like 
two ancient trees with limbs and roots intertwined, so that, to 
assail the one was to attack the other, and, consequently, the 
danger and difficulty of the assault were doubled. Romanism 
has so far adopted Satan’s device, that Popery may be said to 
owe its very existence now, and its dominion in past ages, to 
the secular arm, a fact clearly foretold in the apocalypse, 
where its temporal and spiritual power are represented under 
correlative emblems, and the kings are said to “give their 
power and strength unto the beast.” It was in conscious weak- 
ness that false systems sought thus to ally themselves with 
temporal rule, and priests and princes were too often joined 
together, like the upper and nether millstone, the more effectu- 
ally to grind their miserable victims. 

hristianity, on the other hand, was designed to stand alone, 
asking not the aid of earthly powers, flourishing best when 
relying least upon them, yea, often most pure and prosperous 
when they were combined against her. My kingdom, said our 
Lord, is not of this world. His Church is like a kingdom, in- 
asmuch as it is a collective body of people gathered under One 
Supreme Head. No one is so democratic in spirit and prin- 
ciple, but that, could there be a ruler perfect in wisdom, power, 
and goodness, he would say, that poor, fallible, suffering mor- 
tals were best under his absolute, monarchical sway, and that a 
government of the people is desirable only because a driveler, or 
an inferior, or one but equal to ourselves may be placed upon 
the throne. Now Christ is a King possessing all attributes of 
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eco with not a Jaw in His realm that He would wish to 
ave changed, able to provide more effectually for the interests 
and happiness of His people than they could for themselves, 
and therefore we may adly submit ourselves to His rule, and 
say, we will have no King but Jesus. 
et His dominion is spiritual. Human laws can reach only 
the outward conduct, controlling not the will, nor the affections, 
nor the conscience ; while it is here, where none else can rule, 
that our King preéminently reigns. His kingdom affects not 
outward pomp and display, too often with earthly monarchs, 
the covering of weakness, and designed to dazzle and awe where 
real worth fails to awaken submission and reverence. The 
greatest majesty assumed by Christ on earth was when He rode 
upon “ the foal of an ass” into Jerusalem. The ceremonies of 
is religion are simple, and in them the strength and power of 
His kingdom consisteth not. The first vow of His subjects is to 
renounce the pomps and vanities of the world. Unlike earthly 
sovereignties which soon fall asunder, however enlarged and con- 
solidated by conquest, Christ’s Kingdom is designed to be ever- 
increasing, universal, and in its duration, eternal. The pro- 
blem of an empire within an empire, our Lord has solved ; for 
His kingdom co-exists with the dominions of this world of every 
name and form, diverse from them, independent of them, not 
interfering with them, neither overthrowing them, nor over- 
thrown by them. 

It would seem obvious, that a kingdom so unlike anything 
earthly, must be sustained by a policy, by means and arts en- 
tirely different from those by which the kingdoms of this world 
are maintained. And accordingly we find it so. Not by 
might nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts. 
If my kingdom were of this world, said our Lord, then would 
my servants fight; but now is my kingdom not from hence. 
Put up thy sword, was the command to Peter. The weapons of 
our warfare are not carnal but spiritual, mighty through God. 
Such are, uniformly, the declarations of Holy Scripture upon this 
point. As an old writer says, ‘ We advance by yielding; we 
rise by falling; we conquer by suffering; we persuade b 
silence ; we become rich by bountifulness ; we inherit the eart 
through weakness; we gain comfort through mourning; we 
earn glory by penitence and prayer.” 

But there has ever been a great tendency among Christians 
to use carnal weapons in their spiritual warfare, those with 
which the dqeneeh nature, some remains of which are in the 
regenerate, is most familiar. They are those which advance 
the interests of earthly kingdoms, and it is natural to think that 
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Christ’s Kingdom can be furthered by like instrumentalities. 
And here is the defect and danger of our own day, and of our 
own country. The Ministers of the Gospel are, in too many 
cases, we fear, leaving their own proper work, to introduce 
into this kingdom an earthly, worldly policy, to meddle with 
political and other matters which belong not to them, and to 
the great detriment of that cause which they are set apart to 
maintain. And this is specially the point of our present 
Article. 

The pleas for such interference are, that these questions have 
a moral and religious bearing, and so come properly within 
the province of the pulpit, which would be recreant to duty if 
it did not speak out against the political sins, amid the civil 
dangers of the times; and, moreover, it is urged, preaching is 
of little worth except it adapt itself to existing evils, and exist- 
ing wants. We reply generally, to these excuses, that, upon 
such grounds, Ministers must concern themselves as Ministers, 
in all the Arts, and employments of life, for there is nothing 
pataning to Humanity, that has not more or less of a religious 

earing. Though it may be difficult to draw the limits, yet, we 
conceive, there is a distinct and peculiar province in which the 
Minister is to labor, and that when he steps out of it, injury to 
himself, and his Master’s cause, invariably results. 

For guidance upon this point, let us turn to the example of 
Christ, and of the early preachers of the Gospel. The Saviour 
lived in a time when civil and religious questions were as much 
mingled, and in as important ways, as they now are; yet, in 
all His teaching, public and private, He studiously avoided 
that which was political, although, as the Jewish government 
was a Theocracy, He, as God’s own Son, might certainly have 
interfered in that, if in any. He paid tribute by miracle, to 
avoid giving offense, even when privately insisting on His 
right of exemption. He was falsely put to death on a charge of 
treason against Oxsar, albeit the Emperor’s jealous substitute 
was satistied that the charge was groundless. He submitted to 
the most unjust and cruel sufferings from the rulers of Judea 
and of Rome, without a word of resistance. The country in 
which He lived was torn by factions, and wretchedly governed, 
yet Christ allied Himself with no party, nor passed judgment 
— the acts of the civil authorities. The nearest approach 

e made to political topics, was in the oot of tribute to 
Cesar, and there, His exclamation, “ Why tempt ye me, ye 
hypocrites?” shows His wariness in such matters, and His. un- 
ae to be drawn into them, while His answer is a per- 
fect model for all who are similarly ensnared in their talk. 
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Christ spared no severity in speak:ag to the rulers and chief 
men of His country concerning their own personal sins, but 
their policy as rulers, He sought not to rectify, nor to repre- 
hend. Vain is it to reply that the Kingdom of Christ was r wa 
weak, and in its infancy, and that, therefore, His example is no 
model for us, now that the relation of the Church to the world 
is so changed, for who ever could have acted the political re- 
former so thoroughly and successfully as Christ, when His word 
had such power, and when the people sought Him to make 
Him a King? Yet He hid Himself from them. 

John the Baptist, also, fearlessly reproved Herod for his 
adultery, and was beheaded for his faithfulness; but whether 
John sided with the Herodians in their Roman politics or not, 
we do not learn. Paul determined to know nothing but Jesus 
Christ, and Him crucified. He caused Felix to tremble, but it 
was in view of his own sins and their final retribution. Every- 
where we find Christ and His first preachers, though they lived 
amid political and social evils precisely like those of our own 
day, yet ten fold worse in degree, turning from them, and 

reaching “Repentance towards God, and faith towards our 
rd Jesus Christ.” The great Atonement, the work of the 
oo love to God, love to man, Death, Judgment, Heaven, 
ell,—these were their themes—their only themes. We know 
not their opinions upon any one of the political questions of the 
day. We have not their criticisms upon the classic monuments 
and works of Art amid which they lived. We learn little from 
their pages of the cruelties of Nero, of the mal-administration 
of Pilate, or of those matters which swell the works of writers 
of the Augustan age. They give us little insight into Slavery 
as it then existed ; or gladiatorial shows ; or other social customs 
and institutions. All their reference to these things is inci- 
dental. Their theme was “ Christ Crucified ;” their work, to turn 
man from sin, to the life of fuith in theSon of God. And here- 
in they are our example. 

And, we conceive, that in following such examples, minis- 
ters now are not only most in the line of their duty as Christ’s 
ambassadors, but are also best serving their country, and 
proving themselves the truest patriots. There is sound philos- 
ophy in this position. All political and social evils have their 
origin in the heart of society. To convert the heart, therefore, 
from sin to holiness,—to make men love God, and love their 
neighbor as themselves, is the sure way, and the only sure way, 
to make them good citizens, and, as the work spreads, to purify, 
and elevate a whole country. There are two modes of keep- 
ing tares out of a field,—the one is, to stand and fight against 
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those who would put them in,—the other, to pre-oceupy the 
ound; and the latter is certainly the more effective way. 
t is the mode of remedying evil which our Lord intended when 
he would have us make clean the inside of the cup and platter, 
that that which is without may be clean also. Let politicians 
and philanthropists, and social reformers, pluck leaves’from the 
tree of sin in the vain hope of destroying it,—our every blow, 
as ministers, should be aimed at the root. If Christianity is 
the leaven which is to leaven the whole lump, if it is antagon- 
istic, therefore, to all forms of social evil and political misrule, 
and destined eventually to counteract and remedy them, 
its victory is not to be pthiovel by outside warfare and assault, 
but by taking away that wickedness of heart which is the 
source of these evils, and by causing men under clearer light, 
and imbued with holier principles, voluntarily to turn from 
them. Every other mode of assault is extraneous. It irritates 
but it does not correct. It creates opposition, greatly embitter- 
ed too, when the assault is directed by Ministers, from the 
natural enmity to their Office, and from the feeling that they 
are perverting their Ottice to wrong uses. While to convert the 
heart makes the wrong doers themselves in love with the work 
of reform, and foremost in it. Greatly do the ministers of 
Christ mistake, therefore, if, when He has given them such 
means of reform as reach the root of evils, they employ their 
strength in plucking away twigs and leaves soon replaced by 
an ever-vigorous rovt. 

Especially is this to be deplored, since a Minister generally 
loses influence as a Minister, just in proportion as he wan- 
ders from his proper sphere, whether it be to dabble in politics 
or to dwell on matters of Science and human lore. He does 
not increase his power to save souls by bringing himself down 
to the people, in garb, in conversation, in occupation, in being 
part and parcel with them in all the Societies and popular 
movements of the day, in wearing their badges, in acting as 
their orator at gatherings of an Engine House, or their lecturer 
at Lyceums; but by a consecrated walk, by being known to 
the people as a holy man of God, a guide in spiritual things, 
an experimental teacher of the way of life, a dispenser of the 
sweet charities of the Gospel to the poor and suffering, ever 
ready when woe appeals, ever wise when wounds require spirit- 
ual healing. To a servant of God of this latter character men 
come with confidence, asking “ what they shall do to be saved ?” 
but to the Cleric who figures as a speaker on political plat- 
forms, as a pleader for Legislative Reforms, as a Lodge Chap- 
lain, as the popular orator ready for every occasion, where the 
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multitude gather; they draw not near with their souls sorest 
maladies; any more than with those of the body to a physi- 
cian, who devotes not himself to his own profession. They may 
use the half-secularized minister for their worldly and infidel 
though concealed purposes, and applaud him; they may hold 
him up in sneering contrast with the “sanctified ones”! and 
Satan himself may say, “that is the minister for me;” but in 
their hearts men feel that he is out of his place; that he has 
enough to do in his own peculiar province to keep him ever oc- 
cupied, and therefore they look upon him as a spiritual guide 
with diminished confidence. And when that confidence is lost, 
though he may say that he will go out as at other times, he will 
find that his strength has departed from him. The world has 
used him for its purpose and then cast him aside. 

And when other than evangelic themes find place in the 
pulpit, it is always at a painful sacrifice of higher interest. On 
every Lord’s day hearers come to God’s House, with the inquiry 
what they shall do to be saved; or with the earnest prayer 
that they may be taught how to live nearer to God, and be 
better prepared to stand before Him in judgment. Now to 
meet them with discussions upon political matters must be as 
grating to their religious sensibilities, as to hear them discussed 
by physicians at the bedside of a dying father. It would not be 
strange if there should be often witnessed, after such discourses, 
a scene like that which was recently beheld, when a Christian, 
of most unobtrusive quiet character, after listening to one of 
that cast, was moved to rise and express the fervent wish, that 
that might be the last political sermon they should ever hear in 
that House of God. We have enough of such discussions in the 
papers throughout the week. We ought to have God's Honse 
oa day for other purposes. We might as well have a Sunday 
paper as a Sunday sermon on politics. That was a cutting 
satire on the pulpit which was uttered when one, on being 
asked, “‘ What was the news?” answered he did not know, for 
he was not at Church on the last Sunday. Of all men in the 
world, Ministers are generally most unfit to handle such 
themes; for if they study them thoroughly, it must be at the 
sacrifice of more important studies, while otherwise their 
opinions are too crude to awaken anything but contempt among 
the judicious and well informed. The clergy cannot bear con- 
tradiction, like men who are trained to it in the contests of the 
political arena ; they easily lose their temper, and they are apt 
to run to excess when once prominently engaged in the civil 
strifes of the day. It may gratify their vanity more to figure 
with Goliah’s sword than with David’s sling, but the sling has 
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more trophies than thesword. And it will be found, moreover, 
that active interference by the Clergy in political matters usually 
redounds to the injury of the very cause they would serve, as 
well as to their own. When they use carnal weapons, they will 
find others more than a match for them. When they take the 
sword, they will be sure in the end to perish with the sword ; 
and, falling in such a contest, there will be deserved the rebuke 
of that Pope, who, when he complained because one of his 

hting prelates was slain in battle, received his bloody armor 
with the words, “ Know now whether this be thy son’s coat 
or no!’ 

And yet the Ministers, who persist in pas Christ Oru- 
cified, are sometimes accused as being behind the times; timv- 
rous, afraid of their popularity, dwelling upon abstractions, 
living in past centuries, and overlooking great interests imme- 
diately around them. ‘They are asked, by some excited parish- 
ioner, why they do not let their voices be heard on these great 
topics of the day, so full of moral concern ; and are told it is 
their duty to advert to them ; while other Ministers, who enter 
into them, are characterized as “the living men,” “the men 
of progress,” the popular preachers, and those who identify 
themselves with the interests of the people. If any Minister be 
afraid to tell his own hearers their sins publicly, or privately, let 
him be called timid and time-serving, but not because he will not 
arraign civil rulers in the pulpit, nor dwell there upon social 
evils tar away. The Clergy best discharge their duty by warning 
men to repent of their own sins, by seeking to save those souls 
which will survive when the civil contests that agitate the na- 
tion shall be buried in the dust of pe ages, and by laboring to 
remove the ignorance, and vice and misery immediately around 
them. Faith, Repentance, Holiness, love to God, love to man, 
the Final Judgment, are not abstractions; neither are they 
pleasant topics to a worldly heart, and hence this new and cun- 
ning device of Satan. To preach these truths and duties can 
never be, to be behind the times, until time is lost in eternity. 
The true Ministers of Christ will prevent and correct political 
evils, as far as they may, by making men good Christians, and 
consequently rulers and good subjects; and they will also 
follow in the train of social wad civil wrong, pouring in oil and 
wine into wounds they could not so prevent. But as to con- 
verting their ye into electioneering uses, or mingling them- 
selves in the civil turmoils and contests of the day, they cannot, 
joe will not. God has called them to higher work and higher 

uties. 

There is, indeed, a preaching to the times which is preaching 
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for eternity. If there be a public calamity, like that of the fall 
of the tower in Siloam, or that of the massacre of those whose 
blood Pilate mingled with their sacrifices, the servant of God 
may use it for personal reproof and warning to his own people. 
And he will find a happy model for his guidance in that divine 
Master, Who, though He stirred up no rage or rebellion against 
Pilate for his cruelty, took occasion from it to bring home to 
His hearers their own need of repentance. Here was preach- 
— the times apart from political preaching. It is in — 
and moving among the people, and becoming acquainted wi 
their every day wants, and sins and sorrows, that the Minister 
best fits himself to be their pastor. He may and he will make 
himself familiar with the affairs of the country, the city, or the 
village where he dwells ; he may, if he choose, quietly exercise 
his rights at the polls; but all his knowledge of men and 
things should be sought and used, not to subserve political 
aims, but to win souls to Christ ; even as the physician watches 
the habits of his patients in their every day life, that he may 
the better heal their sicknesses. In the world, but not of the 
world,—knowing men as they are, to make them what they 
ought to be ;—convinced that he has in that Gospel which he has 
been commissioned to preach, a remedy for every human ill, 
and anxious to apply it ;—so should the servant of Jesus be, so 
will he be, like his divine Lord and Master. 

It is greatly to be feared that the low state of religion amon 
us is owing to forgetfulness of these truths. The old Reviva 
System has died out, and, defective though it was, nothing better 
has taken its place. Ecclesiastical bodies are rent in sunder, 
not by theological, but by social and political questions. Great 
religious societies are torn by factions. Strife and discord reign 
among the followers of Christ. Neglect of the Means of Grace 
prevails in rural districts to a degree that might almost startle 
from their graves the “Sabbath and Sanctuary” loving ancest- 
ors of those dwelling there. In many sections houses of wor- 
ship, once filled, are now thinly attended, or entirely closed, 
anil inquiry shows a large population around driven from their 
sanctuaries by political “ isms,” living in entire neglect of the 
Means of Grace, or assembling in semi-infidel gatherings. 
“ Where twenty vehicles passed my door on the way to God’s 
House many years ago,” said an aged man, “ not five are now 
seen, though there are no more Church edifices, and the popu- 
lation is larger.” Thus at the General Association of Connecti- 
cut, at Middletown,in June last, “A letterfrom Rev. Charles 
Durenne, delegate from the General Convention of Vermont, 
was read. It gave a very discouraging view of the prospects of 
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the churches in that State. Many have become extinct. The 
number of church members has been decreasing at the rate of 
400 a year. Christian families are moving out, and irreligious 
families are taking their places.” 

“The Narrative of the State of Religion in Vermont has the 
following confession and appeal :—The external and agitatin 
questions of the age, important though they may be, have di- 
verted us from attention to personal piety, from duty in our 
closets and families, and from direct individual efforts to save 
souls.’ 

Ata recent meeting of the Congregational Conference of 
Maine it was stated, that in the Churches of that denomination 
in Maine there had been a decrease of 1653 members from 
1843 to 1855. 

The above shows what are the natural results where the 

reachers of religion give up the doctrine of “ Jesus Christ and 

im Crucified,” for any of the exciting topics of the day. 
Spiritual barrenness and desolation are sure to follow. 

Our cities gather not one-third of their population into any 
house of God. Romanism has marked and mapped out our 
land for a pe Missions have a divided and feeble sup- 
port. And where are the Clergy? Many of them leaders in 
the agitation that has rent asunder societies and churches ; 
many of them stirring up their people to contests with evils afar 
off, to the neglect of ie reater near at hand; many of them 
seldom urging the soul-saving doctrines of the Cross, but catch- 
ing up every popular topic of the week, to give a re-hash to the 
— on the Lord’s day of that upon which they have already 

ed to loathing and surfeit ; while the Pulpit has so lost in dig- 
nity and power, that Candidates for the Ministry are every- 
where decreasing in proportion, and the ery is for laborers for 
the harvest. Who does not see the cunning device of the ad- 
versary in all this! 

Will it be said that the picture is not correct, if intended for 
the Clergy of our own Church? It is coneeded that they have 
not sat for the portrait, though for some among them it will be 
found a likeness, or with features of resemblance. Our Clergy, 
as a body, thank God, do preach Christ Crucified, do deal with 
present evils, do abstain from political topics ; nor are we yet 
rent by any strifes, save those purely theological. Perhaps it 
may be said of us, that it is because we have not life enough to 
fight, and care not for civil evils, so that we may but maintain 
our dignity, and secure our good livings. Certainly, however, 
we have as yet no very inviting example in the results of cler- 
ical interference with political and social contests, among those 
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of other nemes, to tempt us to engage in the fray. On the 
contrary, there is enough that is saddening among them to 
awaken our truest sympathies and deepest anxieties. If one 
word of entreaty and warning might be heard by the thousands 
of ministers of other names now engaged in political strifes, we 
would beseech them to forsake them, and return to the preach- 
ing of the Cross. We believe, that if not a man among them 
would ever again open his lips upon such themes, but devote 
himself to the winning of souls to Christ, and the building them 
up in faith and holiness, it would be better for the country, 
better for our civil and social interests, better for the cause of 
Christ, better for themselves in the day of judgment, and that 
to the resolution to do so, openly se te all the people of 
Gop would say, Amen. 

Nor are we without danger of being drawn into the vortex, 
and, indeed, we have already enough of the mingling of the po- 
litical and the religious to render the note of warning needful. 
We have, as yet, few clerical demagogues, evangelists of new 
Christs, apostles of progress, platform orators, et id genus omne. 
But let us beware. We are surrounded by infection. We can 
hardly live in the midst of it without danger. Let us remem- 
ber that the holy and the good are the salt of the land ; that the 
prevalent in prayer avert God’s anger from it; that righteous- 
ness exalteth a people ; and let our Clergy ever be laborious in 
their proper sphere, peaceful, preaching and acting as if they 
felt that the Gospel was the remedy for every ill, and the great 
morality was love to Christ. Let us remember our solemn Or- 
dination vow, to give ourselves wholly to our office, so that, as 
much as lieth in us, we would apply ourselves wholly to this 
one thing, and draw all our cares and studies this way, laying 
aside the study of the world and of the flesh. 
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Art. IIL—COUSIN AND THE PRINCETON REVIEWER. 


Noruie is more certain than that the taste and the talent for 
the highest metaphysical speculations are not universally dif- 
fused among men. Nor is it by any means certain that the 
taste or the inclination to engage in such speculations is always 
accompanied with the ¢alent requisite for their successful prose- 
eution. Nay, all our observation leads us to suspect more and 
more a contrariety between the two; so that where the one is 
found the other is not likely to exist at all—and never, except 
in those rare instances which mark the philosophical genius 
who has been sent to us—as once in an age such men are sent 
—to clear up old difficulties, solve the newly raised problems, 
and advance and extend over new regions of science the domain 
of human comprehension. Even among those whose names 
are conspicious on the page of the history of philosophy—few, 
very few comparatively have written with any insight of 
the things concerning which they wrote. Most of them have 
done but little if anything more than ring new changes upon 
old words—the common stock in trade of all metaphysical 
speculators. They seem to assume that the words most com- 
monly occurring, and which constitute the technical terms of 
the science, are like the terms and symbols of an algebraical 
equation, to be used without any necessary knowledge of the 
thing for which the term stands, with no recognition of the fact 
that everwhere else, except in Mathematics, there may be, and 
most likely is, some inadequacy between the term used and 
the object represented by it. In the Calculus, for example, 
it makes no difference what is the concrete objeet for whieh 
the terms used may stand. The 2, y and 2, &c., may stand for 
a certain number of men, horses, masses of granite, stars and 
planets in the heavenly spheres, or whatever else may become 
the object of thought and diserete quantification, and it makes 
no difierence with the mode of procedure, or the certainty of 
the result. We exclude from the scope of our calculation all 
the matter that constitutes these objeets individuals in logical 
— and regard them only as units, the last element of 

iscrete quantity. But everywhere else, except in the mere 
science of numbers alone, the object of thought, be it what it 
may, enters into the scope of our reasoning and investigations, 
not as a unit only, a mere something having objective individual 
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reality, undistinguished from other objects by any individual 
differentia of its own—but as an individual distinguished from 
all other objects by inseparable properties by means of which 
it is cognized. Hence, while in Mathematics we proceed in our 
reasonings regardless of the differentia of individual objects, 
which therefore for mathematical purposes we regard and call 
mere units—everywhere else we must regard these differentia ; 
our methods are determined by, and the certainty of our re- 
sults depend upon them. And hence the difference between 
Mathematics and Logic—between the mere science of numbers 
and calculation, and those methods and processes of reasoning 
by which we ascertain and prove the propositions which go to 
make up the sum of human science in every department of 
knowledge. This is a fundamental principle, one that underlies 
and pervades all Science, and gives to Logic its determinate 
form. It is one, the ignorance or neglect of which has been 
the cause of an immense amount of error, bewilderment and 
confusion. De Morgan’s Formal Logic is based upon the mis- 
take we have just pointed out, and with its rectification it falls 
baseless to the ground. Sir William Hamilton, with ail his 
learning and acuteness, never fully realized this distinction ; or 
if he did, he did not apply it to the guidance of his specula- 
tions. Hence his absurd notion of Negative Propositions with 
undistributed Predicates, which are impossible in reality, as 
much so as a triangle with two right angles, and are possible 
to thought only on condition that we ignore the essential matter 
of terms and propositions. And to the same cause are we to 
attribute much of his application of logic to metaphysical sub- 
jects in his “ Philosophy of the Conditioned.” It is cerougibaint 
a tissue of blunders, made in pursuit of this same error; the 
same thing is conspicuous also everywhere in his writings. 
Especially in his Essays on Education the error is precisely 
the same in kind as if one should undertake to write on polity 
and political economy, without considering that society is made 
up of men, and its forms determined by the peculiarities of 
human nature, assuming that it can make no difference whether 
society is composed of men, animals, or mere inanimate 
blocks, so long as they have reality, and may be counted and 
computed among the things that are. Words are taken for 
things, or rather things are taken for and as implying no more 
than the intensity of the words which denote them, and evola- 
tions, combinations and deductions are made—possibly in due 
regard to logical formula—but with as little consideration of 
the things for which the terms stand, as is required in the dif- 
ferentiation of an algebraic variable. 
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It is, however, a point not settled in the affirmative, we appre- 
hend, that anywhere else than in pure mathematics we can force 
ourselves by means of Formula and Theorems—into dark 
recesses—or through obscure mysteries—any further than by 
clearness of insight, we can see at every step precisely the 
meaning and signification of our terms—the new ones that 
arise as well as the original ones with which we started—and 
the force of every new combination of terms, and its general 
effect upon the whole process of the thonght. We contend, as 
the inevitable inference from the distinction to which we have 
a between the mere unit with which mathematics 

eals—and the individual—which is the last element in logical 
formulae and methods—that this point never can be settled in 
the affirmative ; but that at every step of our reasoning we must 
pause as with each move in a game of chess, and comprehend 
precisely how the position of the men and the prospects of the 
game are affected by the change. And until this truth is recog- 
nized and acted upon, we have no hope of any important pro- 
gress or improvement in metaphysical science. 

On the other hand, we have a class of writers—who are by 
far the most numerous in our age—who seem to rely upon in- 
sight alone—disdaining the scientific methods, unable to give 
to their announcements a scientific elucidation and proof, and 
often holding that these intuitions of the Reason, as they call 
them, are far above all the deductions of Logic—the mere 
a of the mechanical and constructive understanding. 

uch are the brilliant thoughts that we meet with in the 
writings of Coleridge, Carlyle, De Quincey, Emerson, &c. The 
distinction between insight and reasoning, generally spoken of 
as the difference between the Reason (as the faculty of insight) 
and the Understanding, (as the faculty of reasoning,) considered 
as a distinction founded upon a difference in the two classes of 
mental functions, is, beyond question, well founded, and of the 
utmost importance. but the great diversity between them 
which is claimed by Coleridge, for instance, amounting as it 
‘does to some measure of contrariety, is not only unfounded in 
fact, but most delusive and pernicious in its consequences. If 
there be a class of truths which, in the language of these wri- 
ters, the Reason can see—but Understanding cannot construe 
and legitimate by its formulae of induction—generalization 
and deduction—they are truths which must be considered be- 
yond the domain of rte and of human knowledge— 
truths, therefore, which should neither be affirmed nor denied, 
-since they can neither be proved nor disproved. Doubtless 
logical reasoning is far more difficult and requires a higher ex- 
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ercise and a wider grasp of meiutal activity than mathematical. 
Bat it is no less true every where else than in mathematics—that 
we have no right to affirm as true what we cannot prove— 
prove, we say, though it be by different methods according to 
the nature of the proposition asserted. And here we come 
round again to the remark with which we started—the Taste 
for metaphysics—consists, asit is usually understood, in little 
else than a love of making these assertions which, to the masses 
of thinkers even, are wholly unintelligible—claiming to be re- 
garded as profound as they are unintelligible—and excusing 
themselves from explaining or proving their assertions on the 
ground that explanation and proof belong to the understanding, 
whereas their teachings are the announcements of the Reason— 
above Logic and above Science. The talent for metaphysics 
on the other hand, consists in the ability to take such statements 
—as many of them as are true, and any of them that are true— 
and give to them a scientific elucidation that carries along 
with it, step by step, the mind of the hearer or reader—and in 
which very elucidation consists, for the most part, the proof 
of the proposition to be elucidated. Precisely as in mathemat- 
ics, the talent for mathematics is the ability to see and put 
in order the successive steps by which a difficult theorem or a 
proposition of wide comprehension is shown to be true; so in 
metaphysics, the talent for metaphysics is a very different 
thing from a love of obscure and paradoxical sayings—which 
because they are incomprehensible, are supposed to be pro- 
found, and into which men, with clearer minds than their 
authors, may, by the dint of hard study, put a meaning that the 
authors of those very sayings never understood, nor supposed 
for a moment to be contained or implied in their formulas. 

We are among those who believe Metaphysics to be a sci- 
ence, its truths and facts to be susceptible of a scientific 
arrangement and elucidation—and that by a gradual progress 
such as we have in Mathematics—most persons may, by study, 
and time, and mental discipline, come to understand and 
— even the highest truths of Ontology, sufficiently for 
all the practical purposes of life—and sufficiently, at least, to 
save them from the perils of error and delusion to which they 
are exposed by the pretentious arrogance of those who have 
more confidence than wisdom—and are more ready to talk 
than to listen—to teach than to learn. 

One of the greatest difficulties in the way of such a result, is 
the fact that in a most of those terms, which in the 
more abstruse speculations become of necessity technical, are 
the words with which all persons are familiar in their general 
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acceptations, as used in the ordinary discussions and communi- 
cations of life. If, for example, one meets in any book the 
assertion that “in the Parabola the subnormal is equal to 
one-half of the parameter,” he says at once here are terms 
that I do not understand. He knows, perhaps, that a Parabo- 
la is a curve, but precisely what kind of a curve, he does not 
know. The wed: “‘subnormal,” he had perhaps never seen 
before, and he has no definite idea of what a parameter is ; and 
he wisely abstains from expressing any opinion, whether of 
assent or dissent. He leaves the statement as one which it is 
no discredit for him not to understand, or be able to discuss— 
having never had the means and opportunity to master the 
branch of mathematics to which it belongs. But if one should 
meet in a work professedly treating of the most abstruse 
questions in metaphysics—the assertion, “God only is sub- 
stance—all else is mere phenomena,” he perhaps would raise 
his hands with an exclamation of horror at the pantheism 
which he would straightway suppose to be contained in the 
statement. It would never occur to him that in this connection 
both “substance” and “ phenomena” come to have a technical 
meaning as precise and as far from the ordinary and general 
sense in which those words are used, as the words “subnor- 
mal,” and “ parameter,” are from any words with which he is ac- 
quainted in the ordinary vocabulary of lfc. 

We have been led in a measure to these reflections and to 
this course of remark, by an article in the Princeton Review 
for April, 1856, on Dr. Henry’s Translation of Cousin’s Lee- 
tures in review of Locke’s Essay on the Human Understand- 
ing, and the Sensational School of Philosophy in general. Of 
this Article, if we were to speak of it in its own phraseology, 
we should call it an “ atrocious attack” on Cousin, and espe- 
cially on Dr. Henry as his translator. But we shall charac- 
terize it in no such terms. The use of words in such cases is 
determined for the most part by the effect which the act pro- 
duces upon ourselves, rather than from any insight of the de- 
sign of the author of the act, or the objective character of the 
act itself. We take, therefore, the reviewer’s adjectives as a con- 
fession that Dr. Henry’s Article accomplished its object—hit 
precisely where he intended that it should—exposed as he 
avowed his intention of doing, the ignorance and incompe- 
tency of the writer against whose strictures it was direct 
an effect which no “attack,” however “ ferocious,” could 
have produced, if its statements had been as uncalled for and 
as unfounded as the Reviewer would have us believe. Indeed, 
he confesses that the Dr’s reply—to the previous attack—was 
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“a great trial to his patience and meekness,” and we can all 
join in the expression of pity, if not of regret, that any one 
who is so weak in these points should have exposed himself to 
any such “ great trial.” 

r. Henry needs no defense. The Princeton Reviewer is 
the first person, we apprehend, that ever discovered that he was 
a fool, or “ entirely incompetent to understand the first princi- 
ples of a philosophy which, for thirteen years, he professed to 
teach.” Basak none of his hundreds of pupils ever made this 
discovery. Sir William Hamilton, whom the Princeton Re- 
viewer seems to suppose did know something of philosophy, 
even, though neither Cousin nor Dr. Henry did, never made any 
such discovery. Cousin himself, it seems, never suspected that 
Dr. Henry did not understand and rightly represent him. 
And we are quite willing to leave the Princeton Reviewer alone 
in the originality of his discovery, and of the glory which it 
may bring him. 

The author of the Review undertakes to prove that Consin is 
a Pantheist, or Atheist, and, by holdiug that God only is sub- 
stantive, and all else merely phenomenal of Him, destroys the 
distinctions between right and wrong, denies human personal- 
ity, and consequently all moral accountability. And yet he 

mits that Cousin sometimes uses the words “ substance and 
phenomenon ” in a way that he cannot exactly understand and 
reconcile with what he supposes to be Cousin’s theory. If his 
modesty had been equal to his “ patience and meekness,” he 
should have bethought himself, that as Cousin is no fool, it is 
quite possible that, under the unintelligible sense of the words 
“ phenomenon and substance,” as used by him, there niay be a 
meaning which, if he could get at it, and adequately comprehend 
it, would solve the whole difficulty, puta new construction upon 
the whole tenor of his teachings concerning the Creator and 
the created, and relieve it entirely of what seems to him now 
unmitigated Pantheism of the worst kind But our meek and 
patient champion had no such misgivings. It apparently never 
occurred to him, that he might be ignorant of Cousin’s under- 
standing of his own terms and theories. He found many pas- 
sages without a single word in them to suggest a doubt of the 
correctness of the interpretation which he put upon them, and 
with Omar-like logic he concludes, that if those passages, which 
were so blind to = contained anything not in the plainer 
ones, they .were useless, not needing to be studied out; and if 
they did contain what was not in them, they might be neg- 
lected as useless. 

We have no disposition to defend Cousin’s speculations as a 
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whole, for the reason that as such we do not adopt them. On the 
contrary, we have already several times expressed our decided 
dissent from some of the doctrines which he has promulgated. 
But whatever may be the place which he may hereafter occupy 
in the classifications of philosophers, we are pretty certain that 
by no possible combination or arrangement of them can he be 
classed among or reckoned with the Pantheists. We think, on 
the other hand, that he will be regarded and esteemed chiefly 
as having refuted the infidel and skeptical speculations of Eng- 
land and Germany, and recalled the thoughts of men with an 
eloquence and an earnestness never surpassed in this depart- 
ment of thought and of literature, to those great first principles 
of theism, of moral freedom and moramtallleg, and of absolute 
truth, upon which all that is true in speculation, or valuable in 
practice, must depend. 

We do not propose to discuss the point at issue between 
Cousin and the Princeton Reviewer at length, or even at all, in 
these pages, and for several good reasons. First, we should 
not have room to discuss it in a manner that would make it in- 
telligible and satisfactory. In the second place, the discussion 
could not interest more than a very small part of those for whom 
our Quarterly is designed. And, finally, we have no system of 
theology or doctrinal views which are in danger of being un- 
dermined by the philosophical speculations of the age. We 
and our system are moored fast to the Rock of Ages, and the 
pillar and ground of the truth, so that our position is stronger 
than any mere system of philosophical speculation. We have 
no occasion to raise the ery of Atheism, Pantheism, &c., on the 
first manifestation of every energy or freedom of thought. 
Our “ craft” is never in danger. 

There are several things, however, in the Reviewer's method 
of making out his point that are worth noticing. He seems to 
spare no pains, and to omit no occasion for a thrust at Dr. 

enry, as though the doctor had ever endorsed Cousin as a 
whole, or had made himself responsible for all his speculations. 
He attaches no importance to the disclaimers of Dr. Henry and 
of Cousin, of those very doctrines which he is resolved to have 
them teach. “Poor Dr. Henry,” we use his own words, “is 
entirely incompetent to understand the first principles of a phi- 
losophy which for thirteen years he professed to teach.” And 
as for Bossin, it is nothing more than is to be expected of him, 
that he should deny and repudiate all the objectionable features 
of his teachings, in order the more effectually to secure confi- 
dence, and the adoption of the seminal principles of his demor- 
alizing system. The readiness with which one can thus dispose 
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of the statements of others is always a little suspicious. It ma 
be a mere trick of the practical dialectician. It may result 
from the too free application of one’s own principles and habits 
of action to the interpretation of the acts of others. But in any 
view, it excites suspicion and distrust. It leads us to look out 
for the very tricks which he calls attention to, and is often the 
first eo that they form any part of the game we are en- 

ed in. 

he Reviewer gives an outline extending over several 
pages of what he calls the “German Philosophy.” One accus- 
tomed to accuracy and precision of thinking, or to much cau- 
tion in his statements, is inclined to ask what system of the 
German philosophy he means? If he means to merge them all 
into oné, he can hardly find an opinion that may not be set 
down as included in the “ German Philosophy.” Germany is 
something of a great country, and German ee | is rather 
a wide and comprehensive field, as those of us have found who 
have attempted to explore it. It comprehends systems as 
widely different as the English or the French philosophy—as 
unlike as any in the Greek language, including the Sophists 
and Neoplatonists. The Reviewer, however, gives neither 
extracts nor authorities for his outline, but only adds that he 
will supply them in abundance if they are called for. Doubt- 
less he can and will. But it may be well to consider the few 
attempts which he makes at reasoning and interpretation in 
the present Article,in order to form some estimate of the prob- 
able value of any verification he may hereafter attempt to give 
of his present exposition of the “German Philosophy.” Dr. 
Henry had remarked that it was “incredible to him that any 
person of ordinary good sense could bring such accusations 
ainst Cousin’s philosophy as this Princeton Reviewer brings.” 
The Reviewer with great emphasis asserts and proves that Dr. 
Henry must at that very time have known that such charges 
had been made. The difference between knowing that they 
had been made, and being able to understand how sensible men 
could make them, is broad enough, one would suppose, to be 
seen and recognized by most men. But it escapes the sagacity 
of our Reviewer. Again, the Reviewer quotes Sir William 
Hamilton as proving that Cousin had “ adopted the system of 
Schelling as a whole.” And yet in the very passage which he 
cites from Sir William, that authority says of Cousin, that he 
was “ by no means a servile disciple of Schelling,”—“ the schol- 
ar, though enamored of his master’s system, is SUFFICIENTLY 
AWARE of the two insuperable difficulties of that theory.” 
We cannot see how one could be “ sufficiently aware” of “ in- 
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superable difficulties” until he had rejected them. And if so, 
we must wait to be informed how Cousin could have received 
a “system as a whole,” “the two insuperable difficulties of 
which ” he had rejected. 

Let us now look at one or two specimens of interpretation. 
The Reviewer gives us the famous aphorism of Hegel : “Alles 
wirklich ist vernunftig.” This he puts in small capitals, and 
repeats it on a subsequent page as “ the motto on the banner 
of this philosophy.” 

Now for our Tastoiiniste translation of it. “All that is, is 
divine.” We know of nothing in our reading of German that 
authorizes the translation of “vernunftig” by “divine.” 
Nor do any of the dictionaries within our reach help us any in 
the emergency. They all give “ vernunftig” as meaning “ ra- 
tional,” “in accordance with reason.” And our own knowl- 
edge of the German wsus loguendi agrees thereto. To say that 
whatever exists is rational, so far from being Pantheism, or lia- 
ble to censure at all, is merely the assertion of what we all be- 
lieve, namely, that all the works of the Creator exhibit marks 
of intelligence and design. 

One more specimen only have we room for. “ He [God] is 
a Werdende Personlichkeit, an all-comprehending person.” 
It will certainly be news to most readers of the German that 
“ Werdende” means “ all-comprehending.” “ Werden” means to 
become, to pass into reality ; and to call God a “ Werdende Per- 
sonlichkeit” we should understand as merely asserting that He 
is a Person who is at all times going forth into His works, and 
manifesting Himself in whatever exists.* 





* We promised to give our readers no more illustrations of the Reviewer's 
“ competency,” such as it is, and we mean to keep our promise; but we cannot 
forbear to put the following in a note. 

On p. 361 he quotes from Dr. Henry’s Translation the following words: “ The 
finite cannot exist without the Infinite, and the Infinite can be realized [i. ¢., 
become real] only by developing itself,” &e. The words here put in brackets 
by the Reviewer are his interpretation of “realize.” It is true that to“ be- 
come real” is one meaning of the word, and one which makes Cousin teach 
what our Reviewer calls Monism” But it also means to cognize as real, and 
in that sense Cousin is saying only that we know or recognize the Infinite only 
by means of the finite, or, in other words, we know God only by His revealed 
word and His works. 

Again, on p. 371, he quotes what he calls “one of those revealing sentences 
and illustrations which are worth whole pages of philosophical jargon.” It is 
as follows: “ Take away nature and the soul, and every sign. of God, disap- 

ars.” Our Reviewer evidently did not notice the words “every sign,” or 
otherwise he could not have taken any exception to the assertion. For cer- 
tainly we know of no sign or proof of God's existence, except those that are 
found in the soul of man and in nature; the Bible itself is nothing, except as 
it is included in one or the other—the soul or objective nature. 
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Competency and incompetency are but relative terms; and 
after this exhibition of the Reviewer's idea of what constitutes 
“ competency,” our readers will have no difficulty in seeing that 
it need not, as we can assure them it does not, disturb the Dr’s 
complacency in the least, to be declared, by this Reviewer, 
“incompetent,” and even “ entirely incompetent” for the task 
he has undertaken. 

We have already said that we do not design in this place to 

into a discussion of the difficult and abstruse subject in 
issue between the Princeton Reviewer and Cousin. We know 
of no single formula in which one can express his theodica. It 
must be expressed in parts and fragments, now one element and 
then another. Nor do we know of any writer, not even the 
writers of Holy Scripture excepted, who has ever sought to ex- 
press any earnest living thoughts on the being and attributes 
of God, who has not at the same time, while developing one 
element of his thought, used language which, taken by itself 
and alone, would be regarded as teaching some false view of 
theism—as Atheism, Pantheism, or Dualism. How often have 
the Holy Scriptures been charged by the adversaries of our 
faith with seskie a tri-theism. And we do not now recollect 
a single Pantheistic writer since the introduction of Christian- 
ity who has not claimed, that the declaration of the apostle, 
“In Him we live, and move, and have our being,” is Panthe- 
istic, and consistent with Pantheism only. 

That Cousin has shared in this common misfortune is not to 
be denied. Nor are we disposed to deny that he has gone far- 
ther in this use of language than there was any necessity for, or 
than can be justified on any sound principles. But it must be 
remembered that he was a Frenchman, that his published writ- 
ings were for the most part first delivered as extempore lec- 
tures, to a large and miscellaneous audience, and to be popular 
they must be eloquent, and to be eloquent on such subjects, 
they must be somewhat extravagant. The Princeton Reviewer 
has accumulated many pages of extracts for the purpose of 
substantiating his charge of that form of Pantheism which he 
calls Monism. Many of these passages are well enough, and 
teach the highest and soundest fa toon when understood in the 
sense in which they were intended—when, in short, we give 
to the technical terms that occur in them their technical meaning, 
and that only, instead of taking them in their popular and some- 
what vague sense. Take for example the assertion several times 
referred to, “ God alone is substantial, all else is mere pheno- 
mena.” Now, by substance we may mean, in the popular 
sense, what is hard, or whatever is real. But we may also 
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mean, as Cousin doubtless did, guod substat per se, that is, 
whatever is se/f-existent, and from which all else proceeds; and 
by phenomenal, he would mean only the common and uni- 
versally admitted truth, that all else but God came into exist- 
ence from Him,—in other words, that He created and sustains 
all but Himself. Ifthe Princeton Reviewer means to deny this, 
he must either deny the reality of whatever is not God, and 
hence is a Pantheist himself, or he must maintain the eternity 
and the uncreated nature of matter, and hence believe in two 
eternal uncreated substances, the one of which must be as 
much and as truly God as the other. We are also ready to ad- 
mit, as we have in fact asserted and maintained in our pre- 
ceding numbers, that there are many expressions in Cousin’s 
works—most, if not all, of which the Reviewer has quoted—that 
cannot be justified on any plea that we know of, and which can 
ony be condemned. 

ut it is a question worthy of consideration whether his sys- 
tem is to be judged by such expressions. Few persons, we 
apprehend, will ever comprehend Cousin’s system asa whole, 
and still fewer, even if there are any, that will adopt it. Dif- 
ferent readers will take one part or another as they are pre-dis- 
posed and inclined. It is said that toads and certain other 
reptiles suck from the earth, which is the common nurse of all 
living things, and affords the nutriment on which they all live, 
—only the poison which is congenial to the constitution of 
their natures. In like manner, it is quite possible that there is 
a class of readers who will get only Pantheism from the writ- 
ings of Cousin. But such minds will find evil anywhere, and 
we know of no book—not even the Bible itself—to which we 
could refer them as one that they could read with safety, with- 
out the authoritative guidance of the Church, and the analogy 
of the faith. But what is Cousin’s aim? Most men write or 
speak with an object in view, with the design to accomplish 
some object. Is it not known that most of Cousin’s writings are 
critical, or if one chooses controversial? Has he not passed in 
review nearly or quite every system of philosophy that has 
ever been advocated? Has he not among the rest exposed the 
error of Xenophanes, and Spinoza’s Pantheism? Has he not 
exposed the two insuperable difficulties of the system of Schel- 
ling and Hegel? In short, is there a system which denies the 
distinction between God and the creation, or in any way incul- 
cates pantheism, atheism, materialism, or denies the spirituality, 
the personality, and the immortality of the soul, which he has 
not criticized, exposed and refuted ¢ 
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This charge of Pantheism or Atheism—for even in the 
Princeton Reviewer's estimation they are substantially the 
same—is by no means new in history. It is an old and oft re- 
curring expedient. Socrates was put to death as an atheist. The 
early Christians were condemned and executed as atheists. 
Cudworth, the author of the immortal treatise on “ The Intel- 
lectual System of the Universe,” was accused of atheism in his 
day, (if we remember right.) And there seems to be no end to 
the use of the charge of atheism against those whose notions of 
the Divine character and attributes differs from that of those 
who find it easier to excite a prejudice than to refute what they 
regard as an error. We remember in our college days, that a 
classmate, during one of his vacations, called upon a venerable 
friend of the Baptist persuasion. The old gentleman said to 
him, “well, Mr. N—, what do you learn up at——?” Our class- 
mate was mischievous enough to repeat in answer some of the 
wildest speculations that had been broached, to which his friend 
replied, “If I should hear any one we eee things, I should 
think it was at the instigation of the Devil.” 

“ Oh !” says the young collegian, “ we don’t believe in any 
Devil up at ” 

“ Indeed, then you are atheists!” replied the pious octagen- 
arian. 

Now it is barely possible that one might show that the de- 
nial of the existence and personality of the Devil involves a 
rejection of all proper and right theism. But we are not aware 
ot any process of thought by which such a proposition could 
be proved. Most undoubtedly the pious old Baptist had no 
such process in his mind. Nor have many of those other per- 
sons who in like manner brand with an opprobrious name what 
they dislike, any definite conception of the meaning of those 
terms, or the propriety of using them in the connections where 
they place them. 

Now, granting that all the Reviewer's extracts from Cousin 
are correctly cited, and in a fair interpretation of them, we 
cannot see that they were intended to teach anything more 
than that God is the only substantial self-existent Being—that 
all else besides Himself is His work—the sign and proof of His 
existence, and without which we could never know that He 
exists, and which can no more exist without Him than our 
thought can exist without our mind or the thinking agent, and 
that being necessarily a living personal being, creation is ne- 
cessarily implied in His existence. But suppose this were not 
the theodice which is taught in these extracts; it is to be re- 
membered that they are extracts from divers works in which 
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Cousin was aiming to refute errors—and in many cases even 
precisely these very same errors which the Princeton Re- 
viewer Tos cited these extracts to show that he teaches. As 
such they are mere obditer dicta, and cannot, except by the 
— unfairness, be cited as a fair exposition of his system. 

rant that even in the Reviewer's interpretation of them, they 
contain opinions which Cousin teaches, yet they are not what 
he teaches. For to say that they are what, 7. ¢. that which he 
teaches, is taking his teachings as a whole and declaring them 
identical with the sense and purport of the extracts. As Cousin 
has said, “ Of God and the world must be said two things 
in appearance contrary—we know God only by the world 
and God is essentially distinct and different from the world.” 
One of these two things only has the Reviewer taken and 
chosen to exhibit. The other he has omitted. “The real 
question,” says the Reviewer, “ is does he [Cousin] reduce the 
universe of mind and matter to mere phenomena? If he does 
not, then we concede that he is no Pantheist.” But what does 
Cousin mean by “phenomena?” Does he make “ phenome- 
nal” coordinate and contrary to “ self-subsistent substance ?” 
The Reviewer admits that Cousin’s “ nomenclature is not fixed ; 
he uses the same word in opposite senses, and therefore fre- 
quently affirms and denies the same proposition. Thus he 
sometimes says that the ego is a substance, and the non-ego is a 
substance; and then again he not only denies this, but argues 
to prove that neither the one nor the other can be substantial.” 
If Cousin has sometimes used the words “ substance ” and “ phe- 
nomena” in their popular sense, and at others in their technical 
sense, it is not strange, nor any more than most, if not all other 
persons have done. And we suppose that everybody knows that 
the same proposition may require to be denied or affirmed, just 
as its terms are taken in one sense or another. In the popular 
sense of the words “ acids are always sour,” but taking “ acids” 
in its technical sense and the very contradictory of the asser- 
' tion is true, “ acids are not always sour.” So precisely with 
the word “ phenomena,” upon which the Reviewer says the 
whole question of Cousin’s Monism depends. In the popular 
sense—ineaning by phenomena only some unreal appearance, 
as that of a ghost, an appearance which is unreal—a mere 
delusion—and the case can most unquestionably be made out 
against him. But taking it in its other sense as meaning, 
only those derived and created existences which manifest and 
show us the reality of the self-existent and underived, and then 
assuredly “the universe of mind and matter” may be called 
“mere phenomena,” without implying any form of Pantheism, 
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and must be so called, or we by necessity deny the creation and 
imply the eternal existence of what we as Christians have been 
taught to believe to be the work of an intelligent and bountiful 
Creator. 

We had designed to give some extracts from the writings of 
Cousin asserting doctrines most directly contradictory of those 
which the Reviewer attributes to him. But, on opening the 
volumes before us, we know neither where to begin or where 
toend. We might quote Cousin’s disclaimer of those doc- 
trines, but we have seen that the Reviewer admits the fact of 
such disclaimers, and how he disposes of them. We might also 
quote passages in abundance in which Cousin discusses and en- 
forces doctrines of opposite character to those ascribed to him 
in the Review. But the existence of such passages is also ad- 
mitted, and thought to imply that Cousin “ was not sure of his 
own ground,” [however sure the Reviewer may have been of 
it,] “and had not given fully his own consent to the system 
which he had embraced ;” “ and he had a wholesome and praise- 
worthy apprehension that the public mind in France was not 
era for the full development and inculcation of German 

“antheism. Hence the vacillations, the saying and unsaying, 
the inculeations of Pantheism, and the avowals of theism, with 
which his writings abound.” If such passages are abundant, 
there is no possibility of quoting them in the present article in 
any such numbers, or at such length, as to present a fair view 
of the whole subject, when compared with those of the opposite 
character, which are accumulated in the article of something 
over fifty pages in the Princeton Review. Nor, in fact, could 
we give a just and adequate impression from any extracts that 
we could quote. Such an impression, we apprehend, could be 
made only by the whole of Cousin’s works, or any one of them 
taken as a whole, and read through with a constant view to its 
aim and design. Pregnant, pithy sentences we can find in 
abundance, everywhere ; for example: “The God of humanity 
is no more separated from, than He is concentrated in, the 
world.” We cannct imagine a more pointed and terse denial 
of the precise form of Pantheism attributed to him by the’ 
Reviewer than in this antithetic declaration, “Gop 1s nor con- 
CENTRATED IN THE WORLD, but separated from it.” Again 
Cousin asks, “‘ What is Pantheism? It is not a disguised athe- 
ism, as it has been called. No; it isavowed atheism. To say, 
in the presence of this universe, vast, beautiful, magnificent as 
it is, God is there entire, behold God, there is no other—this is 
to say, as clearly as ingniry that there is no God, for it is to 
say that the universe has not a cause essentially different from 
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its effects.” God not in the universe entirely, but a cause Es- 
SENTIALLY DIFFERENT FROM THE UNIVERSE, His effect! And yet 
this same author is a Pantheist, and teaches unmitigated Pan- 
theism of the worst kind ! 

Our explanation of Cousin’s language, and exposition of his 
theism are not materially different trom those given by Dr. 
Henry himseif,* as will appear from the following passages 
from his preface, in reply to the first attack ot the Prince- 
ton Review :— 


‘Now, Cousin not only does not teach Pantheism in either of these forms, 
but, on the contrary, clearly and abundantly exposes and confutes them all. 
He maintains the substantial existence of God, and the substantial existence of 
the universe of mind and matter; of God as distinct from the universe; of God 
as the cause and the universe the effect; of God as superior to the universe by 
all the superiority of an infinite uncreated substance and cause over all finite 
and created substances and causes. Yet all that Cousin says expressly and 
directly on this subject is kept out of view by the writer of the article, and 
some speculations respecting the relation of the creation to God, and some ex- 
pressions concerning the all-pervading presence and energy of God, are paraded 
as proof of Pantheism. 

“‘ As to the speculations about the creation considered as the necessary pro- 
duct of the divine activity: I should suppose it would be readily admitted 
by any thinker, that if God had never created any thing he would never have 
exerted his power out of himself, never have manifested himself. I should sup- 
pose it would be equally admitted to be natural to the human mind to conceive 
that God, as an infinite personal cause, a free potential ‘activity, would put 
forth or actualize His power in some determinate, and therefore finite produc- 
tion, that is to say, would create. I do not-understand Cousin as asserting that 
creation is necessary in any other sense than this, relative, namely, to our con- 
ception of an infinite cause personal and free. If he intended the assertion as 
absolute, I should not adopt it; but certainly I should never dream of consider- 
ing it Pantheism; it has no more to do with Pantheism than with Polytheism ; 
and as to the rest is perfectly harmless. 

“ And as to the expressions relating to the all-pervading presence and energy 
of God in the universe: they are the same sort of expressions as those in 
which all elevated meditation on the Divine Being naturally utters itself; and 
the charge of Pantheism would lie equally against nine-tenths of the most ac- 
eredited devotional poetry, and against *.1e Holy Scriptures themselves, which 
speak of God as ‘all in all,’ and of creavures as ‘living, moving, and having 
their Brine IN HIM,” ete., ete.—pp. xix—xxi. . 


Again, says Dr. Henry : 


“It may be readily admitted, that in the passages quoted in this connection, 
there are some expressions which a person predetermined to make out a point, 





* The final and deliberate conclusion of the “competent” Reviewer is thus 
expressed :—“ We honestly think that Dr. Henry is the most incompetent man 
in this whole sphere whom we have ever encountered, in print or out of it.” 
If this is what he “ honestly” thixks, we would be obliged to him if he would 
just give us notice when he is expressing what he dishoneetly thinks. Or are 
we y infer that the honest thinking, being the exception, alone needs notifica- 
tion 
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might plausibly put forward as Pantheistic, and which a reader predisposed to 
believe the charge, and not thoroughly acquainted with the author's writings, 
might naturally receive as such. And the same may be said of numerous pas- 
sages of Holy Scripture. But to any candid and competent thinker, who pro- 
ceeds upon the only fair rule of interpretation in the case of ambiguous or un- 
guarded expressions—namely, that of explaining what an author says by its 
special purpose, and by what he says more officially and ape in other 
peers. it will be evident that these expressions, occuring where they do, are 

irected against the Scholastic way of considering God, which tends to make 
him but an abstraction instead of the living God; and so in the unguarded fer- 
vor with which he repudiates the “ dead God” of the Schoolmen, he may seem 
to set forth “ the grosser God of Pantheism.”—p. xli. 


After citing several passages, in which Cousin expressly de- 
nounces Pantheism “ as atheism at bottom,” as a “ denying of 
God,” as “ saying there is no God,” Dr. Henry proceeds : 


“Cousin, then, is no Pantheist. We have his explicit condemnation of it. He 
does not confound God with the universe. And to say that he is a Pantheist in 
the improper sense in which the word is sometimes used, [the “ Monism” of the 
Princeton Reviewer,] to say, that is, that he confounds the universe with God, 
is equally at variance with hundreds of explicit utterances ofhis. It would be 
suicidal to his system ; it would be in palpable contradiction with the numer- 
ous critical confutations he has Bares oom against every form of resolving the 
universe of mind and matter into mere phenomena, [taken in the popular sense 
of the word used above, and which is the only one that the Princetown Re- 
viewer even seems to have thought ry It is the very scope of his philosophy 
to establish the objective reality and the substantial existence of the universe 
of mind and matter, as distinct from God. 

“The candid thinker will, therefore, see that the expressions quoted by the 
reviewer, whatever they may mean, must not be taken to mean pantheism, in 
the intention of their author. The attempt to harmonize them with his mani- 
fold explicit declarations, is required by the simplest rule of justice. And the 
eandid thinker will, I apprehend, find no more difficulty in considering them as 
fervid, exaggerated expressions of the all-pervading presence and energy of the 
living God in the universe, than he does in putting the like interpretation upon 
many similar passages of Holy Scripture. Yet it is in keeping with the char- 
acteristic spirit of the article under consideration, that the writer should speak 
of Cousin as ‘ not permitting the shadow of a doubt to rest upon the panthe- 
istical tendency of his philosophy,’ and of his ‘attempting to forestall the 
charge of Pantheism,’ by the ‘not very creditable artifice of pronouncing it 
the bugbear of feeble imaginations’—thereby intimating to his readers that 
Cousin speaks as one having taken Pantheism under his protection, and so wish- 
ing to discredit the intelligence of those who dislike it; whereas, the very re- 
verse (as may be seen above) is the case, and Cousin, disliking it as much as 
they, only wishes to guard his readers from the folly of seeing Pantheism in 
everything, and not knowing when it is uttered or when it is combated.”—-pp. 
xliii, xliv. . 

Finally, we assure our readers we entirely concur in the 
truth of the following passage, in which Dr. Henry sums up 
his remarks upon all the charges made against Cousin by the 
Princeton Review in its first attack, and which in the second 
attack are all treated as included in the charge of Pantheistic 
“ Monism :” 


“T repeat, then, summarily, that the person who wrote the article in ques- 
tion has imputed to Cousin doctrines directly the opposite of those which he ex- 
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plicitly and positively teaches, doctrines which he distinctly and strenuously 
opposes: and the mode in which he endeavors to justify his imputations in- 
volves a perversion of thought and language scarcely less incredible. A parallel 
argument equally valid might be constructed to prove Cudworth an Atheist, 
Bishop Butler an Infidel, and Mr. Thomas Paine a Christian believer !”—p. xxi. 

This is strongly said, but it is true in the utmost strictness of 
the language used. 

It is certainly quite possible that Cousin is inconsistent with 
himself, affirming at one time what he denies at another. For 
inconsistency is possible with all minds but the Infinite. But 
not every row of inconsistency proves its reality. The charge 
is quite as likely to proceed from the incapacity of him who 
makes it, as from any ground in the subject matter concerning 
which it is made. The parts of any whole appear inconsistent to 
any one who does not comprehend the whole to which they belong, 
and them as parts of that whole. What more inconsistent than 
veins and arteries ?—the one carrying the blood from the heart, 
the other all the while bringing it back, and yet the inconsist- 
ency is reconciled and disappears in the unity of the circulation 
asa whole. Hence the charge of inconsistency and contradic- 
tion is made most frequently only by the weakest, and least 
comprehending minds ; they can see inconsistency and contra- 
diction anywhere, and it is about all they can see. ‘The cognition 
of the unity and the harmony implies a higher and more compre- 
hensive grasp than they are accustomed to. 

We are, then, quite willing to leave the charge of inconsist- 
ency and self-contradiction, which is the only plea that the 
Princeton Reviewer, and such as agree with him, can set 
up after the recognition of the fact that Cousin does in some 
places, at least, teach the most unexceptionable theism, to those 
who find any comfort or advantage in using it. We see no 
inconsistency in his system. We see absurd and innocent ex- 
= we see everywhere statements that will not bear to 

e taken and expanded by themselves, we see doctrines that 
we do not like, and which are not, that we can see, essential or 
fundamental to his system. Nor do we believe be has built up 
a system which, as such, will ever be universally received. But 
we do believe that he has contributed more than any man liv- 
ing towards the progress of metaphysical science to higher 
attainments, and to the inculcation of sounder and more whole- 
some views of man, his position, his duties, and his destiny. 
And we believe that there is no man living, and no man that 
has lived in the flesh, whose writings in the department of in- 
tellectual philosophy can be read by those who have both the 
taste and the talent for metaphysics, with so much profit as 
those of Victor Cousin. 
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Art. IV.—PEWS AND FREE SEATS. 


Ir is the ordinary effect of controversy to push men farther 
apart than they need to be, and, by widening the seeming dif- 
ference between them, render their antagonism sharper and more 
direct than the interests of truth, whether it lie on the one side 
or the other, or, as is very apt to be the case, partly on both 
sides, require or warrant. Reusthing of this effect we think 
we seein the Article in the last Review, headed “ Free Seats {— 
or Pews?” It seems even to have impressed itself on the word- 
ing of the title. And it is simply with a view to rebuke this 
extravagant assumption, and put the parties on what we be- 
lieve to be a juster as well as more tolerant footing, that, with 
the change of the warlike disjunctive into the amicable copu- 
lative, the abatement of the fiercely defiant interrogation 
points, and the reversal of the order of the terms, we adopt the 
substance of the title and make it our own. We propose to 
write on Pews and Free Seats. 

Whether our opponent will tolerate any such neighborly 
companionship, may however, well be doubted. He is hardly 
cool enough yet. It may reasonably be supposed to require 
more than three months, dog-days included too, to cool off the 
fever of Quixotic rage into which he has worked himself up. 
But we think he will cool in time. And then, as he is the 
valorous knight, and we aspire to be no more than the humble 
squire, and as Sancho’s sense, what he has, is common sense, 
a quality in which his more illustrious companion may per- 
haps be deficient, we ‘hope to be of some use to him by keep- 
ing him awake to the real world around him, and persuading 
him not to break his sword upon the fans of a wind-mill, or 
put a pewter basin on his head fora helmet. Our adversary 
must excuse us, if we say that his warmth has considerably 
amused us. To the more thoughtful portion of the Church, we 
believe, he is his own best answer; and it would be unwise to 
add another, if there were not so many with whom vehemence 
goes for strength, assertion for evidence, and declamation for 
argument. His whole Article seems to us, indeed, little else 
but a string of false issues, a series of propositions which 
nobody, so far as we know, except as relates to facts, has ever 
dreamed of disputing, and which may all be as true as he 
asserts them to be, and leave the question in dispute just as it 
was, So that, on the whole, we may fairly enough claim him as 
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really our ally, on the principle that a feeble blow on the 
wrong side is almost as good as a strong one on the right. . For, 
as he strikes always one side of the mark, his blows, how- 
ever hearty and vigorous in themselves, are feeble in effect, 
because badly aimed. We insist on calling him back to the 
true point of discussion, which is not whether the Free Church 
system is not useful for certain purposes, nor whether it does 
not embody and represent true and important principles which 
have been too much overlooked, nor whether it is not in par- 
ticular cases preferable to other systems and the true remedy, 
of their evils, but whether it is entitled to take upon itself jure 
divino airs, or talk in a strain of special catholicity, and on 
one account or another claim exclusive possession of the Church 
as the ordinary and permanent rule of support. Such preten- 
sions we believe to be groundless and ridiculous. We cannot 
help laughing at them. We may be charged with levity in 
not treating so grave a matter with more solemnity. But we 
must be permitted to indulge our vein. We think it is Horace 
who says, “ Quid vetat ridentem dicere verum ?” and so say we. 

The writer in the Article under consideration, tells us that 
the Pew-System is not well adapted to the purposes of Church 
extension; and his argument in support of this position is 
quite conclusive. We entirely agree with him. His doctrine 
is true. But we cannot discover its relevancy. We are not 
discussing the Church’s Missionary but her Parochial work. 
What it is wise or necessary for her to do in the effort to 
enlarge her borders, and bring men within her pale, is one 
thing. But how she. shall conduct the affairs of her settled 
congregations and parishes, so as to provide her members most 
steadily and effectually with the means of spiritual improve- 
ment and edification, and supply her Ministers with a regular 
and reliable support, that they may be without worldly care in 
their work, =a “attend upon the Lord without distraction,” is 
a totally different question ; and, we suppose, just now, a some- 
what important one. The two departments of operation are 

uite distinct. The one is the Church acting aggressively upon 
the world ; the other is the Church engaged in the work of in- 
ternal training and discipline, a up her own children in 
their most Holy Faith, ard nourishing them unto eternal 
life. What may be a wise and useful system, or even a neces- 
sity, in the one, may be most inappropriate and hurtful in the 
other. It may be, indeed, that Free Churches are‘advantageous 
in the Church’s parochial life, as well as in her missionary 
exertions. But it by no means follows that what the circum- 
stances of the latter render advisable or unavoidable, is always 
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to be retained as a becoming and profitable feature of the 
former. What is suitable and beneficial in the incipiency or 
forming stages of a thing, is often a deformity of its maturity. 
Prattle and playthings are beautiful in children ; disgusting in 
men. It will not do to argue that, because it is pretty in 
a child to lisp, therefore a man is to keep on lisping all his 
days. “ When I became a man, I put away childish things.” 
And so may the Church, in its mature and settled state, throw 
off, as awkward and inconvenient, a system, which it gladly 
Jused, as the best its circumstances would permit, in its earlier 
struggles. Nay, the Free Church System is inapplicable, in 
its full development, to the Church, even in its aggressive 
movements. For that glories in being a system of self-sup- 
port. Whereas Missionary operations, and usually up to an 
advanced period of their progress, at least till they issue in a 

arochial organization, and oftentimes much longer, continue to 

e dependent on external aid, and give a free Gospel to some 
only at the expense of others. 

Equally little to the purpose is it to say that Pewed Churches 
yield a fatal concession to the Free Church System by making 
some of their seats free; and that they are bound, in all con- 
sistency, to adopt entirely the plan from which they borrow so 
advantageously, on the principle that what is good up to a 
certain point must be still better without any limitation at all. 
We suppose the experience of mankind is the very reverse of 
this in a vast many cases, so much so, indeed, that human wis- 
dom is largely employed in marking the bounds beyond which 
useful things grow pernicious; and, that for the beneficial, in 
moderation and in combination with other things, to be the de- 
structive, in excess or unmixed, is ore of the most familiar and 
comprehensive laws of human life. Why, if this be not so, 
then it ought to be true, that because the small fraction of a 
grain of prussic acid, either alone or mingled with other sub- 
stances, is a valuable medicine, a man may drink any quantity 
of it he pleases with impunity, if not profit; or, because a 
sprinkling of black pepper in a plate of soup is an agreeable 
condiment, a black pepper broth must be still more palatable ; 
and it is gross inconsistency to be afraid of the one, or dislike 
the other. If this be reasoning, we have our logic yet to learn. 
We ought not to be insolently told, then, that for Pewed 
Churches to have some of their seats free is an unlawful pilfer- 
ing of another’s property. There is in the Church no such 
thing as a monopoly of good. Rather is it the common pos- 
session of all, wherever it may be found. And none need the 
permission or the pardon of any other in order to appropriate 
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so much of any system of proceeding as seems to them valua- 
ble, and abandon it whenever it becomes false in principle or 
unsuitable to existing circumstances. We are sorry that our 
neighbor’s equanimity is so much disturbed by the sight of 
Free Seats in Pewed Churches. We can only hope that he 
will become reconciled to it by habit. For, it seems not im- 
probable, that upon some well regulated adjustment of the 
rival systems, which will preserve the most important advanta- 
ges of both, and exclude as far_as possible the evils of either, 
the = pimp of the Charch may finally settle as the happy. 
result of the controversy that is now going on in her borders. 
“Thon and Ziba divide the land.” 

Thus far, then, we think, the Article before us has made little 
progress in the accomplishment of its vbject. The mind of the 
Charch is not likely to be much impressed or influenced b 
argumentation so manifestly irrelevant and inconclusive. If 
this is all that can be said for Free Churches, we have no fear 
of the result. And as their advocate evidently lacks neither 
zeal nor ability, we must presume such to be the case till the 
contrary appears. 

The remainder of the Article is an excursion into Dreamland, 
a new Dreamland to be sure, not at all the lovely region of that 
name we have been so pleasantly led into by another, but a 
oueniiy of dreadful goblins and “chimeras dire.” Clearl 
ary 1, it is not any part of the actual, extant “ Church mili- 
tant here on earth.” It is simply a land of ecclesiastical ro- 
mance, which has no counterpart in these United States of 
America, or any other part of this terraqueous globe, of which 
the geographies give us an account. Now, for a writer to make 
his facts, and then argue from them, may be vastly amusing to 
himself, but will hardly be convincing to others. It is to be 
supposed that a writer means to be believed, and charitable to 
think that he at least believes himself; but it is difficult, some- 
times, without also supposing him to be moon-struck. We have 
lived all our days in the Protestant Episcopal Church, and our 
days are not now very few, and we know of nothing that at all 
answers to his descriptions. Our whole experience is a contra- 
diction of them, indeed. We meet this part of the Article bya 
flat denial of the whole representation, with an appeal to the 
common knowledge of Churchmen, using their eyes and enjoy- 
ing their senses, in support of our appeal. To represent our 
Church as a broad Sahara of desolation and barrenness, dotted 
with a few verdant oases, where Free Church Chrysostoms, by 
“the Puritan Sacrament,” are working wonders on men’s hearts 
and pockets equal to any miracles of real or fictitious history, 
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and thus making a little piece of the wilderness glad, and a nar- 
row strip of the general desert blossom as the rose, is simply 
‘ridiculous. The facts are not so. The Church in Connecticut 
knows that the facts are not so. She has the witness in herself 
in all her borders, in all her grateful sense of God’s goodness to 
her, and in all her happy experience of prosperity and success 
in her work, that the facts are not so. Bie is in no sense Free 
Church territory. She has not now, and has never had a self- 
supporting Free Church in all her borders. And yet there is 
upon her everywhere “ the smell of a field which the Lord hath 
' blessed,” on all sides prosperity and growth, happy pastors and 

a people “ready to give and glad to distribute.” And we do 
not suppose that her case is peculiar. We speak of her, because 
we know her. That there is sterility and feebleness in the 
Church, we know, and quite as much, we opine, if the real facts 
are looked into, in Free Church quarters, as elsewhere. But 
that there is anything in her experience that demonstrates a 
special connection between them and pew-renting, or that indi- 
cates the Free Church movement by its effects thus far as the 
appointed catholicon to cure them, we fearlessly deny ; and we 
appeal in all contidence to the common mind of the Church to 
sustain our denial. On this point we shall have more to say 
further on. 

The advocates of Free Churches have been wont to appeal to 
Scripture. In this respect the Article under consideration is 
discreet. It admits, and very wisely, that there may have been 
on its side of the question “ too much of mere reliance on the 
private interpretation of some text of Scripture.” The sort 
of interpretation used seems to us chiefly that which first puts 
meanings into God’s Word, and then draws inferences from 
the inoculated sense in the desired direction. This is a contro- 
versial trick no ways uncommon, but unpleasantly like what an 
Apostle calls “ handling the word of God deceitfully.” There 
have been many solid looking structures reared in this way 
upon very poor underpinnings ; but in this instance, the top. 
heavy edifice on its diminutive base resembles the work of old 
Cheops on the bank of the Nileturned over and set upon its 
apex. We never have seen more than two or three passages of 
Scripture adduced on the Free Church side, and these seem to 
us almost palpably nothing to the purpose. Our Saviour’s 
command not to make his Father’s house a house of merchan- 
dise, forbids the employment of Churches for the purposes of 
secular gain, and, by implication, for any worldly use. But 
what this has to do with the decent and orderly assignment of 
places in them, solely with a view to religious worship and in- 
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struction, for the better accommodation of congregations, and 
the more regular and certain support of those who labor in 
them in the word and doctrine, at a stipulated sum, fora 
longer or shorter time, we cannot discover. And if we could, 
we should still be ata loss to perceive how the sin is escaped 
by calling on the worshiper to pay for his seat on the spot, 
which, after all the fine things we have heard about alms and 
offerings, and all the solemn reproofs we have received for our 
low and secular way of looking at things, we still take to be the 
true meaning of the collections in Free Churches, so far as 
they are applied to thisspecific object. Our sensibilities are not 
at all exquisite or “ aromatic.” e always took them, indeed, 
to be ofa very ordinary and homespun sort. But we must say, 
we do not fancy this way of collecting pew rents ; andifwe should 
ever fall into the Free Church plan, we should try to get our 
money from the people, if possible, in some other way, even 
though we should forfeit the benefit of that marvelous efficacy 
of preaching of which we read, under which the contents of 
men’s purses almost hop out spontaneously, and close-fisted 





misers count giving a luxury. hen we see these effects, we 
a have faith in them. e are not pious enough to take 
em upon trust. 


It is customary, also, to allege St. Paul’s advice to the Church 
of Corinth, on the first day of the week, as God had prospered 
them, to lay aside of their substance for the purpose of religious 
charity. But, in the first place, it does not appear in the pas- 
sage that there were to be collections in their assemblies for this 
purpose at all, or that this laying aside was anything which a 
man might not do in the privacy of his home or his closet. And, 
in the next place, although it be admitted that this is the more 
probable supposition, manifestly, it was a charitable fund which 
the Apostle contemplated, and not a fund for self-support, not 
the means of defraying their own proper expenses, but help for 
the poor saints “elsewhere,” not support at home, but aid 
abroad. It remained for modern times to find out that a 

astor’s compensation is a charity, and that giving to one’s self 
is doing an alms, if it is only put into a plate and set by priest- 
ly hands on an altar,—a form of almsgiving very likely to be 
popular, but better fitted to quiet consciences that ought not to 
easy, than to produce a full treasury for the relief of God’s 
poor and the enlargement of Hiskingdom. The blurring of a 
most vital and important moral distinction in this way is one 
of the prime vices of the system,—this leading a man to think 
that he is meeting the call of Christian benevolence when he is 
simply paying a debt, and making that provision for his house- 
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hold, without which he has denied the Faith, and is worse than 
an infidel—by simply calling it an offering. The payment of 
money for the support of the Gospel for one’s own good and 
the benefit of his household is no more a part of his alms than 
his butcher’s bill, or the bill for his children’s schooling. 
There is as much benevolence in eating a beef steak or putting 
on an extra garment in cold weather. Thatit thus confuses the 
idea of alms, puts the support of the Clergy and of the local 
institutions of the Church on a false basis, and misleads people 
in regard to the moral nature and value of their own acts, is 
one of the gravest charges that can be brought against the Free 
Church canse, and one to which its advocates seem singularly 
obtuse and insensible. The Bishop of New Jersey made a far 
juster and better use of the text from St. Paul in his plan of 
Systematic Charity, which he suggested, and so earnestly and 
successfully advocated a few years since, orginating a move- 
ment which has been este permanent and fraught with 
rich blessings. But the Free Church cause can gain nothing 
from it. The Seventh Commandment is as pe to the pur- 
ose. 

Then, there is that famous passage of St. James about the man 
with a gold ring and in goodly apparel, and the poor man with 
vile raiment, which is continually put forward as though it 
were decisive of the whole question, when, in truth, it has noth- 
ing to do with the matter. When it is shown that the rights of 
the poor in the house of God can be effectually secured in no way 
but by Free Churches, and that Free Churches supply an ef- 
fectual safeguard, in their actual administration by men, against 
any infringement of them, it will be tothe point. But neither 
has yet been shown, nor istrue. There are perfectly effectual 
ways of giving all men their rights in our cae without 
making the seats inthem generally free. And in proportion as 
a Free Church becomes popular and prosperous, in a word, 
succeeds, will the poor be incommoded and pushed aside just 
in the same way as elsewhere, with less’ means of protection 
however, because there, there is no reserved room which they 
can call specially their own. If“ a bird of the air” tells the 
truth, this is not simple theory. In the long run, we have little 
doubt, it will turn out that the poor are better off in a Church 
in which they have their own seats secured to them by a com- 
petent authority, than in one which is nominally Free, but in 
which, under the transparent sham, seats are appropriated by 
connivance, and a pew rent, well enough understood, taken in 
numerous installments instead of a few—a result, which, a man 
need not be a prophet to foresee, will be reached, if the enter- 
prise proves prosperous, and simply because human nature will 
continue to be human nature. 
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But we are also told that Free Churches are Catholic, and 
that the Free Church plan is the Catholic System, which, there- 
fore, no Churchman can question without bringing his Church- 
manship into doubt, and betraying a suspicious sympathy with 
the spirit of sect and self-will. e yield to none in respect for 
a true Catholicity ; but ifwe incline to look somewhat carefully 
into the credentials of what comes to us under that name, we 
must be excused on the score of a gocd deal of disagreeable 
experience. There is no word in the theological vocabulary 
that has been compelled to do larger or more various service, 
and none, aheroey't that has been more frequently perverted to 
purposes utterly foreign from its legitimate use. There is no- 
thing more common than for men or sets of men to christen 
their crotchets and whims Catholic; and this with multitudes 
at once makes them “ current money of the merchant.” That 
is an “image and superscription,” which they do not think of 
questioning. For, men are, of necessity, in the details of religious 
opinion and practice, regulated far more by authority than b 
proof; and the dictum of *some individual or a party, in whic 
they put confidence, is with far the greater number an end of 
controversy. It must be so; for they have neither the time 
nor the means of original research and independent examina- 
tion. Our own day has indeed witnessed an extraordinary 
multiplication of things Catholic. Antiquity has been turned 
wrong side out and shaken, till, we imagine, there can scarcely 
be anything left sticking in its obscurest corners to be brought 
to light. There is no relic of a rude time, whether it be un- 
couth music, ugly and inconvenient Communion vessels, archi- 
tectural forms and constructions unsuited to our climate and 
usages, observances and ceremonies foreign to our system and 
contradictory to the manifest spirit and design of our liturgical 
— or garments of a peculiar cut, in which new fledged 

eacons walk in the happy and harmless belief that they are 
like Ambrose or Chrysostom, on the authority of tailors, who 
will furnish to order cloaks vouched by an unbroken tradition 
to be of the exact pattern of that which Paul left at Troas 
with Carpus, that we have not been urged to adept, and 
bidden to admire, on penalty of being pronounced Low Church- 
men or no Churchmen at all. And people that were Presby- 
terians when we were sitting at the feet of Gamaliel kindly 
offer to teach us our a-b-c’s. We have had all sorts and shades 
of Catholicity proposed to us ; been invited to stop at Rhegium, 
at Puteoli, at Appii Forum and the Three Taverns, on as far 
even as to a point in full sight of the Seven Hills, where the 
boast of it is loudest and boldest. We ought to say here at 
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once, that we intend no ungenerous insinuations against the 
Protestantism of the Free Church cause; for we believe, and 
we are happy to believe, that it has no especial connection with 
any particular School of Theology or Churchmanship. We 
simply nean, that no peculiar respect is due to a thing because 
certain men choose to call it Catholic. 

The real domain of Catholicity is narrow, especially, in things 
outward. It has reference, chiefly, to principles, very little, to 
forms. In the matter before us, the spiritual equality of men 
in the Church of God, and the right of the poor and mean to 
equal privileges in His House with the rich and great, is a 
Catholic principle. No particular arrangement for carrying 
it out wl securing it, can, we are persuaded, be shown such, 
Beyond the Sacraments, Confirmation, Episcopacy, Infant Bap- 
tism, the Lord’s Day, and the rudiments of Liturgical Worship, 
the area of Catholicity in external matters extends not far. 
Nothing is Catholic in Christianity that is not at once original, 
and intended also to be permanent and universal, to be part of 
it always, and go with it in all its dispersions. It is not a very 
easy thing to prove of this or that matter that it is of this de- 
scription. And allelse falls under the head of those “ traditions 
and ceremonies,” concerning which our 34th Article affirms that 
“it is not necessary that they be in all places one, or utterly 
like; for at all times they have been divers, and may be 
changed according to the diversity of countries, times, and 
men’s manners, so that nothing be ordained against God’s 
Word.” That a thing is ancient, or even primitive, by no means 
proves it Catholic. It must be further hows not to be one of 
these variable elements over which the Church has control to 
modify or abrogate according to her wants and circumstances. 
That the specific arrangement which the friends of Free 
Churches contend for prevailed in the beginning—Free Seats, 
public collections on occasions of worship for their own ex- 
penses, &c., is not certain ; and if it were, it might indicate no 
more than that the Church in an age of difficulty and trial found 
this the best method her condition would permit. And it 
would by no means follow that it is the best method now, or 
that we are bound to follow it in this nineteenth century, and 
in these United States of America. Reverence is due to anti- 
quity, notservility. It may be well doubted whether there was 
at the beginning any definite system of Church support. There 
were upper rooms in which men assembled to me God, 
and after atime Churches, rude at first, more elegant and costl 
as means increased. There were large hearts and open nasil 
in the Church. In some instances, men “said not that ought 
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of the things which they possessed were their own, but they 
had all things common,” and “ as many as were possessors of 
lands or houses sold them, and brought the prices of the things 
that were sold, and laid them down at the Apostles’ feet, and 
distribution was made to every man according as he had need.” 
Is this specific way of doing (One Catholic? Tertullian tells 
us that in his day there were charitable collections in the as- 
semblies of the faithful. ‘Every one,” says he, “ puts a little 
to the public stock, commonly once a month, or when he 

leases. All these collections are deposited in a common fund, 
or charitable purposes, not for the support of merry meetings, 
for drinking and gormandizing, but for feeding the poor, and 
burying the dead, and providing for boys and girls who have 
adler parents nor provisions left to ak them, for relieving 
old people worn out in the service of the saints, or those who 
have suffered shipwreck, or are condemned to the mines, or 
islands, or prisons, only for the Faith of Christ; these may be 
said to live upon their ‘stg wa ; for while they suffer for pro- 
fessing the name of Christ, they are fed with the collections 
of the Church.” 

It is doubtful, however, whether these collections were always 
made in the sacred assembly. For, we are told that the con- 
tributions were not always of money, but also in kind, corn, 
wine, oil, bread, articles not suitable to put into a collection 
tg or set on the Holy Table—important features of the mo- 

ern plan, we are led tothink. And we do not perceive, either, 
how these could be given on a spontaneous impulse under the 
immediate influence of the prayers and preaching in warming 
and opening men’s hearts, which is so eloquently set forth as 
the great charm of the Free Church System, in contrast with 
the cold and calculating payments of people who rent pews. 
We do not intend to blink the fact that the Clergy were sup- 
rted out of these contributions, however they were given, and 
other Church expenses provided for from the same source. 
Bingham says that one fourth was given to the Bishop, one 
fourth to the inferior Clergy, one to furnish and repair the 
Church, and one to relieve the poor. How much of this sys- 
tem is Catholic? The truth is, there is nothing Catholic in the 
matter but the principle that the Church is to be furnished 
with the means of supporting her Clergy, and carrying on her 
benevolent operations, by the free gifts = th members, bestowed 
according to any outward system which she may at one time 
or another deem wise and expedient. If we have read anti- 
quity aright, the ancient Churches contained no seats for the 
congregation at all. The people either stood or knelt. Is not 
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this Catholic also? We ought to have free standings, then, 
and not free sittings. The Catholicity of our Free Church 
friends needs, at this rate, further refining and purifying to bring 
it to the true standard. A Church in which all men are free 
to stand, well supported by the contributions of the standers 
on the spot, in our easy and luxurious age, would indeed be a 
triumph of the Gospel worth boasting of. And when Free 
Church effects such a thing, we may give in our adhesion at 
once. But we want the pure article. 

We are aware, however, that we shall be told that such free- 
will support, as we have admitted to be really Catholic, can 
only be secured under the Free Church System; and that it is 
for the sake of this principle in it that its friends love and sus- 
tain it, rather than on account of any of the details in its 
practical working. Wedemur. We believe there is just as 
much free-will elsewhere, and that a Free Church shelters in 
its bosom just as much that is false and worldly as is to be 
found in other quarters. In fact, it seems to us, that there is 
nowhere else in the Church, where niggardliness and parsimon 
can skulk so securely as in a Free Ghurch, getting so on 
accommodation for so little money. We are told, indeed, that 
paying the rent of a pew isa purely secular and commercial 
transaction, that has in it no tincture of faith and love; but 
that what is given in Church, under the enlivening influence 
of the sacred services, is the offering of faith and gratitude; 
and has a religious value as a pure offering to God. It 
may be so, and it may not. Hard hearts, it is to be feared, go 
to Free Churches, and come away hard; cold hearts go, and 
are not warmed; sordid and calculating minds fail to- grow 
spiritual and generous. Some put money on the plate with a 

ourish, to be seen; others hunt out the smallest change in 
their purses, and even substitute that miserable little coin: that 
resembles it, for the half dime. Ostentation and avarice are 
working there just as they are elsewhere. A Free Church is 
only a bit of the common earth and air, with ordinary men 
and women in it. It has no charm to change them into saints. 
Its services are like those of other Churches, and attended'with 
like effects. Hearts are sometimes softened and improved, but 
they give proof of it not in obeying a generous impulse at the 
time, so much as in permanently bringing forth the fruit of 
good living. There are not many repetitions of Pentecost now 
a days. The writer, in the last view, indulges in fancy 
sdiaahes on this point, about as truthful as those-Chinese pic- 
tures in which pagodas rest on clouds, and trees shoot out of 
roof-tops. We are told that money given in Free Churches is 
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an offering. May be so, may be not. The place nor the form 
makes it an offering of necessity. If it is an offering, it is so 
by virtue of the spirit that is in it; and that would make it 
such anywhere, and given in any way. If aman pays his pew 
rent in a right spirit, it is an offering. If a man puts money 
on a plate without a right spirit, it is not an offering. Grudg- 
ing, or ostentatious gifts, are not offerings, however given. 
Hearty, willing gifts, are offerings, however given. God 
knows who are the cheerful givers that He loves; and finds as 
many probably under one system as under the other. There is 
many a poor man in our ordinary Churches, who does his dili- 
gence g adly to give of his little for the support of institutions 
which he values for their bearing upon God’s glory and man’s 
welfare, whose payments come up with his prayers for a memo- 
rial before God, as acceptably as though they had been brought 
into Church and set upon God’s altar. The claim of any supe- 
rior purity, spirituality and religiousness in the Free Church 
way of giving, is all fudge. And that men are more likely to 
give in this way, according to their ability, and as God hath 
prospered them, is an assertion whose boldness we admire. It 
approaches the sublime. The contrary, we reckon, is the fact. 

ere are certain evils connected with the Free Church sys- 
tem, we do not say, inseparable from it, but specially incident 
to it, which create in our view grave objections against it as 
the ordinary system of the Church. 

The separation of families, which if it is true to itself it in- 
volves, and only escapes by an inconsistency, and the loss of 
the not only pleasant, but, as we believe, salutary association 
of devotional feeling with a spot in the sanctuary, avoided only 
in the same way, constitute an objection to which a sneer at 
sentimentalism is no answer. e only answer is, that in 
ney the evil is greatly lessened, if not quite done away. 

hich is no more than saying that a Free Church will soon be 
a Free Church only in name. And that is just what we be- 
lieve. This, however, is comparatively a light matter. 

A much worse evil is, that it puts the support of the Clergy 
on a false basis, and makes men believe that they are doing 
alms when they are paying their Minister for his services, an 

roviding for the religious necessities of themselves and their 
amilies, things that have no more to do with almsgiving than 
buying a Bible or paying the baker or the shoemaker. What 
benevolent men we should be if we counted our charities in 
this fashion! All this comes not under the head of generusity, 
but of duty and a wise self-love. Teligious provisions are as 
much a necessity of man as provisions for the body, only as 
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they avenge his negligence less openly and speedily. The 
tithes that were given to the Jewish Priesthood were not alms. 
The Jews did not begin to give alms till after they had paid 
their tithes. And when God says that in the Christian Church 
“they that preach the Gospel shall live of the Gospel,” He 
means to put them on the same footing. Their support is not 
a matter of alms. Alms lie wholly outside of this matter. It 
is one of the mischiefs of Free Church that it obscures this dis- 
tinction, not necessarily, perhaps, but certainly in fact. And 
this we cannot but consider as most pernicious. We remember, 
in the course of this year, to have seen a letter from an intelli- 
oy and earnest Minister in a remote part of the country, who 

ad tried the Free Church System, and grown sick of it, in 
which he alleges this objection with great force. He had 
found it almost impossible to get from the people any thing for 
objects out of the parish; because, under that System, they 
would think they had given alms liberally before the line at 
which almsgiving begins had been reached. The comparative 
liberality ot Free Churches and others is obfuscated in the 
same way. Ordinary Churches do not put down among their 
charities their Minister’s salary, or what they raise for their own 
internal wants. Their offerings lie outside of this line. But 
Free Church offerings include them, and probably are chiefly 
composed of them. Now, are the Clergy willing to be put 
upon the footing of pensioners, men who live upon alms? If 
that be the place assigned them by their Master, they ought to 
be content with it, and believe it the best. But it is not; and 
they do no justice to themselves or to Him in fostering a system 
in which such a falsehood lurks. The general obligations of 
benevolence, unhappily, set lightly upon men. And if the 
Clergy allow themselves to fall into a position of standing men- 
dicancy in society, ill paid already, they will soon be paid 
worse. We shall have a race of clerical Trullibers, and slide 
back to the times of which Macaulay tells us—with some satiri- 
cal exaggeration, it may be, but with = too much historic 
truth—when “the Clergy were regarded as, on the whole, a 
plebeian class ; and, tadsed, for one who made the figure of a 
gentleman, ten were mere menial servants”—a state of —— 
as bad for religion as for the Clergy. For, talk about spirituali- 
ty and unworldliness as much as you please, men will be men; 
the demand will regulate the supply, and in quality as well as 
quantity. 

The whole tendency of this Free Church doctrine is to ren- 
der the support of the Clergy precarious and unsteady, and 
subject the Ministers of Christ to the variable caprices and 
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humors of men. He that “ hath a pleasant voice and can play 
well upon an instrument,” poset , who understands the art 
of touching the string that opens and closes the purse, gets 
liberal pay ; but such a one may be neither the ablest nor the 
worthiest. Vestries or parishes can hardly make reliable con- 
tracts on the strength of that wholly indeterminate amount 
that is to come into their treasury from contributions, whose 
variable and uncertain value no mortal foresight can predict. 
A word or an act, perhaps nothing but an evidence of faithful- 
ness, nay at any moment empty the Church of the crowd 
which popular preaching or popular music lias drawn together, 
held by no permanent tie or engagement to the parish or the 
aes Church, breaking no recognized obligation, leaving be- 

ind no uncanceled debt, in the change. The parish is but a 
rope of sand, and the Minister a mere lecturer to a chance 
assembly, under a violent temptation, not to say what is profit- 
able to men, but what will attach them to himself, and make 
them most profitable to his interests. Any voluntary system 
feels these evils severely enough ; but Free Church augments 
them greatly. Indeed, it seems scarcely compatible with any 
permanent, parochial organization. And it is a significant 
fact, that, accordingly, we find our Free Churches very often 
without a complete parochial form, or formal connection with 
the Convention of the Diocese, standing as a sort of anomaly 
or excrescence in the system. A Free Church, indeed, does 
not seem to be well fitted fer parochial purposes, a truth which 
our opponent in the last Review is candid enough to confess, 
though he does not despair of overcoming the difficulty. We 
by no means mean to say that it is insurmountable. But the 
two things do not coalesce naturally and easily. They are 
based upon different fundamental ideas. They belong properly 
to different departments of Church action. And the attempt 
to bring them together is a transfer of what pertains properly 
to the Church’s external aggressive life into her domestic 
established life—a thing perhaps not impossible, but, as we 
view it, at best, of doubtful expediency and utility. 

The success of Free Churches. We have not the slightest ob- 
jection to it. We wish there were ten where there is one in 
really successful operation. They are admirable missionary 
organs on new ground and in populous places. In the latter 
they may have a permanent use. Still we are very sceptical 
about statistics. Multitudes of one-sided stories will not bear 
examination. It is easy to set off success against success, and 
failure against failure. Errors creep into figures with great 
ease; and, where they are perfectly correct, they may still in- 
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volve that species of falsehood which is called suppressio 
veri, because they withhold facts and circumstances not capable 
of being numerically represented, which are yet necessary to a 
just eudentending and estimate of the case. Perhaps, we are un- 
pardonable unbelievers ; but we say, that we are, to-day, without 
satisfactory evidence of a single well established, self-supporting, 
permanently flourishing Free Church. We have read a great 
many fine stories, but we have never yet found one that would 
bear examination. We say in all sincerity, weare sorry it isso. 
We were taken with the Free Church movement. If we had been 
favorably situated for the purpose, we might have been tempted 
tolaunch into it. Experience and reflection have satisfied us that 
it is, in the existing state of society, a pretty but impracticable 
theory, and that its pretensions to any Divine or Catholic basis 
are the merest nonsense. We have watched it with no evil 
eye; and, so far as we have made discoveries, they indicate in 
every instance either falsehood or failure. 

Look at our Free Churches. We mean to speak respectfully 
but plainly. “The Holy Communion,” New York, is an en- 
dowed Church, and to a large extent, moreover, practically a 
Pewed Church, and a fashionable Church. We have no wish 
to disparage its excellence or its usefulness. It deserves all 
honor. But it is not a demonstration of the success of the Free 
Church System. “The Church of the Advent” in Boston is 
undoubtedly a = flourishing organization. But it is an In- 
ye seme of twelve men, some of them among the wealthiest 
and most influential of the city, and has thus far lived under 
the healthy irritation of an opposition which has wonderfully 
quickened its activity and inal. Some of these Churches have 
rich Ministers, good and devoted men, we gladly admit, but men 
with whom the system is a pet, with whom income is of little 
or no consideration, and who perhaps are the largest contribut- 
ors to the funds they gather. Others have in them some one or 
two wealthy laymen, who act the part of patrons, and stand ever 
ready to make up deficiencies. Others are aided continually 
by a stronger parish in the same place, on which they either 
hang as an appendage, or which looks upon them as charitable 
establishments for the poor. Some flourish for a time while 
the novelty lasts, and then droop and disappear or become 
Pewed Churches. Cases of the latter sort are not infrequent. 
Our eye now falls on the following :—“ The Rev. Mr. Ingraham, 
we learn from the Mobile Register, has been forced to resign 
his rectorship of St. John’s Church. It may be remembered 
that this church was built as a free church, and that the rector 
was to be supported by the free gifts of the congregation, taken 
up every Sunday morning, during the reading of the Offertory. 
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This has failed. Hence the Rector has felt himself compelled 
to resign. Most desirable as free churches are, yet, at present, 
we cannot see the way clearly, to make it a duty to give up the 
renting of pews.” We do not wish to make an ungenerous use of 
such instances. Particular cases of failure do not prove much. 
a they are just as good as opposite cases adduced on the other 
side. 

The Article we are now replying to tells us of three in- 
stances in which feeble and languishing Pewed Churches have 
undergone a wonderful renovation by being made Free. 
There may be other elements in this change besides the effi- 
cacy of Free Church. But we will not be critical. At least, 
they are all yet recent cases. Novelty gives an impulse to 
things always. Perhaps, after a time they will need to change 
back again, and try a new renovating process. But we are 
~~ willing that they should flourish on their present plan. 

e are more than willing that Free Churches should prosper. 
It is quite conceivable that under suitable cireumstances they 
may prosper, and do better than Pewed Churches. We have 
always been disposed to wonder that the number of actual 
cases of success is not greater. 

Some of the Free Churches of which we hear are very 
aprocryphal. We were amused some time since to see 
arrayed on the list an old acquaintance that we greatly 
love, but never dreamed of calling a Free Church,—a quiet 
rural parish made up of excellent people, that has continu- 
ed long without change or growth, and now after about three 
quarters of a century numbers nineteen families, and pays its 
minister three hundred dollars. It does not, indeed, rent its 
pews, but raises its salary by an annual subscription, and its 
pews are occupied by a prescription so firm, that, a few years 
ago, when some improvements were made in its venerable house 
of prayer, a proposed alteration was rejected, because it would 
disturb an honored family that for several generations had been 
_— ensconced in an ample inclosure in one of its corners. 

ow many Free Churches of a similar sort there may be, we 
cannot say. 

The picture which our Reviewer draws of the condition of 
things out of the bounds of Free Church blessings is truly de- 

lorable. But happily he has drawn upon his fancy for his 

acts. Ifsuccess is to be taken as the criterion of comparative 
excellence, we will undertake to furnish ten instances of stri- 
king progress tohis one. Such statements as this, for instance, 
ean only excite a smile:—‘“On the broad and generous 
shoulders of the one, rests a robe of the richest perennial ver- 
dure, ever watered by the dew of Hermon which falleth upon 
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the hill of Zion. On the bald and peeled scalp of the other, 
blight and barrenness are spread out, like the dreary drought 
Pm desolations of Gilboa, aleve the Lord departed even from 
his own Anointed, and left him whose love passed the love of 
women, to fall beneath the sword of the uncircumcised.” 
What the man means we cannot imagine. Transpose the ap- 
plication of the images, and we shall arrive at a much closer ap- 
proximation to the truth. We nt the passage as a specimen 
of rodomontade not easily matched. * 

It is noi necessary to descend into particulars. Every man’s 
experience furnishes him with instances more than sufficient 
for our purpose. The whole Diocese of Connecticut, which 
has grown, during the Episcopate of its present venerated 
Bishop, from ¢hirty-three parishes to a hundred and twelve, and 
from seven that supported a Minister to between eighty and 
ninety, and has never had within its borders a self-supporting 
Free Church, rises up in just resentment of such calumny. 
There are, indeed, now, three Missionary stations in its two 
largest cities, conducted on the Free Church plan, all, we are 
happy to say, doing well, prosperous and successful. The Min- 
ister of the oldest and strongest of them has expressed to us his en- 
tire assent to the Article entitled “ Free Churches Again,” in the 
January Number of the last volume of this Review, and his con- 
viction that the effort in which he is engaged will never attain per- 
manent establishment, and,strength to stand alone, without an 
abandonment of the Free Church System. And we prophesy of 
the others, that if they grow, as we trust they will, into stable and 
self-supporting parishes, they will modify their plan of opera- 
tions, and become substantially like the parishes around them. 
If, however, they grow into all that their most ardent friends 
desire in their present form, we shall rejoice in the result. We 
have no fanatical ultraism to be gratified by Free Church fail- 
ures, though we doubt, whether, under ordinary circumstances, 
Free Churches are on the whole salutary, even if they are prac- 
ticable. But if success and growth area criterion of value, and 
an evidence of the Divine favor, Churches supported in the or- 
dinary way enjoy them largely. The venerable Dr. Croswell, 
in a discourse delivered a year or two ago, on the fortieth anni- 
versary of his settlement in New Haven, exhibits results as the 
fruit of his labors, and those of his co-workers in “the field, 
which cannot fail to awaken admiration and gratitude. Within 
the area occupied at the beginning of that period by a single 
congregation of moderate size, are now eight, several of them 
larger than that then was, and all vigorous and growing. No 
part of all this increase is due to Free Church influence; for the 
two congregations that are now conducted on the Free Church 
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System are yet recent and experimental, and must be regarded 
as the effect, and not the cause, of a redundant prosperity. It 
was our privilege, within a few weeks, to be present at a pleasant 
reunion of the Sunday Schools of several neighboring parishes 
in the open air, and to hear a Clergyman, who had formerly 
been the pastor of two of them, then united as a single cure, 
address the assembled company. Twenty years ago there were 
in these two parishes about seventy communicants ; there are 
now about two hundred and fifty, and in one of themsixty have 
been added in the last two years. And they are village par- 
ishes, amidst a population not growing rapidly, and Sok by 
no specially advantageous circumstances. We see in their 
rowth nothing beyond the fruit of the divine blessing on faith- 
] parochial labor. They are not Free Churches; but they 
present anything but “a bald and peeled scalp,” covered 
with “blight and barrenness.” We are continually convers- 
ant with a parish, which, a few years ago, called its present 
Rector to the charge of it, ata salary of six hundred and 
fifty dollars. This sum was then raised with some difficulty ; 
and little was done for objects out of the parish. It has since 
built a Church at an expense of nearly sixty thousand dollars, 
of which it owes but sixteen hundred, and has purchased a lot 
and laid. by the requisite means for the erection of a parsonage. 
It cases | the present year nearly eighteen lonteek dollars of 
contributions, besides its ordinary current expenses, having 
never been taught to account the salary of its Minister, sexton, 
&c., a part of its alms. Such cases are not exceptional and un- 
common. It were easy to multiply instances to weariness. 
These have been taken simply because our knowledge of them 
is direct and familiar, and we can say of them, “ We speak that 
we do know, and testify that we have seen.” The representa- 
tions in the last Review on this subject are a mere romance, 
whether we refer to the glowing pictures on the one side, or 
gloomy sketches on the other, and only serve to show to what 
a marvelous extent an ardent mind can clothe objects with the 
hue of its own prejudices, and how, though 


“ Optics sharp it needs, I ween, 
To see what is not to be seen,” 


a fervid partisan can accomplish even that difficult feat. 

But we must not close without rendering to the Free Church 
movement its due. The Church, we believe, owes it a consic- 
erable debt. It has done good, and is doing good. We will 
not be uncandid and unfair to it, because some of its advocates 
-are extravagant and partial. It has done good ; but, as we be- 
lieve, like the great temperance movement, to which it is in 
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many respects akin, more by its indirect influence than in its 
direct results. We shall be sorry, if, by becoming a fanaticism, 
it abridyes its usefulness. We have no doubt the Church needed 
it, and that in its origin it was a symptom of life, the out- 
——s of an irrepressible conviction. It stands among us 
the witness for great truths and solemn obligations, too longslum- 
bered over and neglected. It testifies to the spiritual equality 
of men, and the rights of God’s poor, too much forgotten, too 
little cared for. It has done much to awaken attention tothem, 
and call forth efforts in their behalf. We trust it will do yet 
more; and if there is anything that makes us doubt of it, it is 
the arrogant, bitter and ungenial tone it seems to be assuming. 
Its best fruits, we believe, will be realized beyond its own 
boundaries, more in what it reminds and stimulates others to 
do, than in what it does in its own direct line of action. Its 
theories, we think, to a large extent impracticable, its purposes 
Utopian, its zeal sometimes Quixotic. But it has truth in it, 
and important truth, truth too little thought of, and earnest and 
able friends who will do with it all that can be done. There is 
some empiricism about it, but not a little reality. We have 
the vanity to think that we are better friends to it than some 
of its imprudent champions. It is fairly before the Church, 
and we have no doubt will, in the end, be fairly dealt with. 
If it gains a permanent foothold in the Church, and continues to 
occupy a certain sphere within her borders, we shall never quar- 
rel with it, but hail it as a respected companion and coadjutor. 
If the mind of the Church should finally adopt it as the sys- 
tem, exclusive or principal, if we live to see the day, we will 
be as loyal to it as the warmest friends it now has. tn a modi- 
fied form it will probably continue and be useful. We hope it 
will. In the full latitude of its pretensions and expectations it 
will prove a bubble that will soon break and disappear. As 
such it will only be known in that immense repertory of 
impracticable projects which the Church lays up for the amuse- 
ment of curious antiquarians—amidst ingenious whirligigs that 
cannot be made to go, and perpetual motions that have ceased 
to move, because they were planned and constructed with an 
innocent but fatal forgetfulness of the constitution of human 
nature, and the friction of human society—labelled—The Free 
Church Dream of the Nineteenth Century. 
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1. William H. Seward’s Oration at Plymouth Rock, Dec. 24, 
1855. 


2. Rev. Dr. Zachary Grey's Impartial Examination of Neal’s 
History of the Puritans. Three Vols. London, 1736, 1737, 
1739. 


3. History of Richard Cromwell and the Restoration of 
Charles II. By M. Guwzor. Translated by A. R. Scosrz. 
Two Vols. London: Bentley, 1856. 


WE certainly are disposed to honor the zeal with which the 
descendants of the old Puritans rally from all parts of the coun- 
try, and in midwinter too, to celebrate the landing of their fore- 
fathers from the May Flower on Plymouth Rock. We wish 
our Virginia brethren were equally true to themselves and to 
their noble ancestors. Is this forgetfulness of Jamestown owing 
to the fact that the Church has shrunk into an insignificant 
body, numbering a communion in Virginia of only about sia 
thousand, among the one hundred and twenty-seven thousand 
who now profess and call themselves Christians? We have no 
heart to cast reproaches upon our brethren in the Old Domin- 
ion ; and yet we confess to feelings of mortification and sadness, 
and we cannot but raise certain inquiries, when we find the 
Bishop of Virginia, in his late historical papers, saying :— 

“The Episcopalian cannot but think with mclensholy feel- 
ings of the gradual decline, as to numbers, of the church in 
Accomac, from the time of Mr. Black, in 1710, to the present 
day. Then, in one parish only, thepper, there were four or five 
hundred families, three overtlowing churches, and two hundred 
communicants, with scarce a dissenter in it. Now, in both 
parishes, covering the whole county, there are only three 
churches and about fifty communicants. Other denomina- 
tions, chiefly the Methodists, have drawn away the great body 
of the meen 8 from our communion.” 


Of course, life in any form or shape is better than no life at 
all. God forbid that in these days of worldliness, and self- 
indulgence, and self-seeking, we should fail heartily to sympa- 
thize with those manifestations of true spirituality which our 
Southern brethren are now exhibiting. And yet we cannot 
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hesitate to say, that Christ’s visible and appointed Ordinances 
of Grace, so far from being hostile to Evangelical Doctrine and 
vital purity, are yet intimately connected therewith. So all 
history proves, as we shall by and by show. In the New Tes- 
tament the Church is set forth, not as a mere system of Truth, 
but as a visible Institution, clothed with certain distinct du- 
ties, responsibilities, instrumentalities and honors; and we are 
never true to her, to her Great Head, or to ourselves, until, re- 
gardless of a scofting world, we hold the Church in our affec- 
tions as Christ did. uch less ought the faithful use of Christ’s 
Ordinances to be exchanged for the “Revival System,” so 
called, a system which the sects around us formerly adopted, 
which, for the time being, swept everything before it, and yet 
which is now almost as generally discarded, as both false in 
theory and evil in tendency. Even the Methodists, we see, 
are feeling their way back to something truer and safer. The 
history of the Church in Virginia, the blighting and mildew 
which characterized its ante-revolutionary period, is well cal- 
culated to generate distrust even of Divine Institutions. So 
one extreme begets its opposite. But the best blood of our 
country once flowed in the veins of the sons of Virginia, “ the 
Mother of Presidents,” and there is no better material in our 
whole country now of which to make devout and loyal Church- 
men. Let us hope that the days of the Church’s humiliation 
and shame are ended in a field once within her entire control. 
The Puritans, at least, do not mean to let the memory of the 
“May Flower” die. And if there are some strange contrasts 
in the two classes of persons; if, for one example only, the 
noise of revelry, of the haw, and the viol, and the dance, is now 
heard, instead of that “ Psalm-singing” which alone the old 
Roundheads in their early days admitted, even on the most 
festive and joyous occasions, we will not quarrel now with the 
taste of either. But when, year after year, most persistentl 
and systematically, we find certain virtues ascribed and princi- 
ples attributed to those old Puritans, the very opposite of those 
which they really possessed, and when this false position, in 
which they are held up, necessarily, we will not say purposely, 
is made to reflect odium upon other actors beside the Puritans 
in those stormy times; in other words, when popular prejudice 
is thus brought to bear upon the Church of our affections, then 
we think it time to give to these Plymouth Rock celebrations 
a little of our attention. The bold and effectual manner with 
which the lamented Wainwright once publicly met and rebuked 
this Church hatred on a similar occasion, is of course fresh in 
the memory of our readers. It should never be forgotten with 
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what chivalry and skill he bore himself in that protracted con- 
troversy, and showed himself the gentleman, the scholar, and 
the Christian. We need not say that it is a most ungracious 
task, thus forced upon us, to be compelled, even for the truth’s 
sake, to give the more repulsive shades to a picture glowing 
under the zeal of partiality or ignorance. 

That the Puritans were men of certain stern heroic virtues ; 

That they shared these virtues, not as Puritans, but as Eng- 
lishmen, and inherited them as the legitimate fruit of that noble 
old Church from which they sprang, and of principles which 
had already been engrafted into the common mind and com- 
mon law of the realm, hundreds of years before Puritanism 
was ever heard of ; 

That the Puritans were, in theory and in practice, as bitterly 
intolerant as any class of men who ever lived ; 

That the American Constitution was the outgrowth, not of 
Puritanism, but of principles already embodied and practically 
exhibited in the different Colonies of New York, Maryland and 
Virginia, as well as of New England ; 

That Free Toleration in religion was publicly and solemnly 
oo by the Puritans, and in this country, when actually es- 
tablished, was the result of absolute necessity, rather than of 
conscientious conviction ;—for the Puritans, at the Revolution, 
took special pains to have their own religion established as the 
State Religion ; 

All these are facts, about which there is no room for dispute, 
and the truth of which we should have supposed Senator Sew- 
ard too intelligent a man not to have known. 

But Mr. Seward, in his Oration at the celebration at Plym- 
outh Rock, has fallen into the same old beaten track, repeated 
the same old story, and sung the same old tune. Abuse of the 
Church, and glorification of Puritanism, is of course the one 
great theme at these Plymouth Rock Anniversaries. We pass 
by the greater part of Mr. Seward’s Oration, with the single 
remark, that we detect in it the one-sided authorities and 
sources of information on which he has relied. We suppose 
there is no one man who has done more to shape public senti- 
ment on this subject than Danret Neat; and yet of all modern 
historians we know of no one so thoroughly unreliable, and so 
constantly to be distrusted in all points of controversy as he. 
We propose briefly to examine certain social and religious ele- 
ments in the character of the Puritans, as depicted by the Ora- 
tor. He describes the English and American Puritans as dis- 
tinguished for their “ moderation ;” their entire devotion to the 
great principles of “ religious liberty ;” as men “ of noble tem- 
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per and spirit, faithful, patient, and persevering ;” as men 
“who forgot themselves, and their own immediate interests 
and ambitic..” He says, “The Puritans thus persisted and 
prevailed, because they had adopted one true, singular and 
sublime principle of civil conduct, namely, that the subject in 
every State has a natural right to religious liberty of con- 
science.” And finally, to cap the climax, in which we hardl 
know whether to wonder most at its irreverence or its absurd- 
ity, he says, “The Puritans came into the world to save it 
from despotism, and the world comprehended them not.” 
Now, as either simple affirmation or denial on such a ques- 

tion is valueless, we propose to give, from authentic histories 
of those times, a few pages concerning those very points on 
which Mr. Seward has expended his eulogy. We do not here 
enter at allinto a greater question, to wit, the origin of that 
element of religious and civil liberty which was already en- 
— into the English Constitution. He is of course a block- 

ead who does not know what Guizot, in his late History of 
Richard Cromwell and Charles II, has so clearly proved, that 
the principle of freedom, the protection of the English subject, 
his life, liberty, property, honor and conscience were already 
qoesatet to him by Macna Cuarra, and were no more in- 

ebted to the Puritans for their origin than they were to Shah 
Allum, the Great Mogul. To identify Puritanism with civil 
and religious liberty is, especially in the United States, a pop- 
ular but superficial mistake; for the Puritans, in the Old World 
and the New, never hesitated to persecute when it would serve 
their purpose. Our object now, we repeat, is to invite atten- 
tion to one or two features in the social and religious character 
of the English Puritans. The intolerance of the Puritans in 
the New England Colonies has already been made to appear 
in our pages. We now propose to describe those men in Eng- 
land on their own soil. We shall simply give the facts, with- 
out a word of comment, and leave these facts to speak for 
themselves. Perhaps on another occasion we may present an- 
other chapter bearing upon the character of the Puritans in an- 
other aspect. The materials before us are rich and abundant. 
We only regret the necessity which compels us to use them. 
Let us, then, read a little, sober, unvarnished history about these 
“patient,” “ self-forgetting ” Puritans, as Mr. Seward calls them, 
“who came into the world to save it from despotism, and the 
world comprehended them not.” 

The following account of the atrocities of Cromwell and his 

bloodthirsty followers, is taken from Lord Clarendon’s History 
of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in Ireland, pp. 333-368. 
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“1650, in the month of June, about three thousand horse and foot of 
his Majesty’s being defeated near Letter-Kenny, by the English rebels 
adhering to Cromwell ; most of the principal officers of the said party 
taken prisoners in the battle were killed in cold blood, by order of Sir 
Charles Coot, late Lord of Montrath, notwithstanding they had quarter 
from the officer who took them prisoners. 1652, Colonel Barrow, of 
Cromwell’s army, having taken an island (in the County of Monaghan) 
defended by Lieutenant Colonel Patrick, and Mr. Mahon, for his Majesty, 
after killing the said Lieutenant Colonel and his soldiers, put all the 
women and children to the sword to the number of eighty; among 
whom, a little pretty child of six years old being spared by the soldiers 
was killed by order of the said Colonel Barrow. 

“ Anno 52. Redmond Burke, a Colonel in his Majesty’s army, had 
vm given him by some of Colonel Coot’s men, he being taken in a 

irmish between Colonel Grace and some of Cromwell's party, and 
being prisoner for some time, Colonel Henry Inglesby caused his head 
to be cut off. 

“Anno 52, 53. It was an usual practice with Colonel Stubbers, 
then Governor of Galloway, to take the people out of their beds at 
nights, and sell them for slaves to the Indies, and by computation he sold 
out of the said county above a thousand souls, 1649, Captain Har- 
rington, a Protestant, and three hundred officers and soldiers, taken 
prisoners at the defeat given his Majesty’s army before Dublin, were 
after quarter given, put to death by order of Colonel Michael Jones. 

“Mr. Wogan, of Ratchoffy, having quarter given him in the same 
time, by Captain Ottoway, was killed by Lieutenant Tomson, as he rid 
behind one of Ottoway’s troopers ; and one Mr. Hinny, an aged person, 
after dividing his goods to the value of fifteen hundred pounds among 
the soldiers, was knocked in the head, together with his daughter, her 
husband, and four children, after quarter. 

“ Note, That no less than* twelve thousand of the poor inhabitants of 
that County [Dublin] were massacred the first year of the war. 

“Anno 51. Captain Hulet coming to Sir John Dongan’s house at 
Castle-Town, [County of Kildare,] to search for a Priest, tortured a 
child of Sir John’s, of seven years of age, with lighted matches, to force 
a confession from him where the Priest was, and the poor child not 
telling, or not knowing, Hulet hung him up with the reins of his bridle, 
but the troopers, when Hulet’s back was turned, cut him down half 
dead, whereof the child died soon after. 

“1647. Three thousand soldiers, at the battle of Doagans-Hill 





“* Sir William Petty, (says Mr. Carte, History of the Life of James First, 
Duke of Ormonde, vol. i, p. 178,) who had a head excellently turned for calcu- 
tion, had been soon after the war in every part of the Kingdom, and had sur- 
veyed the whole of it, and had sufficient opportunities of information, and was 
neither by interest nor inclination disposed to favor the Irish; and yet he 
thinks that there were only thirty-seven thousand British massacred in all the 
Jirst year of the troubles, and that those who think that there were greater num- 
bers destroyed, ought to review the grounds of their opinion.” 
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County of Meath,] were killed after quarter given them by Colonel 
ichae! Jones and many Irish officers, taken in the battle, and deepl 
wounded, were killed, the next day after, when they could not ro 

on foot. 

“1650. Colonel Daniel Axtel cut off the head of Mr. Fitz Gerret of 
Browneiford’s Son, and hanged the sons of Mr. Butler, of Ballikify, and 
Mr. Butler, of Benidstown, [County of Kilkenny,] because their fathers 
inlisted themselves in his Majesty’s army. 

“One Francis Frisby, an Englishman, and a Protestant, Butler to the 
Duke of Ormonde, having had quarter upon the rendition of Kilkenny 
to Cromwell, was apprehended by the said Colonel Axtel, and for not 
confessing his Lord’s plate, was tortured to death, by burning matches 
between his fingers, in the Castle of Kilkenny. 

“©1651. Major Shertal, an officer of his Majesty’s army, having deliv- 
ered the Castle of Ballimay, upon quarter of life and liberty, to Colonel 
Axtel, was run through the body by the said Colonel, and all his sol- 
diers, to the number of one hundred and ninety, were killed. 

“1651. Captain Thomas Shertel, a Captain of Horse in his Majesty’s 
army, coming to Kilkenny upon a safe conduct, was hanged by the said 
Axtel, because he had a good estate within two miles of Kilkenny. 

“1650. Colonel Axtel hanged fifty of the inhabitants near Thomas- 
town, living under his protection, for no other reason, but that a party 
of Cromwell's army was defeated the day before in that place, by some 
of the Royalists. 

“Colonel Axtel, meeting one day forty men, women and children, 
near the wood of Kildonan, who were coming for greater security to live 
within his quarters, caused them all to be killed. 

“Some soldiers of the King’s army being taken in a village in Grace’s 
Parish, Colonel Axtel caused all the inhabitants to be apprehended, 
hanged three of them and sold the rest to the Barbadoes. 

“1650. The said Axtel* (as matter of recreation) commanded his 





* «Tis no wonder that so bloody a regicide as Axtel, who had embrued kis 
hands in the blood of his anointed Sovereign, should sport himself in the 
butchery of so many innocent persons. This man was a grocer, by profession, 
and went forth but acommon soldier. But (as is observed by Mr. George 
Bates in his Life, Lives, Actions, and Executions of the Regicides, 1661, p. 63,) 
‘That in his expedition to Ireland, he soon commenced Colonel. And it is 
strange what hellish cruelties he used there, not only against the native Irish, 
whom he would murder like vermin, but even against Protestants and English, 
not favoring either, though he had not only promised, but assured them Quarter. 
He was made Governor of the county me city of Kilkenny, and here he shows 
his cruelty so conspicuous, that his very merciless brethren of the army con- 
demn him. He hanged what gentry of the county he pleased, whether guilty 
or not, never affordiug them any trial, but making his own will his law; he 
exercised it according to his Henaion, by reason whereof many innocents 
causelessly suffered, and for which his own brethren of the army drew up arti- 
eles against him in a Court Marshal, and he had then received punishment, had 
not the Anabaptists, and Charles Fleetwood, at the head of them, at that time 
being the predominant party, passed by the business.’ 

“"Tis observed by Mr. alker, (History of Independency, Part 2, P. 255,) 
in general, ‘That these bloody saints that accompanied Cromwell into Ireland, 
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troops to gather together a great number of the protected people near 
Kilkenny, and being all in cluster, bid the troops rush through them, 
and to kill as many as happened on the left hand of the troop, and to 
spare the rest; thirty persons were murdered then, and on that account. 

“1651. Colonel Cook, in one march out of Iniscorphy, into the bar- 
ronies of Bellaghkene and Goury, [County of Wexford,] murdered a 
hundred poor laborers in protection, and five hundred women and 
children, whom he caused to be locked up in their own houses, com- 
manding his soldiers to set fire upon them; and one woman having 
escaped out of a house, was killed, and her belly barbarously ripped up ; 
others thrust their sucking babes out of the windows, hoping that their 
innocency might beget pity in the soldiers, who, by their Colonel’s com- 
mand, received the poor infants upon the heads of their pikes, and 
thrust them back into the fire. 

“1650, 1651. The said Colonel Cook, in his several marches into the 
barronies of Bellaghkene and Skarawalsh, murdered upwards of three 
hundred men, women and children, under protection, yet the wife and 
children of this Cook, (notwithstanding all Ris barbarous cruelties com- 
mitted against the King’s subjects, and having always epee | 
appeared against his Majesty and his Royal Father,) have been so well 
befriended as to be provided for by special name in his Majesty’s decla- 
ration for the settlement of Ireland. 

“1650, 1651. Captain Thomas Barrington murdered no less than 
three hundred men, women and children, under protection, in the 
barronies of Goury and Bellaghkene. 

“1650. The said Barrington killed fifty women and children ata 

lace called Layen ; he was so noted through Cromwell’s army for his 
cruelty, that they called him Barrington kill all. 

“The above Colonel Cook caused twenty-two of Sir Walter Dongan’s 
men taken at the fight of Clonighall, to be killed after quarter given, 
and one Captain Birn, of his Majesty’s army, wounded in the fight, and 
_ much made of by some of Cook’s men, who took him prisoner, was 
soon after stript and killed. 

“Major Thomas Hart forced a country fellow, under protection, to 
leap into the river of Boina, and took pleasure to see him drowned. 

“1650. Captain William Bolton, of Colonel Pretty’s regiment, slaugh- 
tered about two hundred and fifty men, women and children, under 
protection,in the said barronies of Skarawash, Bellaghkene, Bentry, and 
Gillmalere. 





(to make that Kingdom as miserable and slavish as they had done this,) did 
pour forth the blood of their own bowels, in great abundance; God’s ven- 
pane having visited most of them with the bloody-flux; whereof many died: 

ut that was a secret that was not to be known to the ungodly ; and therefore 
O. Cromwell, and his Council of War at Dublin, made an order, that if any per- 
son, residing within that garrison, whether inhabitants or soldiers, should (upon 
pretence of writing to their friends) signify the transactions of the army, (be- 
tween O’Neal and O. Cromwell, it may be,) or their engagement with the enemy, 
so as to set forth their success or loss, until the General Council of War have 
signified, (falsified the same to the Parliament of England,) they shali incur the 
breach of the Article against Spies, and be accordingly punished with death.’’» 
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“1650. The same Bolton gave quarter at Castle-Kirk to nine sol- 
diers, who, after delivering their arms, were slaughtered by his order. 

“1650. Mr. Pierse Butler, eldest son of the Lord of Galmoy, and 
Captain of horse in his Majesty’s army, being taken prisoner in the fight, 
was killed in cold blood, after quarter, by the said Bolton. 

“1651. The said Bolton hanged Pierse Doran, who collected his con- 
tribution, at his own door, and one of his servants to keep him company. 

“1651. Nicholas Lenagh, a man known to be frantic, was killed in his 
own house, by the said Bolton’s orders. 

“1651. Colonel Pretty meeting one day upon the road with Mr. 
Philip Hill, a gentleman of his acquaintance, and his Collector in the 
barrony of Bellaghkene, hanged him on the next tree. 

“1649. A soldier of Cromwell's being killed by some of the Irish 
army, Colonel Jeremy Sankey summoned all the inhabitants of the 
Parish, wherein he was killed, being under his protection, to come to 
Fethered, [County of Tipperary,] where he put them to the dice and 
hanged five of them. 

“One Lieutenant MacGragh, of his Majesty’s army, being taken 
prisoner by Captain John Godfrey, was five days after hanged in the 
town of Fethered, by Colonel Sankey, notwithstanding the said Godfrey’s 
protection to have given him quarter. 

“1652. Seventeen poor women and children, in protection, were 
murdered at Tullow, by Major Elias Green and his party, and one of the 
troopers refusing to kill a woman big with child, (by name Elizabeth 
Cugly,) was wounded by the said Major, who thrust his sword through 
the woman’s bowels. 

“Within a while after, thirty women and boys, ready to starve and 
digging potatoes in their own gardens, in the said village of Tullow, 
were all killed by order of the said Major Green. 

“1649. Captain Cantuel and Captain Fitzgerald, of his Majesty’s 
army, were tied to a tree and shot to death by some officers of Crom- 
well’s army, after quarter given. 

“1651. Colonel Richards hanged Edward Mockler, a protected per- 
son, and also a woman big with child, saying, he did it lest she should 
be delivered of a traitor. 

“1651. Morish English, a gentleman in protection, was dragged out 
of his house by the said Captain John Godfrey, and brought to Cahirr, 
where he was hanged the next day. 

“1651. Sixteen soldiers of his Majesty's army taken prisoners by 
Colonel Abbot's troops, near Nenagh, were all killed by them, after 
quarter given. 

“1651. One Moran, a soldier, after quarter promised, was, by Colonel 
Abbot’s command, hanged three hours by the heels from ihe battle- 
ments of the Castle of Nenagh, and next day hanged by the neck till 
he died. 

“1651. Some of Abbot's troops having brought a laborer out of Mr. 
Grace of Clog Priory, his house, to show them the way, cut off his head 
within a musket-shot to the house. 
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“In the year 1650, David Walsh, Esq., about eighty years old, was 
murdered by Major Morgan, now Sir Anthony Morgan, in the road 
between Clonmell and Waterford; and one of the said David’s daugh- 
ters, endeavoring to preserve her father, was murdered over him, and a 
grand-child, of the said David's, of seven years of age, then in the com- 
pany, was murdered by the said Sir Anthony’s own hands. 

“ No less than five hundred poor laborers and women were hanged at 
Clonmel and other garrisons in this County, [Tipperary,] guilty of no 
other crime, but being found within the imaginary lines drawn by the 
Governors of the several garrisons in the said County. 

“ A woman, big with child, having, in presence of all the people, the 
child stirring in her womb, was hanged by Colonel Richards, at Clonmell. 

“1651. Sir Hardress Waller and Colonel Ingoldsby, commanding two 
parties into the barrony of Bueren, (in the County of Clare,) then 
under protection, killed in one day upwards of eight hundred men, 
women and children, and meeting with Squire Donogh O'Bryan, an 
aged gentleman, and protected by the said Waller, they locked him up 
in a country-house, to which they set fire and burnt him to death. 

“1651. The said Colonel’s troop of dragoons murdered, in the town 
of Quenne, thirty aged persons. 

“1651. The said Ingoldsby, after giving quarter to nine soldiers of 
his Majesty’s army, and a week’s imprisonment, hanged them. 

“1651. The said Ingoldsby’s men killed about a thousand poor 
laborers, women and children, in the baronies of Corckromroe, and In- 
chiquin, being all under his protection. Captain Puerefoy, and other 
officers commanded by the said Ingoldsby, murdered upwards of a hun- 
dred men, women and children, in the baronies of Bunratty and Tul- 
lagh, protected by the said Colonel. 

“Captain Stafe and Captain Apers, under the command of the said 
Ingoldsby, murdered no less than five hundred families in protection, in 
the baronies of Island, F. Bracklane, Cluandarala, and Moysarta. 

“1651. The said Ingoldsby’s men, when they were surfeited of kill- 
ing, made it an ordinary practice to bridle the poor people, men and 
women, to tie them to their horses tails like beasts, and sell them to the 
Barbadoes. 

“Anno 1651. The said Colonel Ingoldsby, being one day with the 
party in the territory of Clearish, slaughtered upwards of five hundred 
of men, women and children, all under his protection. 

“1651. The said Ingoldsby and his dragoons, murdered in one day, 
about three hundred protected persons, in the Territory of Tullagh-Hill. 

“1653. The inhabitants of the barony of Dunkueren, being ordered 
by Lieutenant Colonel Nelson, then Governor of the County for Crom- 
well, to remove with their goods and cattle, for their greater security, 
were met by the said Nelson, Major Peppard, Captain Thomas Barring- 
ton, Captain Hasset, and other officers, with a party of horse, and under 
eolor to secure their removal, and, upon a sudden, upon a sign given, 
the soldiers fell upon the poor people, and killed upwards of three hun- 
dred men, women and children. The cruelty of Barrington and. Hasset, 
in that massacre, was remarkable, causing many women to be shame- 
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fully stripped naked, and afterwards most inhumanly butchered, the 
fingers of such as wore rings to be cut off, and the babes and infants to 
be tossed on pikes and halberts, in sight of their dying parents. 

“1653. The said Nelson having granted his protection under hand 
and seal, to Tecig Morcarty, and Conor MacDonagh, Catholic Priests, 
until their transportation for Ilanders, by a time limited ; before half 
that time was expired, apprehended the said Priests and hanged them 
with their protection in their hands. 

“Many hundreds of the poor people of that County, reduced by the 
exaction and cruelty of their Governors, to a starving condition, were, 
by Nelson’s order for smelling of horse-flesh, which they were necessi- 
tated to eat or starve, hanged. 

“1653. Captain Thomas Barrington, aforesaid, caused the arm of a 
poor woman to be cut off with a hatchet, and perceiving that she 
grasped with her other hand a sucking babe, she had at her breast, he 
caused that arm also to be cut off, and the infant’s head dashed against 
a rock in her presence. 

“The said Barrington caused a Lieutenant and some soldiers of his 
Majesty’s army, taken prisoners upon quarter, to be stripped naked, and 
their brains knocked out with a hatchet. 

“ Anno 50. At Shiell, (the County of Cork,) there were forty labor- 
ers, with women and children, put on the edge of a great clift, over the 
sea, a rope being drawn about them, with six soldiers on each end, and 
so* thrown into the sea and drowned. This was done by Major Wallis, 
and his party, who, about the same time, murdered in the west of Car- 
bery, upwards of eight hundred men, women and children. 

“Anno 51. Charles MacCarty, of Killmydy, being in a party with 
Colonel Phayre, at the grate of his castle, Colonel Ingoldsby rides up. to 
the grate, with a span’d pistol, and shot him dead; at which action the 
said Phayre was much dissatisfied, being ‘Commander in chief of that 
party. 

“Such (to use Mr. Neal’s expression, p. 6) were the laurels which 
that hero, Cromwell, gained; who (I will add) acted more villainies in 
his time, than any age or history can parallel. Nay, such were the 
mercies of these fanatical miscreants, Cromwell’s+ officers and soldiers, 





* “Captain Swanley, an English rebel, was so barbarous upon taking a ship, 
in which the Marquis of Ormonde had sent Captain Anthony Willoughby, with 
one hundred and fifty men, which had formerly served in the Fort of Galloway, 
from thence to Bristol. ‘The ship, which carried them, was taken by Captain 
Swanley, who was so inhuman as to throw seventy of the soldiers overboard, 
under pretence that they were Irish, though they had faithfully served his 
Majesty against the rebels, during all the time of the war.’—Carte’s Life of the 
Duke of Ormonde. Vol. I, p. 481.” 

“+ These wretches, most of them, sprung from the refuse of the people, and 
as the writer of a tract entitled Cromwell’s Bloody Slaughter-House, p. 32, 
observes, ‘If there had been an agreement made between the King and the two 
Houses, these buff-grandees and proud officers, must have returned to their 
needles, their hammers, their lasts, their slings, their carts, and their flails.’ 

“ Nay, such blood-thirsty wretches were these pretended saints of the army, 
that soon after the King’s death, ‘It was debated at the Council of War, 
(Walker’s History of indopendence, Part II, p. 130, from Mr. Sedgwick’s 
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(who on Mr. Neal’s account, were under so severe a discipline, that not an 
oath was to be heard through the wholecamp, but the soldiers spent their 
leisure hours in* reading the Bible, and+ singing of Psalms and 
religious Conferences,) that notwithstanding all their hypocritical 
sanctity, murder (with various otherf crimes) was discarded from their 
catalogue of sins. For they committed such, as even the barbarous 
Spaniards, who murdered so many innocent Indians, unprovoked, 
would have blushed at ; and were not to be paralleled in any other age 
or nation. Nor was any thing more common with the rebels, than to 
decry the Irish as Papists, though their attachment was never so great 
to the Protestant religion.” 





Justice upon the Army’s Remonstrance,) ‘to massacre and put to the sword, all 
the King’s party ; the question put, was carried in the negative but by two 
voices.’ And elsewhere (History of Independency, Part III, P. 11) he informs 
us, ‘ That their endeavor was how to diminish the number of their opposites, 
royalists and presbyterians, by a massacre, for which purpose many dark 
lanthorns and poniards were provided last winter, 1649. But fame prevented 
this plot; which, coming to be the common rumor of the town, put them in 
mind of the danger, infamy, and hatred that would overwhelm them ; so this 
was laid aside.’” 

““* Dr. South observes, (Sermons, Vol. V, p. 33,) ‘That amongst the seraph- 
ical illuminati, and the highest Puritan perfectionists, you should find people of 
fifty, threescore, or fourscore years olc, not able to give that account of their 
faith, which you might have had heretofore from a boy of nine or ten.” 

“+ Dr. Richard Watson, (Notes upon Bishop Cousin’s, opinion for communi- 
eating rather with Geneva than Rome, 1684, p. 48, penes me,) ‘mentions some 
of the improper uses they made of Psalms, as at their city feasts (in the place 
of more artificial music)—and as an hypocritical property to gain the reputa- 
tion of piety, in the strict observance of family duties, as they call them, 
waking pis ad of their own children have taken notice, as did the boy, who, 
being reproached by his playfellow, that they sung no Psalms, on the Sabbath 
days in the evenings, as his father and the rest did at their house, received this 
answer, with too much truth, as the young gamester ingeniously meant it, 
‘That the reason why at his father’s house no Psalms were wont to be sung 
owas, because they had no window towards the street.’” 

“+So many crimes were those hypocritical cut-throats guilty of, that the 
eavalier soldiers are not to be brought in comparison with them in any other 
way, than that of Peggy and the three Sisters in the Fable, (L’Estrange’s 
Fables, Vol. II, Fab. 87, p. 86,) ‘ Peggy was such a precedent for sanctity, that 
her mother would be twitting the other three every day with their sister 
Peggy. Now this same sister Peggy of theirs was a notable revelation girl, 
and never without Heaven and heavenly things in the mouth of her, though 
they never came near her heart; a Friday-face for every day in the week, a 
short-hand book still at her girdle, and, a crums of comfort at her bed’s-head. 
The very thoughts of a play-house, or a dancing-bout, would put her into fits. 
She dreaded the inside of a Popish Chapel more than all the woes of the Gos- 
pel; and her closet devotions were heard further than a Proclamation. As for 
the other sisters, they lived civilly and sociably all this while in the innocent 
enjoyments of the lawful comforts of life; but without the least color of scan- 
dal, or offense to conscience, honor, or good manners. But this did not hinder 
the mother with hitting the girls in the teeth with these honest liberties; yes, 
yes, shé’d cry, you are like to be hopeful birds, when will you renounce the 
world, I wonder, as your sister Peggy has done? Oh, never fear us, good 
madam, cried the wenches, but by that time we know as much of the world as 
sister Peggy, we shall think every jot as ill on’t as she does.’ Now poor Peggy 
had had already two bastards, &ec.” 
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The celebrated Richard Baxter, My etty good Puritan anthori- 
ty, bears witness to the state of Religion under the Puritan 
ynasty, in the following testimony : 


“** What shall I tell you (says he) of all those hideous pamphlets 
against ordinances, and for the mortality of the soul, and that the soul 
is God himself, and against the truth of the Sc ‘ripture, as downright 
familism, and libertinism, and paganism. I cannot but think how men 
eried out against Mr. Edward’s Gangrena at first, as if he had spoken 
nothing but lies, and now they have “justified it with a fearful overplus.’ 
And yet Mr. Edwards took the liberty of expressing himself in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

“Gangrena, Ep. Dedicat. ‘We are fallen to madness (says Mr. 
Edwards, Gangrena, Book I, Part 3, p. 75) and folly, that 1 am per- 
suaded, that if. the Devil came visibly among many, and held out inde- 
pendency and liberty of conscience, and should preach never such false 
doctrines, as that there were no Devils, no Hell, no sin at all, but these 
were only men’s imaginations, with several other doctrines, he would be 
cried up, followed, and admired. And again, (p. 80,) We are insensi- 
ble and not affected, under all the spiritual plagues of heresy, schism, 
blasphemy, intolerab le anarchy ; the fortieth part of these errors, here- 
sies, blasphemies, which are now in the midst of us, would, seven years 
ago, have made our hearts ache, and our hair stand on end, filled our 
faces with paleness and blackness, whereas now we make light of them. 

“ Our evils, (says he,) are not removed or cured, but only changed; 
one disease and devil hath left us, and another as bad is come in its 
room. Yea, this last extreme is far more high, violent and dangerous in 
many respects. Have we not worse things come upon us than ever we 
had before? Were any of these monsters heard of heretofore which are 
now common amongst us? As denying the scriptures, pleading for a 
toleration of all religions and worship, yea, of blaspheming, and deny- 
ing there is a God. You have put down the Book of Common Prayer, 
and there are many amongst us who have put down the Scriptures, 
slighting them, yea, blaspheming them. You have broken down the 
images of the Trinity, Christ, Virgin Mary, Apostles; and we have 
those who overthrow the doctrine of the Trinity, oppose the Divinity of 
Christ, speak evil of the Virgin Mary, and slight the Apostles. You 
have cast out the Bishops and their officers, and we have many that cast 
to the ground all Ministers in the reformed Churches. You have cast 
out ceremonies in the Sacraments, as the Cross, kneeling at the Lord’s 
Supper, and we have many that have cast out the Sacraments of Bap- 
tism, and the Lord’s Supper. You have put down Saints days, and we 
have many that make nothing at all of the Lord’s-day, and Fast-days. 
You have taken away the superfluous, excessive maintenance of Bish- 
ops and Deans; and we have many who take away and cry down the 
necessary maintenance of Ministers, In the Bishops days we had the 





“«* Baxter’s Plain Proof of Infants Church Membership, p. 147.” 
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singing of Psalms taken away in some places, conceived prayer and 
a: and in their room Anthems, stinted forms, and reading 

rought in, and now we have singing of Psalms spoken against, and 
cast out of some Churches, yea, all public prayer questioned, and all 
ministerial preaching denied. In the Bishops days we had many un- 
learned Ministers, and have we uot now a company of Jeroboam’s 
Priests? In the Bishops days we had the fourth Commandment taken 
away, but now we have all the ten Commandments taken away at once 
by the Antinomians, yea, all Faith and Gospel denied. The worst of 
the Prelates, in the midst of many Arminian tenets, and popish innova- 
tions, held many sound doctrines, and had many commendable praeti- 
ces; yea, the very Papists hold and keep to many Articles of Faith and 
Truths of God, have some order amongst them, encourage learning, 
have certain fixed principles of truth, with practices of devotion and 
good works; but many of the sects and sectaries, in our days, deny all 
principles of religion, are enemies to all holy duties, order and learning, 
overthrowing all.” 


To show how these “ patient,” “ self-forgetting” Puritans, 
“who came into the world to save it from despotism, and the 
world comprehended them not ”—we shy to show how they 
regarded consecrated and sacred places, and what their views 
were of the connection between “Taste and Religion,” we give 
next their horrible sacrilegious treatment of one or two of the 
old Churches and Cathedrals of the English Church. 

The moderate Bishop Hall, thus describes their desecration 
of the noble old Church of Norwich: 


“*Tt is no other than tragical to relate the carriage of that furious 
sacrilege, whereof our eyes and ears were the sad witnesses, under the 
authority and presence of Linsey, [an Alderman,] and Tosts the Sher- 
iff, and Greenwood. Lord, what work was here, what clattering of 
glasses, what beating down of walls, what tearing up of monuments and 
pulling down of seats, what wresting out of irons and brass from the 
windows and graves! what defacing of arms, what demolishing of curi- 
ous stone work, that had not any representation in the world, but only 
of the cost of the founder, and skill of the mason! What tooting and 
piping upon the destroyed organ pipes, and what a hideous triumph on 
the market-day before all the country, when ir a kind of sacrilegious 
and profane procession, all the organ pipes, vestments, both copes and 
surplices, together with the leaden cross, which had newly been sawn 
down from over the green-yard pulpit, and the service books and sing- 
ing books that could be had, were carried to the fire in the public 
market-place! A lewd wretch, walking before the train in his cope 
‘trailing in the dirt, with a service-book in his hand, imitating an impious 
‘scorn, the tune, and usurping the words of the Litany used formerly in 
ithe Church.” 





“* Bishop Hall’s Hard Measure, p. 63.” 
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Heylin, in his History of the Presbyterians, p. 453, thus de- 
scribes the profanation of the old Abbey Church of West- 
minster : 


“* That some soldiers of Weshborne and Caywood’s companies, were 
quartered in the Abbey Church, (as the rest of our modern reformers,) 
they broke down the rail about the altar, and burnt it in the place 
where it stood ; they broke down the organ, and pawned the pipes at 
several ale-houses for pots of ale; they put on some of the singing men’s 
surplesses, and in contempt of the canonical habits, ran up and down 
the Church; he that wore the surpless was the hare, the rest were the 
hounds. To show their Christian liberty, in the use of things, and that 
all consecration, or hallowing of things under the Gospel, is but a Jew- 
ish, or Popish superstition, and that they are no longer to be accounted 
holy, than that holy use to which they serve, shall, by the actual use, 
only impart a transient holiness to them, they set forms about the Com- 
munion Table, there they eat and there they drink ale, and tobacco; 
some of their own Levites (if my intelligence deceive me not,) bearing 
them company, and countenancing so beastly a profanation. Nor was 
this done once, to vindicate their Christian liberty, as they call profa- 
nation itself, but the whole time of their abode there, they made it 
their common table, on which they usually dined and supped, though 
Saint Paul calls it despising the Church of Christ, and asks his Corin- 
thians if they had not houses to eat and drink in? [1 Cor. xi.] They 
did the easements of nature, and laid their excrements about the altar, 
and in most places of the Church. An abomination which God did 
provide against by a peculiar prohibition in the law of Moses, and that, 
in places not rendered so dreadful by so peculiar a manner of the pres- 
ence of God, as in the hallowed temples of his public worship. 

“Nay, which is the height of all impiety, they familiarly kept their 
whores in the Church, and which I tremble to write, (prodigious mon- 
sters as they are,) lay with them on the very altar itself, and did, in 
that place, commit such things as are unfit to be done by Christians, 

“Two remarkable instances more I will take the liberty of adding, 
one is of the Church of Litchfield, where ¢ the soldiers exercised the 
like barbarities as were done at Worcester, in demolishing all the monu- 
ments, pulling down the curious carved-work, battering in pieces the 
costly windows, and destroying the evidences and records belonging to 
that Church. Which being done, they stabled their horses in the body 
of it, kept courts of guard in the cross isles, broke up the pavement, 
polluted the quire with their excrements; every day hunted a cat with 
hounds throughout the Church, delighting themselves in the echo from 
the goodly vaulted roof; and to add to their wickedness, brought a calf 
into it, wrapt in linen; carried it to the font, sprinkled it with water, 
and gave it a name,in scorn and derision of that holy sacrament of 
Baptism. The other instance is of the Church of Chichester. 





“* Mercur. Rustic. Part II, p.154. Heylin’s History of the Presbyterians, p. 
458. See likewise Dugdale’s Short View of the Troubles, p. 562.” 
“Short View of the Troubles in England, p. 559.”- 
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“* By Waller's taking it (says Dr. Heylin) the town got little, and the 
Church lost more ; for upon Innocent’s day, the soldiers forcibly broke into 
it, where they seized upon the vestments and ornaments of the Church, 
together with the consecrated plate serving for the Altar, not leaving so 
much as a cushion for the Pulpit, or a chalice for the blessed Sacra- 
ment. But this rich spoil being committed by the Marshall and other 
officers, the rest was left unte the hands and weapons of the common 
soldiers, who, with their pole-axes did not only break down the organs, 
but cut in pieces the Communion table with the rail before it. They 
defaced the two tables of the law at the east end of the quire, for fear 
they should rise up against them in the day of Judgment; most miser- 
ably made havoc of that Church’s foundation, which they found on the 
one side of the south cross-isle portrayed in artificial manner, with the 
statues of the Kings of England, and coming to the portraituze of King 
Edward the sixth, they picked out his eyes, saying, in scorn, that all the 
mischief came from him in establishing the Book of Common Prayer. 
Which, that it might not be officiated as in former times, they broke 
open all the chests and cupboards, in which the quire-men had laid up 
their singing-books, Common-Prayer-Books, gowns and surplices, strew- 
ing the pavements of the Church with the leaves of the books, but 
turning the gowns and surplices into ready money. To all which acts 
of sacrilegious spoil and rapine, as Waller gave some countenance by 
his personal presence, and in that somewhat worse than Nero, as the 
story tells us; so Hazlerig gave much more by his voice and actions ; 
for forcing his way into the chapter-house, he did not only command the 
soldiers to break down the wainscot, but seized on all the rich plate 
that belonged to the Church. And when it was desired they would 
leave one chalice only for the use of the Sacrament; answer was 
most profanely made by one of the Scots, (of which nation the two 
Houses had employed too many,) that they might serve the turn with 
a wooden-dish.” 


As a specimen of the manner and spirit in which these 
meek and modest, these “ patient,” “self-forgetting” Puritans 
assailed the Clergy and the Services of the English Church, we 
give a short extract from a book published by one of their 
party, the famous Dr. Bastwick : 


“+ If we look, says he, upon the lives, actions, and manners of the 
Priests and Prelates of this age, and see their pride, fast, impudence, 
profaneness, unmercifulness, ungodliness, &c., one would think that hell 
was broke loose; and that the devils in surplices, in hoods, in copes, in 
rochets, and in four square cow upon their heads, had come 
amongst us, and had be us all! Pho, how they stink! The 
Priests are secundum ordinem diaboli, a generation of vipers, proud, 
ungrateful, illiterate asses; the Church is as full of ceremonies, as a dog 











“@ History of the Presbyterians, B 13, p. 451.” 
“+ Nalson’s Collections, Vol. I, p. 102.” 
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is full of fleas, the Divine Service is a devised service, a plaguy deal of 
rridge. 

. Att the name of Jesus, saith the text, every knee shall bow; and 
the Prelates, in obedience to this command, put their fingers to their 
four-square cow , to give him a nod with their heads. 

“ And again,+ ‘The Priests and Prelates, and that fraternity, are the 
very pole-cats, stotes, weazels, and minevers of the Church and state.” 





And to show what sort of “ Devotions” they sometimes 
listened to who had scoffed at our glorious old Liturgy as “a 
plaguy deal of porfidge,” we have the following: 


“t We pray thee, O God, (says one,) not only to destroy Heaven, but 
all the glory that hath been in the soul of thy people, and create a new 
Heaven and a new earth, wherein may dwell the immediate ashes of thy 
own glory; let the keys of our hearts, O Lord, hang at the girdle of 
our God; O Lord, tie our hands behind us, that we may not cut the 
throats of our own souls, 

“§ Another being at a loss in his prayers, prayed to God to give him 
some syrup of barberries. 

“| One Robinson, in his prayer at Southampton, 25th August, 1642, 
had the following expressions: ‘O God, O God, many are the hands that 
are lift up against us; but there is one God: it is thou thyself, O 
Father, who dost us more mischief than they all. 

“Mr. Evans, Preacher of St. Clement’s, Temple-Bar, expostulated 
thus with God, (Dugdale, p. 568,) ‘O Lord, when wilt thou take a 
chair, and sit amongst the House of Peers? And when, O God, when 
I say, wilt thou vote amongst the Honorable House of Commons, who 
are so zealous of thine honor?’ 

“ And Mr. Vynes, (a noted man in those times, and one of the Min- 
isters who prayed with fervency,) in the same Church, said in his 
prayer, [Dugdale, p. 570,] O Lord, thou hast never given us a victory 
this long while, for all our frequent fasting; what dost thou mean, O 
Lord, to fling us in a ditch, and there leave us? 

“Mr. Cradock, Vicar of Nun-Eaton, in Warwickshire, used this ex- 
as in his prayer before sermon, Sunday, Ist August, 1647. ‘O 

rd, do not thou stand a neuter; but take one side, that we may see 
which it is that is thy cause.” [Dugdale, p. 570.] 

“ And Mr. Cheshire, a much admired Presbyterian Preacher, had this 
rhetoric in his pulpit-prayer, [Cheshire’s Sermon at St. Paul’s, 1642. p. 
16.] ‘ Lord, thou -hast been good one year; yea, Lord, thou hast been 
good to us two years; Lord, thou hast been good to us fourscore years ; 
but, Lord, thou art wanting in one thing,’ 

“* Second Part of his Litany, p. 23.” 

“+ Third Part of Bastwick’s Litany, 1637. p. 1.” 

“¢R. Seppen’s Preacher’s Guard and Guide. Printed by R. Royston, 1664. 

. 53. Penes me,” 
“ $ Id. Ibid.” 
- i sis William Dugdale’s short View of the Troubles, p. 568.” 
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“Mr. Strickland, on their Fast-day, 9th of June, 1643, at Southamp- 
ton, used these words in his prayer: ‘O Lord, thine honor is now at 
stake ; for now, O Lord, Antichrist hath drawn his sword against thy 
Christ, and if our enemies prevail, thou wilt lose thine honor.’ [Dug- 
dale, p. 567.] 

“ Andtone of their lecturers in Southampton, prayed thus: ‘ Bless 
the King, O Lord, mollify his heart, that delighteth in. blood ; open his 
eyes, that he may see that the blood of saints is dear in thy sight. He 
is fallen from faith in thee, and become an enemy to the Church; is it 
not he that hath sinned, and done evil indeed? but as for these sheep, 
what have they done? Let thine hand, we pray thee, O Lord our God, 
be upon him, and on his father’s house; but not on thy people, that 
they should be plagued.’ [Dugdale, p. 567.]” 


Perhaps we have quoted enough concerning the Puritans for 
our present purpose. Their cruelty, their Vandalism, their in- 
tolerance, the gross irreligion, theoretical and practical, which 
followed in their train,—these we have cited enough, to prove. 
We might go on to complete the picture, and to show how, 
and why, it was that the national heart at last sickened of 
Puritan rule, how rebellion and faction brought forth their 
own legitimate fruits and Puritanism showed its own utter 
impotence to mould the character, meet the wants, and fulfill 
the destiny of a great nation, so that such a monarch as 
Charles II was welcomed back, exclaiming, “ surely all men 
are so glad of me, that it is my own fault Treteenel not long 

Beg fr in truth, all classes, Puritans and all, sighed for those 
old institutions which had once made England happy and glo- 
rious. Indeed, the primary conception, the very teal of man, 
according to the strict Puritan theory, is untrue to man’s na- 
ture. It is an intense Zyoism. It recognizes nothing so 
great as the individual. Everything revolves around the per- 
sonal pronoun I. And hence it is disintegrating, a 

mentary and chaotic. The Church theory, on the other hand, 
while it does not lose sight of the individual, yet recognizes 
the social as the true normal condition of man. It teaches, as a 
primary truth, the brotherhood of man ; and in it a “ member- 
ship one of another.” Now the diverse tendencies of these 
two theories on Society, the period of history before us fairly 
illustrates; and, we may add, the condition of society in the 
United States at the present day is illustrating the same thing 
more and more. It is no vain boasting, it is the expression of 


the truest philosophy, the inevitable outworking of principles 
lying deep in man’s nature, that the Church alone can save the 

nited States from the doom with which faction now threatens 
it. Our most sagacious statesmen have borne witness to the 
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fact, even if they have ignored the law on which the certainty 
of that fact is based. 

We might go on to show how, when the nation seemed 
about to be brought again under the Papal yoke by James I, 
and when that monarch was cajoling successfuliy with the 
Puritan party to accomplish his ends, just as Puritans and 
Papists had conspired together for the overthrow of the English 
Church in 1558, and as they are conspiring now*—that then it 
was that Churchmen came tothe rescue. Those noble Prelates, 
Sancroft, Kenn, Lake, Turner, Lloyd, White, and Trelawney, 
went to the Tower, amidst the mingled cheers and lamentations 
of all classes for their bold resistance to a measure which 
had the establishment of Popery as its only object. And then, 
at that period it was—of lethargy and corruption as her revil- 
ers would have it—that from the bosom of the English Church 
there sprang into existence that first and noblest Missionary 
organization of Protestant Christendom, which has encircled 
the earth with its charities, and is now, with its younger sister 
Society, planting the Cross on the extremest verge of modern 
discovery and enterprise. At least twenty-four Missionary Dio- 
ceses and more than thirty Missionary Bishops, nearly four 
thousand living missionary teachers, forty thousand communi- 
cants in Missionary Churches,+ numerous Mission Schools and 
Colleges, and aioe a million and a half of money poured 
annually into her Missionary Treasury,—these attest the vitality 
and power of the English Church at the present day. We are 
aware that the religious and political papers of this country, al- 
most without exception, either systematically abuse and vilify 
her, or fail do her justice. We grant the fact of the most un- 
equal and unjust distribution among her working classes of her 
vast wealth. We do not forget the drift wood cast of late upon 
the Roman and Genevan shores, of which the two Mannings 
are specimens ; and yet no intelligent man can fail to see that 








* Dr. South quotes Coleman, as follows:—‘“ That all the advantages they 
(the Papists) expected to make was by the help of the Nonconformists, as 
Presbyterians, Independents, and other sects, Let, says he, all our Separatists 
and Dissenters know that they are but the Pope’s journeymen to carry on his 
work, and that even they who are the loudest criers against Popery, are the 
surest and most industrious factors for it.” 

None were noiser in preaching among the Puritans against Episcopacy, and 
Liturgies, and Surplices, &c. &c., than these Jesuits iu disguise. We have full 
_— on this point which we propose at some future time to lay before the 
reader. 

¢ The communicants in the Churches of the Church Missionary Society are 
reported as about eighteen thousand. The Reports of the Venerable Propaga- 
tion Society are very imperfect, yet from a careful estimate of its last Report 
the number of Communicants cannot be less than twenty-one thousand. 
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beyond all question her progress is steadily and gloriously on- 
ward ; and that her prospects were never so bright as now. 

And what, on the other hand, let us now ask, have been the 
fruits of English Dissent? A very large portion of the Bap- 
tists, as is well known, have gone over to the ranks of Unitari- 
anism. Recent authority states that out of 258 Presbyterian 
chaples in England, 235 are avowedly and openly Unitarian. 
Among the Independents, even of that portion hitherto regard- 
ed as nominally orthodox, no one can read the criminations 
and recriminations at ‘this moment going on in England— 
no one can see the false ground taken on the most vital doc- 
trines of the Gospel—without endorsing the judgment of a late 
non-Episcopal writer who confesses, under date of Aug. 7, 
1856, that recent events have “sadly shaken public confidence 
in the evangelicalism of the Nonconformist pulpits of the land.” 
And the Morning Advertiser, (London,) edited by a Dissenter, 
lately said: “The distinctive doctrines of the Qeapeltiinia 
which constitute the glory of the Christian system, are ignored 
among both the Noncomformist bodies to an extent which it is 
awful to contemplate. The Cross has become an offense, even 
with those whose avowed mission it is to preach Christ and 
Him crucified. . . . . A ban is put upon all that is vital 
inthe Gospel. . . . All is cold, heartless, cheerless in their 
places of worship. Never was evangelical religion in so low a 
state as it is at the present time in the Nonconformist bodies. 
ght, A large number of the young men who are studyin 
in Independent and Baptist Colleges are more or less tincture 
with neological heresy. They have partaken more or less 
deeply of German Rationalism.” 

Such are the palpable and undeniable fruits of that English 
Puritanism which scoffed like an infidel at “ Episcopacy,” and 
“ Liturgies,” and “ bowing at the name of Jesus,” a “ Sur- 
plices,” &c., &c., and we may say that the tree is to be known, 
and ought to be known, by its fruits. And now we ask, where, 
even at that day to which our modern eulogists point as the 
ore age of English Puritanism, where was it that the real 

eart and strength and glory, the bone and sinew, of the Eng- 
lish nation, was to be found? With the past before us up to 
this hour, was it to be found in the old Church of England, or 
in the ranks of Dissent? We are willing to spread this ques- 
par “ae it shall embrace all the elements of national prosperity 
and glory. 

The 7 of history which we have cited above, though 
familiar to the scholar, are not familiar to the great mass even 
of intelligent readers. They ought to be diffused by the popu- 
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lar literature of the day, until no man who cares for his reputa- 
tion will dare echo the silly nonsense which has been too long 
current among us. We take no pleasure in poring over the 
record of Puritan cruelty, sacrilege, and intolerance. But we 
are driven by necessity to recall the memory of facts, which 
are now both studiously concealed and habitually denied ; and 
we are then branded as bigots because we will not stultify our- 
selves, by joining the popular and unqualified praise of that sys- 
tem which persecuted our forefathers unto the death. We 
hope the descendants of those men are more tolerant from 
choice and not from necessity ; and yet we cannot help saying 
that there is a vast deal of as thoroughly bitter hatred of the 
Church now as there was in the days of Pryn and Bastwick, 
though it lacks somewhat of their vulgarity and coarseness.* 

And now, in conclusion, one word to the “ Memorialists,” 
whose suggestions have so long occupied the attention of the 
Church. Is it not wise to pause a little before important con- 
cessions are made? Are we quite sure that our “ pearls” will 
not be trampled upon, and we in turn be rentin twain? We 
may forget the dividing line between what is human and what 
is divine in the economy of Christ’s Kingdom. We may 
change, or attempt to change, the whole tone and genius of 
the Church. We may give up one point after another until there 
is little left worth contending for. We may abandon the old 
policy of the Church, and barter away Christian faith for hu- 
man expediency, and so forfeit the Divine favor. We may yield, 
one after another, those venerable walls and bulwarks which 
frown so formidably in the eyes of some Churchmen, and yet 
which are the chief points of attraction to those outside our pale, 
who alone have the spirit to appreciate our privileges. And 
what then? Whatshall we have gained? We may perchance 
increase in numbers, though this is doubtful, but not in strength. 
We have introduced elements of weakness, restlessness, strife 
and discord ; and if there be an apparent growth, it is yet un- 
healthy and unreliable. Doubtless there are certain changes 
in the practical working of the Church system suited to our 
age and times. It would bestrange if it were not so; yet they 
do not touch one vital part; it is only a better adjustment of 
her machinery to the conditions of society which is called for. 


* Pryn called “our Church music a bleating of brute beasts ; choristers bel- 
low the tenor as if they were oxen; bark a counterpoint like a kennel of dogs ; 
roar a treble as if they were bulls; and grunt out a bass like a parcel of hogs,” 
Compare this with those scurrilous pamphlets, of New England orgin, “ A Seri- 
ous Call,” &e., and “ A Looking Glass for High Churchmen.” 
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But the whole subject is one to be approached only with those 
rarer virtues, the deepest reverence, and the highest wisdom, 
and with the most earnest prayer. A profane hand alone dare 
touch and tamper with the Ark of God. More faith, more 
obedience, more self-sacrifice, more taking Christ at His word, 
and less of self-will and presumption are what the Church now 
needs. Nor ought we to forget that multitudes without, are 
even now giving up their prejudices and owning allegiance to 
that glorious old Reformed Martyr Church of England which 
has proved herself the conservator of Primitive Truth, and 
Which, we trust, is to be the Palladium of Constitutional Liber- 
ty in England and the United States. We think we under- 
stand the position which the Puritans of other days occupied ; 
nor ought we to wonder at the tenacity with which their de- 
scendants still cling to their hatred. Still time will do its work, 
and we can afford to wait. We dare trust the future; espe- 
cially when we see men like Bancroft liberalized by study into 
a truer Catholicity, and witness the remarkable changes of sen- 
timent and tone which appear in the earlier and later editions 
of his History. All that we contend for, is, that the record of 
those stirring and pregnant times to which we have adverted 
shall be given with unsparing fidelity ; and that record we are 
willing to leave to the verdict of all honest-minded and truth- 


loving readers. 
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Art. VI—THE POSTSCRIPT TO THE MEMORIAL. 


To THe Rr. Rev. James Hervey Orey, D. D., Bisnor or Ten- 
NESSEE, CHAIRMAN OF A Commission oF Bishops, APPOINT=D ON 
THE Memoria oF suNDRY Pressyters, Xo. 


Reverenp Fatuer 1n Gop :—At so late a day in the history 
of your Commission I should not venture to address you, ex- 
os with the primary purpose of expressing, for myself and 
others, an earnest desire that your Commission should be con- 
tinued fora longer time, if not perpetuated. That your Report 
is already prepared, and your work in some sense complete, I 
suppose should be taken for granted. But I trust it will not 
be found inconsistent with any result you may have reached to 
consider the expediency of a further prosecution of the great 
objects to which you have successfully directed the attention of 
the Church, but which are too important, and as yet too little 
digested, to be in a shape for legislation. The idea of an en- 
tirely abortive conclusion to beginnings, so promising and so 
wholesome, I cannot for a moment entertain; and yet, even this 
might be a result, less deplorable, than hasty and crude attempts 
at reforms. ' 

Intending to press this appeal in the conclusion of this letter, 
I shall endeavor to show, in the course of it, that great and 
momentous matters are now fairly before the Church, as the 
result, under Gon, of the appointment of your Commission, the 
discussion and settlement of which are the work of an age, and 
not of a moment; and to which hearts, and minds, and souls 
must elevate themselves by sympathies, and studies, and pro- 
gressive piety, before they can be competent to the grave task 
of attempting the improvement of what is now so precious and 
so practically good, and withal so sacred, as the work of our 
fathers. 

If the expression, at the outset, of a spirit so cautious, if not 
timid, should be judged inconsistent with a deep interest in the 
Memorial, on which your Commission was raised, allow me to 
say that such will be found to be the spirit of that Postscript 
to the Memorial, to which alone I am a subscriber, and in co- 
incidence with which, rather than with the Memorial itself, I 
now venture to address you. 

Emboldened by a kind personal invitation from yourself I 
address, through you, the Commission over which you preside, 
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the rather late than earlier, because I have felt that the Memo- 
rialists themselves had the first right to be heard, and to place 
their cause fully before the Chureh. In speaking to a body of 
Reverend Fathers in God, even upon invitation, I have desired, 
moreover, to think much upon what I venture to say. It was 
my hope, too, that another, who had a better right, would un- 
dertake to speak a word for us, the signers of the Postscript. 
Hitherto we have had much from the Memorialists and their 
opponents. Since no one pre-occupies the place, I beg to say 
a word for a class who are, strictly speaking, neither of the one 
nor the other description ; a class which | trust may prove the 
largest in the end, and use their power with the better effect, 
for the influences which will be made to bear upon them from 
both extremes. 

The signers of the Postscript to the Memorial, at least some 
of them, were influenced by a desire to see the matters em- 
braced in that document ‘taken up by the House of Bishops in 
an earnest spirit, but with that superior wisdom and experience 
which their apostolic gifts and their large acquaintance with the 
wants of the Church would, of necessity, supply. They felt 
that the Memorial was the product of deep and pious feeling, 
and of pure benevolence; and that nothing more illustrative of 
the divine Constitution of the Church had, fora long time, been 
presented, than the fact that such a document, instead of being 
placed before the more popular portion of our great Council in 
the form of resolutions, or instead of being thrown before the 
Church at random, in newspaper clamors for reform, was 
brought with filial reverence, and submitted with humility to 
the College of our Apostles, expressly for them to improve, de- 
velop, and reduce to a form less crude, if they should deem it 
worthy of the pains. Here was a beautiful instance of the 
working of conscience in the spirit of the Church! Elsewhere 
every one’s psalm and doctrine must be forced into notice on 
the strength of individual convictions, but in that body which 
Christ has organized, and in which we are members one of an- 
other, the reformer seeks to be felt only through the organs 
and channels which have been ordained to healthful functions, 
and by which the body, according to the effectual working, in 
the measure of every part, maketh increase of itself in love. 
Whatever were its faults, I thought, therefore, that it deserved 
attention. It was evidence in itself of an augmenting interest 
among the Clergy, in their holy relations to souls, without and 
within the Chareh ; and it proceeded principally from a brother, 


whose pure example, and patient energy, and fervent zeal are 
worthy of imitation ; think what we may of the schemes which 
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his charity has inspired, and which he maintains with due sub- 
ordination to those who are over him in the Lord. 

To me, at least, it is a great proof that we the Post-scribers (if 
i may use the term) were right in our estimate of the Memo- 
rial, to find your reverend Commission acting in entire coinci- 
dence with our petition, although not according to the letter of 
the Memorial. In the questions addressed by the Commission- 
ers to the clergy at large, we find the impulse of the Memorial, 
but not its aim. “It will be observed,” say they, “ that most 
of these questions do not touch the peculiar features of Dr. 
Muhlenberg’s plan, but invoke suggestions as to the best method 
of increasing the efficiency of the Church as it is.” Happy 
must be the author of the plan, which thus perishes in its own 
nest, if he is able to recognize its vitality in that which rises, 
like the Phcenix, from its ashes ! 

And yet much is to be said on the two great points specified 
in the Memorial itself. The Church has responded, by a gen- 
eral awakening, to the questions it starts as to our Ritual 
and Liturgy, and as to our relations to Christians, not in com- 
munion with the Church. The former is a question which 
must naturally revive from time to time; and the latter is one 
which I thank Gop has appeared in due season—for it is im- 
possible that any Church, which is truly Apostolic, should lon 
exist, without such a note of its Catholicity, and such an exhi- 
bition of conscious responsibility for the sheep of Christ’s fold 
“that are dispersed abroad, and for his children, who are in 
the midst of this naughty world.” 

I speak with great y sansa but as a son of the Church 
ought to speak, in reply to reverend Fathers in God, who ask 
him questions, when I refer to the recognized principle, that, 
in the worship of Gop “ different forms and usages may with- 
out offense be allowed, provided the substance of the Faith be 
kept entire.” Does not this principle, as true and of practical 
importance, make it probable that its uses must be brought to 
mind, by great changes, in times and circumstances; and 
ought a living and a healthful Church to be afraid of its o 
tion? Whether such changes make it now desirable, and whe- 
ther circumstances render it expedient, to entertain proposals 
of alteration or improvements in our worship is a second ques- 
tion. The primary consideration, that there is a happy “‘ mean 
between too much stiffness in refusing, and too much easiness 
in admitting variations,” makes it always lawful to entertain 
suggestions, or to hear complaints, and to know why we may 
safely disregard them. I own that, at first, I felt that something 
might be said in behalf, at least, of restorations, and that pos- 
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sibly a supplement to meet the want of German and Swedish 
congregations, admitted to one fellowship with us, might even 
‘be their due. Besides, our Prayer Book was settled in its pre- 
sent shape, at the close of the Revolution, in circumstances 
little favorable to'a clean, entire, and perfect result. In a 
learned report, submitted to the Convention of 1844, 
errors of oversight, and some of mys culpable neglect, 
‘were exposed with pains-taki delity, and an important 
eorrection in the Calendar, besides several minor ones in the 
Service itself, were ed and ratified by the Church. It 
is to the honor of the laborious brethren who prepared the 
Standard Edition of the Prayer Book, that they so scrupt- 
lously refrained from exercising the large powers with which 
they were entrusted, by the confidence of the Church, that they 
did not venture upon other amendments, not even of some 
‘which they repo as purely clerical, or the results of pal- 
pable inadvertence! As the consequence, however, bad gram- 
mar and glaring absurdities are of our Standard, and 
one of the most mexcusable blemishes has attracted the cen- 
‘sure of a famous scholar of the continent of Europe, as un- 
worthy of such a work. Was it unreasonable then, in 1853, 
that some of our brethren thought the work of 1789 required 
revision and completeness? In threescore years, virtual cen- 
turies have passed over the land. For existing wants, and for 
‘the strange relations we bear to the modern population of our 
country, our fathers could not — nor provide. Their one 
thought was how to separate the American Church from the 
womb of its mother without strangling in the birth. To us, 
they left the —_ of doing, for our times, an equally appropriate 
‘work, and the stimulus of their example, to do it well. Are 
we then unequal to the emergencies of our own day? To re- 
form the Papists, reconcile the Methodists, and incorporate the 
Swedish Christians, who ought to be one with us, but whose 
case requires some departure from “stiffness in refusing” 
Liturgical varieties, this is the task to which we ought to ad- 
dress ourselves. Oan we hope to do this, without yielding any- 
thing from “ Dearly Beloved Brethren” to the last “ Amen ?” 
But while such were the considerations presented to my own 
mind, by the Memorial itself, I must add, with sorrow, that the 
ition which has been subsequently given, of the views of 
its author, in his own, and other, elaborate writings upon it, have 
produced an unfavorable reaction, inmy own mind, and, I am 
persuaded, in the minds of others. The bold and sweeping altera- 
tions which are pro , in asystem which we have been taught 
to consideras only less reverend than the Bible itself, and whose 
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very faults have become sacred from association with the de- 
worthies who preferred them to any novelties whatsoever, 
ve transformed my caution into fear, and disinclined me 
to any change in the Prayer Book. I am startled, too, by the 
language which is employed with iy to extemporaneonus wor- 
ship, which we have heretofore deprecated so earnestly, as 
Churchmen, as ill-advised and licentious in public worship, but 
which is now introduced to us as “ free prayer,” and urged upon 
us as desirable and edifying! They would sew a new patch u 
an old garment, which is easier marred than mended. Ata time 
when among dissenters themselves, the whole heart is sick of 
this “freedom,” such a retrograde movement among the invet- 
erate foes of Puritanism may well amaze the Church, and not 
less astonish the enemy. this be “what the Memorialists 
want” they have asked the scorpion for an egg, and stones in- 
stead of bread. I think something is wanted to meet special 
cases, but for one, I earnestly join with those who invoke your 
Commission to resist the least tampering with the Prayer Book. 
It is well that we know what elements are at work among us: 
we shall learn to be careful, and to make the most of what we 
possess. But when the very inception of reform comes upon 
us like the swelling of Jordan, I am not ashamed of my timid- 
ity, as to “ that letting out of water” to which “ the beginning 
of strife” is likened. 

Then as to the work of the Church upon our brethren with- 
out the pale of her communion: the one merit of the Memorial 
seemed to me, its solemn presentation of the great subject, to 
those whose duty it is to take it up, “the angels of the 
Churches.” The plan suggested in the Memorial appeared to 
me preposterous, but the spiritin which it was submitted struck 
me as deserving ofall praise. It uttered a bold, and possibly a 
presumptuous wish, but it asked the Bishops to overrule it if 
wrong, and to do something better. As the result, we have in 
your Commission a blessed proof that our Church has the in- 
stincts of a mother towards all those who call themselves 
Christians in the land; that she is not content to deal with 
sectarians, as herself a sect; but by a holy instinct bares her 
breasts to the children of Christ, even when they refuse her ma- 
ternal love. Is not this attitude of tenderness to them, and of 
holy jealousy for Christ’s honor, a note of her real character as 
a true Church? Is not her instinctive outery against schism a 
mark of her identity, as the true mother, like her, who pleaded 
before Solomon? It may appear that we are before the times, 
and that few will appreciate this rising before day, and pro- 
viding for the ounce Nay, we may be mocked for our 
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pains, and derided for our love; but one reproach is forever 
removed. It can never be said that we have shown no signs of 
anxiety for Christian Unity, in our corporate character. The 
time will come when it will do good to the souls of thousands 
to learn that as early as A. D. 1853, the House of Bishops, of 
the Anglo-American Church, occupied themselves with holy 
foresight, in considering the question—“ How shall the schisms 
among Christians, in our country, be healed?” Hereafter, none 
of those who are separated from her, can reproach her with un- 
concern, or say, “ Where is thy zeal, and thy strength, the 
sounding of thy bowels, and thy mercies towards me?” While. 

then, I cannot but deprecate the scheme of the Memorial, I 
cannot but regard the continued existence of your Commis- 
sion as all important, in the light of a Commission on the 
religious state of the nation. It is as a watchman on our 
walls ; it is a witness for Christian unity, which must attract at- 
tention, and awaken the dormant conscience of American 
Christendom. It is perhaps of itself, a sufficient exponent of 
the realities which demand expression. Without are schisms ; 
within are desires to heal them ; further there is little now to 
be done. Your Commission represents the true state of the 
case ; and, if for no other reason, I trust it will not be dissolved. 
With a defined position, then, as deprecating any attempt upon 
the yy“ Book; and as opposed, on principle, to the admis- 
sion to Holy Orders of any person not a bona fide Churchman, 
subject exclusively to the canonical authority and jurisdiction 
of his Bishop, mayI yet suggest, with profound deference, some 
things which may be done, in the words of your Commission, 

“to increase the efficiency of the Church as it is?” I shall 
closely respect the questions you have proposed, though with- 
out answering them in catechetical form. It will be my ob- 
ject not to discuss, but rather to state the possible end to which 
we must arrive in practice; and to show, as I said before, that 
the work is one, not of the moment, but sufficient to task the 
noblest faculties, of the best and wisest men of an age, as the 
work of their lives. 

The subject of a Standard Bible underlies the matter of the 
Prayer Book, for the Lessons of the Calendar require a pure 
and uncorrupted text, from which the minister is to read. The 
matter was brought before the Convention of 1853, and is to be 
revived in that of the current year. The impression became 
public, owing to the stupidity of newspaper reporters, that we 
were debating the propriety of a New Version, and not merel 

thenecessity of a Standard Edition of the authorized English 
Bible. It was painful to observe that the public prints began 
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to lament our giving up of what they seemed to consider the 
Bible of the Protestant sects, and what nobody reminded them 
is epoaenty our own, though we rejoice that, in their consent 
to share it with us, they too are eating of the “ children’s bread.” 
A great ignorance of the facts concerning the origin of our 
Version was betrayed by newspaper critics, and others, at the 
time. Its character as a growth, rather than a manufactured 
work, was entirely overlooked. The fact that the labors of 
Wyclif, and of those who compiled “the Bishop’s Bible,” are 
as conspicuous in it, as the final work of revision under King 
James, was not thought of. Those who are ever ready when 
it works her woe, to identify the King of England with the 
Church, over whose temporalities he presides, were slow to 
perceive in this instance, that the patronage of King James, in 
no wise rendered the work any less the work of the Church of 
England. Nor did any one think it worth while to remark that 
if ever the Legale of England realized its theoretical position to- 
wards the Church, it was at this epoch chiefly. Nor was it 
remembered that it was undertaken as a labor of love; an ef- 
fort to conciliate ; a concession to almost the only complaint of 
the Nonconformists, at the Hampton Court Conference, which 
did not disgrace their cause. In short, the amount of popular 
ignorance disclosed, in consequence of the little debate on this 
subject which occurred in 1853, was such that it forcibly im- 
pressed upon my mind a fresh sense of our duty, as a Church, 
with respect to the English Bible. We are the hereditary 
guardians, in America, of the integrity of that golden Version 
with which our Anglican Mother has enriched the treasury of 
the universe. Let the daughter of her who has identified it 
with the thought and the language of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
assert her natural right to be its keeper and protector! I 
blush to say, however, that this great dignity of our Church, is 
one, which some who minister at her altars have so little regard- 
ed that they see no evil in transferring it to an irresponsible 
association of Sectarians. It was even whispered that the Con- 
vention of 1856 would actually adopt as “the Standard,” one 
of the editions of the Lagi “ American Bible Society.” 
Now, without any disrespect to that association, except as it is 
thus set up in rivalry of a divine “keeper and witness of 
Holy Writ,” I beg leave to suggest the surprise and alarm 
with which the very idea should be viewed, by all whose 
fidelity to Christs, makes them jealous of the safe keeping of the 
oracles of Gop. In the first place, it is notorious, that amon 

those whose influence, and whose money are sought by the As- 
sociation in question, the “ Evangelical ” dissenters are by no 
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means the only parties. Oan they be faithful witnesses and 
keepers of Obrist’s ifts to his Church, who consent to take 
bribes from the Sovllges of His divinity and atonement? In 
the next place, I have carefully examined the proposed 
“Standard” and say, deliberately, that while its lack of the 
Apocrypha renders it out of the question as a Lectionary, it is 
Open to very serious objections, on graver considerations. It 
is no longer the English Version, at all; but has been made 
confétnedly an American Version, and one claiming superiori 
as such. The professed improvements in the text are, indeed, 
comparatively few, and may be regarded as slight; but they 
vitiate the book, as a genuine English Bible, and introduce a 
tactic which if carried further, would destroy it entirely. 
cheerfully grant that the liberties which have been taken, 
are, in some instances, justifiable on critical grounds, but when 
a Society whose endowments were received on a compact to 
print and publish a recognized work, becomes a Society for 
criticizing and reéditing and improving that work, it is our 
business to beware of it, and to ask the question whether such 
depositaries of a worldly trust, are safe guardians of the sacred 
Oracles. I do not mean to speak disrespectfully of any of the 
noble philanthropists who have given their confidence, and 
their wealth, to the Institution in question, but I say further, 
that the secret managers of the Institution, whoever they may 
be, are very greatly to be blamed for their abuse of the con- 
fidence so blindly reposed in them. While professing to give 
our countrymen the English Bible, “ without note or com- 
ment,” they have, in fact, become commentators in a dangerous 
form, and have corrupted the work they profess to publish, by 
the introduction of unauthorized headings, of which some are 
grossly unevangelical, while others are virtually anti-Christ- 
lan. This assertion I am prepared to sustain more fully, as I 
have often done among my friends and parishioners to their 
amazement and consternation. I now call attention to the fact, 
merely in connection with the subject in hand, as immediately 
concerning ourselves. Happily, the healthful apprehensions of 
the public at large have been excited by the bursting of the 
“New Version” bubble among the Anabaptists. The incom- 


petency «f voluntary and sectarian bodies, to the task of “ wit- 
nesses and keepers of Holy Writ,” has received a fresh demon- 
stration ; and the importance of this fanction of the Church, to 
her own character and work in the world, must be strikingly 
apparent. Suffer me then to hope that our Bishops, at any 
rate, will never surrender it to the keeping of strange hands. 
To the Ark of the Covenant, and to the Jewish Church, were 
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first “‘ committed the oracles. of Gop.” Such was.the chief dis- 
tinction and advantage of the Hebrew, according to St. Paul. 
Shall we forfeit such an advantage, as sons of faithful Abraham 

under the Gospel, and betray our trust to irresponsible ment 
I do not wage it will be done. I write in the hope that it 
may be possible to avert a repetition of the attempt. We owe 
it to the Church of England to await her action in this her own 
work ; and while I trust she will yet enrich the margin, with 
new and critical readings, which it may be permitted to the 
reader to prefer in Divine service, I pray Gop that even she 
may uever alter the venerable text, the undefiled English, the 
wayetie dignity, the virgin purity, and the unparalleled beauty 
of her incomparable Version of the Hoty Braz. 

With respect to the Prayer Book, much good has already 
followed the inquiries of your Commission, by the close inves- 
tigation of existing liberties, to which it has led. _ The restora-, 
tion of Morning Prayer, pony « Encharist, and “ wey to 
their appropriate offices and hours of the day, has been found 
to diminish some of the evils complained of; while for a Mis- 
sionary Service, the simple Ante-Communion—introducing 
the attendant to decalogue, creed, and Lord’s Prayer, and giv- 
ing him a portion of the Gospel, and a portion of the Epistle, 
with prayers, all in the space of ten minutes—has been dis- 
covered to fulfill every purpose, in four cases out of five, as 

reliminary to a Missionary Sermon, accompanied with sing- 

, and the use of iy prayers at the close. 

But, without other legislation on a subject so differently 
viewed, not only by individuals, but by whole dioceses, cannot 
all that is requisite be effected, “ by allowing the authorities 
of each diocese larger liberty,” within given restrictions? 
Such is one of your own questions, and it seems to. me Pracing 
the thing where it ought to rest. It is restoring to the Episco- 
pate of the several Dioceses a right once recognized as belonging 
to a Christian Bishop from the very nature of his office. St. 
Paul seems to devolve upon Timothy the framing of prayers 
for his own diocese ; for such is the force of the original, roiibes 
which is the word for the poetical framing of verses, But, 
over and above this, and without touching the Prayer 
there is a legitimate method of supplying our acknow 
wants. 

We need a Primer supplemen to the Prayer Book, and 
the old Primers of _atesy and Elizabeth may aah cay efand us 
the name, and the precedent, but also many of the prayers 
and Offices. Of course, they would require new-modeling; 
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in fact an adaptation, in every respect, to our times, even as 
they were originally adapted to theirs. In them might be 
eollected approved Prayers and Collects from standard 
divines and ancient Liturgies. How vast an augmentation of 
our devotional wealth, might thus be made, with no detriment 
to our existing treasures? There, too, it would be fair to intro- 
duce such ancient and orthodox Services as Swedish, or other 
foreign Christians incorporated with our Church, might feel 
themselves entitled to retain, in the English language. They 
are said to possess rich stores of old liturgical forms, and they 
have the same right to love them, as we have to love those 
which came to us from our fathers. If we are to be simply an 
English Church in America, we cannot be made to feel this ar- 
ment; but if we are to do Christ’s work in this country, on 
postolic principles, to seek His scattered sheep, and gather 
them into one fold, under one Shepherd, I cannot see why we 
should offer less liberal terms to those Christians of another 
stock, than Rome proposes to Greeks, Armenians, Maronites, 
and even Anglicans, as a basis of unity with her. Perhaps 
the Liturgy of Bishop Taylor, composed during the Cromwel- 
lian usurpation, when the Prayer Book Service was prohibited, 
might be inserted for use among Congregations willing to 
conform to the Church, with such a concession; but this I 
merely cite as an illustration of what may be done, without de- 
parting from actual precedent ; in fact, by simply economizing 
the means with which Gon’s providence has, in various ways, 
enriched us. And Ido not see why the use of these special 
Services might not be confined to sacred places consecrated as 
Chapels, with the understanding, that on their becoming 
Churches they should employ the Paver Book, under a canon 
guns ormity, not so stringent, eg as our existing one. 
e Primer, thus compiled, would be in everybody’s hands, for 
private use, but would be forced upon no one, publicly, to 
the exclusion of his accustomed worship. It would accom- 
pany the missionary asa helper, and assist the pastor as a 
riend. Its proper contents need not now be discussed in de- 
tail, but I trust it might embody, at least in the form of permis- 
oo ae, hg 4 "O ems, those — rapnife of es ~ 
er , the Quicunque vult, the ificat, and the 
Nunc dimittis, and perhaps, something dia from the old 
Edwardine Liturgy, that virginal product of the English Refor- 
mation. Of course, different tastes should be met in the 
Primer, and the large liberty with which the Church endows 
her children should be nobly illustrated. I trust the compo- 
‘sitions of living authors may not be admitted in any pos- 
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sible work of the kind, except so far as the collocation, 
and the mere accidents of the work, may require. Even in 
these the language of Scripture, and the use of no other words 
than those of standard writers, ought to be exacted, as far as 

ible. Let us have no vulgarizing of our formularies. The 
works of Leighton and of Jeremy Taylor teach us that 
divers Schools among us may satisfy every pious yearning, with- 
out descending to cant, and oe familiarities of speech. care 
be taken with the Primer it may vindicate its name, and an- 
other generation may allow the better portions of the same to 
become incorporated with the Prayer Book. Thus there will 
be no rash innovation. The American Prayer Book will be a 
natural and healthful growth, and will exhibit to our sons an 
example of care and prudence on the part of their fathers, 
which will act upon them as a caution against yielding to tem- 
porary excitements, or submitting the sacred matter of the 
public worship of Gop to fitful changes of fashion : 


Tu cave ne minuas: tu ne majus facias id 
Quod satis esse putat pater, et natura coercet. 


But Gop grant, on the one hand, that we may beware of the 
uackery of prescribing for every imagined pain, or ache, in 
ble members of the body ; and, on the other, of that cow- 
ardly anxiety, as to the digestion, which would cheat the spir- 
itual appetite of things “new and old,” like the fruits of the 
earth, each sweet and delicious in its season! When one re- 
flects on the exhaustless treasures of devotion, which are 
the birthright of every Catholic Christian, who can but desire 
to see his own Church, in full possession of the choicest gifts of 
every land and age? Who would cheat his soul of the flowing 
words in which the noble army of martyrs have witnessed a 
good confession before Gop and the elect angels; or his tongue 
of any time-honored strain of worship, of which the bare men- 
_ _ him exclaim, “awake up my glory, awake lute and 
a 
our Commission refers to “ Hymns and other Sacred Music.” 
Here, I suppose, our liberty is very large. Our present 
Hymnal is but a recent collection, and, whatever may be its 
merits, is hardly worthy of a Church like ours, so competent to 
the compilation of a book that should be a fitting companion, 
in a literary point of view, of the Bible and Prayer Book. The 
present House of Bishops, (in fact your own Commission,) 
embodies a variety of taste and talent, entirely competent to 
the noble task of editing a revised Hymnal. Under the Apos- 
tolic division of Psalms, and Hymns, and Spiritual Songs, al- 
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most every meritorious sacred ode in the language might find a 
, the psalmary admitting only felicitous versions of the 
r; the Aymnary, only the choicest selections for festivals 
and fasts; and the carminary, indulging the more — 
taste with those favorite effusions of healthy piety, which have 
, come a lasting hold on the affections of the masses. ong 
, 1 should think, might be admitted, for the sake of Swedes 
and Germans, translations of such of their historic hymns as 
they would naturally desire. Nor can Isee why a castigated 
version of the Pange lingua should not be given us, if we 
also allow such additions as Hin feste Burg ist unser Gott. Let us 
have every really good hymn, which the language contains. The 
Sybilline verses were deemed sacred, by the Fathers, when 
- 8 of Christ; and let us not scruple to claim for the Ch 
that Gop has forced the wit of man to render as tribute to 
His glory. “The earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness thereof.” 
Your Commission directs our attention to the all-important 
= of the increase and education of the Ministry. Our 
Bishops might well assume the tone of command, on this first 
point, and bid us to see to it, that our congregations should 
yield them candidates for the laying on of hands. I knew of 
an esteemed prelate who once amazed an English Bishop by 
the confession that during an Episeopate of many years, he 
had actually degraded more persons from the Ministry than he 
had ever Ordained! Could this possibly have been the case 
had every clergyman in his diocese regarded it as one of his 
first duties to labor in the recruiting-service, and to multiply 
his own ministry by leaving its fruits to posterity in the 
ministry of others? And in dioceses afflicted with “dry 
breasts and a miscarrying womb,” to a eee so alarming, 
would it exceed the power already entrusted to our Bishops, if 
they should set forth supplications to “the Lord of the har- 
vest” to send forth laborers ; such supplications to be used with 
— services and fasts, if not at the ordinary Ember 
ns? Is not Gop giving us this reproach of sterility, in or- 
der to teach us Hannah’s faith, her resource, and her prayer ? 
Is it not madness to leave the supply of the ministry to the 
mere chance, as one might almost call it, which regulates that 
great matter in our day 
But your Commission goes further to the root of the matter, 
and asks what can be done for boys after they leave the Sunday 
School ; and how we shall seeure the larger attendance of you 
men on the Services? Ihave no doubt the undue length 


our Services, as at present aggregated, is the great secret of the 
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“ weariness” which makes them so distasteful to a certain class of 
active, and not very devout, young men and lads. But, if the 
boys of our congregations were only trained to the love of 
music and singing, and if they were accustomed from the be 
ginning to take their part in swelling the praises of the great 
congregation, I do not think they would be found to complain 
of even our conjoint Services as tedious. They are-often present: 
merely as spectators, (as prisoners for a couple of hours,) and ne 
wonder they “ snuff at it.” Besides, boys, after a certain age, 
d themselves as exempted from the care of their pastor. 
urch is for parents and sisters, not for boys and young mem 
So they appear to think. I should be slow to recommend any- 
thing on the strength of my own experience, yet I may bare 
mention that for years I have endeavored to meet this difficult 
matter, in pastoral work, by inviting lads and young men to # 
special course of instruction in Christian Ethics, calling it, to 
suit them, “ Moral Philosophy.” Many will join a class in 
“Philosophy” of any kind, who would be deterred by false 
shame from a formal “ Bible Class.” Meeting the class in an 
informal way, during winter evenings, and devoting one hour 
at a time to their instruction, I have used the Book of Proverbs 
as a text book, and with black-board and chalk, have sup~ 
plied them with a simple syllabus of subjects. Extending the 
— of instruction, at their own request, I have often supplied 
in the same way lectures on the history of the Church, and of 
the Sacred Canon, and the origin and use of the Prayer Book. 
Dissolving such classes at the beginning of Lent, I have 
usually found large numbers of them willing to join another 
class, for instruction in practical religion, and in preparing for 
Confirmation. Considerable additions to the communion, and te 
candidateship for Holy Orders have been the result, ordinarily ; 
and I feel sure that a more efficient — out of this plan 
might secure greater results. I mean that if the pastor who 
ually conciliates the regard and interest of young men, by 
is sort of effort for their good, would carry out his influence 
on them, (more efficiently than the writer can feel that he has 
ever done,) by visiting them and receiving visits from them, 
and taking an interest in their interests, ideas, and pr 
the results under Gop might exceed all we could anticipate. 
These results cannot be brought about without prayer, self 
denial, and labor ; but what else are pastors good for, if it be 
not for labors of love, in such a fertile field as that of the hearts 
of young men? 
As to the present “ method of preparing young men for the 
Ministry.” I believe there is a general feeling that it is 
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greatly defective. As a competent committee of our Bishops and 
others are now digesting a plan of improvement in the course 
pursued at our General Seminary, I feel unwilling to enter on a 
subject so much better fitted to so ripe and learned a body. 
But isit a sign of disaffection towardsa “ School of the Prophets,” 
of which I rejoice to be a son, to wish, in ,all things, her per- 
fection? Is it disloyal to hint that Alma Mater is fal ing 
behind the times, in her literature, and her practical merits ¢ 
it unfilial to wish that every divine in America might feel the 
influence of Chelsean Orthodoxy, the might of her genius and 
learning, and the weight of her judgment in every practical 
question of religion which agitates the educated mind of the 
nation? A distinguished writer of the “ Mercersburg ” School, 
who concedes the vast prospect of “ultimate success” which 
now opens to our Church, yet taunts her if not with a lack of 
ability, yet with a melancholy barrenness, in the field of Theo- 
logical Literature. It would give me great satisfaction could I 
point to our Seminary as a refutation of the opprobrium. Ido 
not undervalue the sound learning, and modest worth which 
have adorned that much misrepresented School of Divinity. 
I would speak with filial gratitude of the judicious and grave 
learning of Wuson, the ripe but unobtrusive erudition of 
Turner, the chaste scholarship of Moorr, and of the fervid 
ayes which illustrated the chair of Ecclesiastical History in 
e days when it was filled by Warrmncuam. Well and faith- 
fully have all these served Gon, in their vocation, and in their 
ation ; but we live in new times and circumstances, and 
is it too much to be said, that over and above all that 
the Seminary can boast of the past, or still claim for the pre- 
sent, it requires an infusion of something to fit it for the liv- 
ing age? Are not new Professorships and new men required ? 
A Chair devoted to the study of Modern Languages, and the his- 
tory of Civilization; a Chair of Physical Science as connected 
with Theology; a Chair of Clerical Ethics, and a system of 
bodily drill, vocal training, and instruction in Music; all seem 
to be demanded by the times; while Sacred Antiquities and 
Geography, and Biblical Illustration in general, require far 
more attention than can be given them under existing regula- 
tions. And then as to the health and minor morals of the stu- 
dents? May it not, at least, be questioned whether the posi- 
tion of our seminary, in the midst of a large and luxurious 
city, where everything that surrounds a young man tends to dis- 
tract his thoughts, and to divert his attention from sober study, is 
favorable to the pious culture of his soul? It has seemed to me 
that a system of devotional training is required at the Semin- 
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ary to balance the purely scientific pursuit of theology, and 
that this might be so distributed through the week, as to afford 
the students a fit opportunity, on Sundays, to act as Readers in 
congregations, or to perform Missionary work as Catechists, 
under the direction of the Bishop. Happy would it be, for 
them, if some soul deeply imbued with the love of Christ 
would provide them with a Closet Manual, as closely fitted to 
their most sacred wants, as Bishop Armstrong’s devotions are to 
a parish priest, orthe Sacra Privatatoa Bishop.* Yet it may 
be questioned whether anything short of country air, and seclu- 
sion from “ fashionable chastise,” can save the common mind 
of youth from influences which dwarf the intellect, and pro- 
duce effeminacy in constitution, and the manner of the 
petit-maitre. it is bitterly comical to see the rose-water suc- 
cessors of St. Stephen, who are sometimes sent forth from our 
Seminary, to “astonish the natives” of our backwoods! Is 
this the breed of Divines that isneeded to contend with the stal- 
wart sons of Anak, that spring up everywhere in our land 
from the dragon’s teeth of dissent ; or to “fight with beasts,” in 
the desperate encounters of the missionary ¢ 
Before dismissing this subject of the supply of the Sacred 
Ministry, I hope you will forgive me for touching upon an old 
subject—that of a new system of Bishoprics. How can we ex- 
a the scions, if we neglect to plant the roots? Your Right 
verend House has, indeed, discouraged the attempt of Clergy 
and Laity to begin a new system, and seems hardly inclined 
to modify the old ; and we are bound to believe that its reasons 
are all-suflicient to justify its reluctance. It has been said 
that the division of dioceses is, on many accounts, difficult dur- 
ing the life-time of a good Bishop, and becomes not less so— 
vacante—on his demise. I believe this practical difficulty 
can be easily met, with very little legislation. The constitution 
prescribes the terms on which a diocese may be divided. Let 
the Canons provide that any district of a diocese constitutionally 
qualified to be set off, but not yet ready for entire separation, 
may elect a suffragan (approved by the Bishop,) who, during the 
life-time of the diocesan, shall be the same as an assistant 
Bishop within that district ; the district becoming a diocese, on 
the demise of the diocesan, or sooner, if desired, and the suf- 
fragan becoming its Bishop. It will be seen that while Pennsyl- 





* The late edition (Oxford) is the only one that gives a just idea of what 
Bishop Wilson’s views of his office, really were ; and arepublication of Hooker's 
(Philadelphia) ‘The Pastor in his Closet,” by the late Bishop of Grahamstown, 
is a legacy to the Church, not inferior to the ‘Sacra Privata.” 
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vania and Virginia might even now be districted in this man- 
mer, a gradual change of the constitution, (as to square miles 
and numerical strength,) might adapt it even to Maryland and 
Qonnecticut, and thus ‘supply the land with a truly primitive 
Episcopate. The new system ape ae up under the exist- 
ing system, and no diocese would suffer violent or premature 
disruption. 

But how vast the business of your Commission is growing, 
when it enters on the important inquiries as to the tone and 
standard of our pulpit, and the best means of elevating both : 
as to the social intercourse of the pastor, and the means by 
which he can reach the multitudes beyond the pews, whom he 
sees daily going down to destruction, with no warning from his 
voice ; and as to an increase of Ministers, permanent Deacons, 
itinerants, studious Divines in the closet, and zealous evangelists 
in the open air, and all the economy of divers gifts and graces 
which Gop bestows, and which His Church ought to economize 
for His glory! Iamsure many practical hints on these subjects 
ny be gathered in a practical way, should your venerable 

y go on to promote the actual experiment, and not merely 
to er theories, as to all these iculars. For what 
hinders the opening of divers pewed Churches in cities, at cer- 
tain idle hours, met g on certain idle days, for purposes of = 
and teaching, to con tions free to occupy them at all su 
times, and Saevelne qneciid efforts among the needy or the 
indifferent? And is any theory needed as to the way of rousing 
our people to missionary and other benevolent efforts, when it 
is actually seen that where the pastor er throws himself 
into such efforts, his people follow him with heart and hand ¢ 
On the other hand, can any one marvel atthe poor and tame re- 
sults, where Churches are closed all the week, and languid ser- 
mons languidly read, after the more languid performance of 
Divine Service once or twice on Sundays? Where pastors never 
detail to congregations one missionary fact, or give them other 
than the most formal notice of a missionary collection? Where 
the Church’s Feasts and Fasts are treated as dead and stale un- 
realities, and Ember days, and Rogations, and even Advent and 
Lenten tides, are almost unnoticed, if not practically unknown? 
Where everything, in a year’s round, isso managed as tomake 
the Prayer Book and its system a dead on the outgoin 
of individual piety, instead of a chariot of fire to every so 
giving the Gospel free course to glorify itself? Do not some 
of our clergy practically demonstrate either ignorance of the 
great system by which they have sworn to regulate their teach- 


ing, or else a secret distrust of its power and efficacy? Why 
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then are they ministers of a Church, whose work they despise? 
And is it marvelous that the camp-meeting and the revival 
house should divert from us the zeal and fervency of unin- 
structed —_ or the energies of rustic and uneducated enthu- 
siasm, when they know nothing, and are taught nothing, of our 
Church’s real life, by a practical —— out of what the 
Prayer Book so richly provides? I know that in country 
districts, and even in cities, it is hard to draw the people to- 
oe in considerable numbers ; but what prevents the pastor 

m. forestalling the prayer meeting, by visiting the —_ 
and there reading the service, accompanied by music and the 
exposition of the Word? I could name brother ministers who 
have tried these experiments with success. None of their 
flocks complain of a want of life in our Prayer Book, or Church 
system, or clamor for “ free prayer.” Neither do they wander 
to strange pastures for food and refreshment. 

I know that to carry out an enlarged work of the kind thus 
hinted at, the Mini itself must become a different thing 
from what the tendencies of the age are producing. The bit of 
pulpit-furnitare known as a “ popular preacher,” must disap- 
pear, and the real bone and sinew of co-workers with —— 
must be found in its place. What is the cause of the gen 
contempt into which the Ministry has fallen? Is it not that 
lawyers, doctors, merchants and mechanics, all do their work 
as if they loved it—hand and heart, sweat of the brow, and 
smell of the lamp, all telling on one end—while too many 
ministers of the pel—and those who occupy some of the 
more prominent positions as such, content themselves with the 
due performance of a bare routine of professional duty, unen- 
livened by such acts and efforts as are wont to indicate a taste 
for one’s business, in all other pursuits and callings of men? 

The other questions of your Commission indicate the unim- 
proved resources which would be developed among us, should 
the Ministry, in general, shake off the trammels of precedent, 
and loose itself from the false requirements and fashions of the 
times, and assert its divine mission by practical industry, in the 
Church’s own way. The permanent Diaconate; the use of 
lay-gifts—lectors, almoners, sponsors, catechists, sisters and 
brothers of mercy, Christian educators, (for love rather than 
money,) all these will be developed, when the clergy need such 
aid, and call for it. Why should not youth be licensed in 
every congregation, to assist the pastor, in reading Lessons, and 
other portions of the service? Why should not men, mature 
in age, of moderate wealth, retiring from worldly pursuits, and 
full of practical wisdom, be ordained as Deacons, and made to 
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feel it the highest of privileges to close a life, blessed by God 
in other callings, by faithful service in the vocation and minis- 
try of St. Step ant Oh for a Church thus conforming itself 
to the pattern of the New Testament, and approving its Apos- 
tolic and Catholic power, to the eyes and consciences of men, 
by such fruits as cannot be gainsayed nor resisted ? 

I feel that you will pardon the freedom, which the stimulus 
of your own queries has excited, but, in the profound sense o 
the kindness which gives me a hearing, J will hasten to an end. 
Your Commission entertains the important idea of reconciling 
those whose gifts and graces, as Christian teachers, are lost to 
the Church and to her holy development. When one sees the 
eminent talents, and the devoted piety, which apparently 
nothing but mysterious accidents of birth and education have 
array ainst us, in the ministries of hostile bodies, no one 
can wonder at the inquiry whether terms of time, and con- 
formity, and attainment, may not be relaxed in their favor, 
with a view to inducing pious ministers, of such bodies, to 
transfer themselves to the service of the Church? But, who 
can doubt that a law more relaxed, in these particulars, than 
our present one, would require the gravest consideration, and 
comparison of experiences, on the = of our Bishops, before 
it could be safely entertained ? ere is a certain ethos of 
taste, instinct, thought, and conscience, which characterizes the 
ministry of the Church; which ought to characterize it for- 
ever; and which nothing can, ordinarily, impart to minds 
which have received their entire theological cast and stamp 
under sectarian influences. Can we afford to fill our chief 
seats with a class of men to whom such an ethos is unintelligi- 
ble? How delicate the inquiries which ought first to be insti- 
tuted, as to the working of the existing Canons? How multi- 
plied should be the checks and safeguards by which position in 
our priesthood should still be proof of regular and qualified 
entrance upon its high functions, without damage from the 
facility of “climbing up some other way!” For one, I long 
to see the Diaconate opened to almost any intelligent and godly 
layman of our communion ; but the higher Orders more and 
more restricted to “ well-learned men.” 

But when your Commission passes to the question as to the 
reconciling of sectarian bodies, in their corporate form, I thank 
Gop to find such a glorious work even touched upon, by such 


a Council, in such a spirit. I can safely reply that many anec- 
dotes, which I might relate more privately, go to prove that 
such bodies are, in some parts of the land, moving rapidly 
towards us, and even beginning to entertain the thought of 
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ultimate union. Elaborate articles have lately appeared in 
several Sectarian Reviews which point in this direction, and 
even while I write, I take up the “ Bibliotheca Sacra,” and 
discover, with delight, certain appreciative remarks on the 
utility and value of the Athanasian Creed, which, I am sorry 
to say, are far in advance of the sentiment of too many among 
ourselves. Eminent members of divers religious denomina- 
tions, more or less orthodox in their profession, have, to the 
certain knowledge of the writer, expressed themselves as 
deeply interested in the appointment of your Commission, 
and anxious as to its results. Others have even displayed a 
concern for the preservation of our Prayer Book in its integ- 
rity, which might furnish a lesson to some of your own Memo- 
rialists. Others have said, in so many words, that their views 
and feelings towards our Church have been led to a great revo- 
lution, in view of its advancing vitality, and the decay of their 
own institutions. In many cases such leanings towards us, are 
prompted, it may be, by taste and refinement of individual 
character; but in more, I believe them to be the product of 
the alarm and sorrow, with which the growing evils of Secta- 
rianism are filling the souls of its more devout and intelligent 
adherents. I cannot affirm that the vast idea of Catholic 
Unity seems to have penetrated the minds of many of those 
whom I[ have now in view; but a willingness to avoid further 
divisions, and a readiness to learn of any remedy for the 
miseries they deplore, leads them sometimes to hint at lar 
concessions which they would be glad to make, for the sake of 
becoming partakers with us, of the fellowship of the Apostles. 
When I have reminded such persons of the vast concessions 
once offered to the Presbyterians of Scotland, by our Episcopate 
in England, they have eagerly asked whether wath thin 
could be done again. When I have related the story of A. D. 
1661, and reminded them of the example of the saintly Leigh- 
ton, they have “ marveled because of the unbelief” of the 
Kirk, which rejected his counsels, and spurned his plea “ for a 
moderate Episcopacy.” When I have said to them—‘and 
yet, had his counsels prevailed, England and Scotland would 
ave been of one Communion this day; and Princeton and 
Chelsea would have taught one theology; and White and 
Witherspoon would have been founders of one vast American 
Church ; and one glorious missionary work would have gone 
forth from Britain and America to evangelize the world’—I 
have, almost uniformly, succeeded in drawing forth a pious 
ejaculation of regret that such a blessing could not have been 
transmitted to us, by the wisdom and piety of those, who must 
VOL. IX.—NO. III. 28 
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answer to God, as it is, for the perpetuated schisms and conse- 
quent heresies, of divers nations, and generations, and languages, 
and —— What an illustration of the fundamental impor- 
tance of that Unity, for which our Great High Priest interceded, 
as that by which the World might know that He was sent of the 
Father! Shall the Christians of America ever realize the glory 
of the Homeric hero, and show themselves “ greatly better than 
their fathers ?” 

I can fancy drowsy indifference sneering at the idea of 
one great thenh, for one great people, and drawling 
its contented expressions of satisfaction to leave things as 
they are! “Give me a cabin-passage to heaven,” says one, 
“and they who like it may take the steerage, or leap into the 
cock-boat and the tub.” “It is vain to think of sahing Epis- 
copalians of the masses,” says another, “it is the religion of re- 
finement and taste.” Or again, says one, with an affectation of 
liberality, ‘I think we may as well let those who like it, have 
their way, and be Methodists and Baptists : let us be 
contented that ours is the better way for us.” The answer to all 
this is—‘ Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also which 
shall believe on me through their word, that they all may be 
one,” —who says that ? N ow if your Right Reverend Commis- 


sion will but keep it before this Nation, that there are those who 


use this prayer of Christ’s, and mean by it, what they say ; and 
that they do so, believing that Christ is pledged to bless those 
who thus seek the fulfillment of His own prayer, by enabling 
them to fulfill it, you are performing a mit for which unborn 
merations shall bless you. Christian charity is contagious. 

t is a principle of the human heart, in its renewed character, 
to seek for fellowship with all Saints; and to those who 
dare to set up the high example of witnessing for the Unity of 
the Srrrrr, in the bond of peace, Christian hearts will instinc- 
tively turn. Who can resist a kindling in the soul, and a tear 
in the eye, when any earnest believer shows a desire to clasp 
his hand, and to salute him as a brother? And is it not a 
cions thing when a whole Church extends the hand, and 
shows itself animated by a desire to reunite into one family, 
“ all who profess and cail themselves Christians.” How gra- 
cious the moment when the primate Sancroft was moved to an 
effort like yours, to reconcile the Dissenters, and when they for 
a time forgot their hatred of prelacy, and hailed the Seven 
Bishops, as, in truth, the angels of the Churches! There have 
ben historical epochs when even some among the better few 
of the Romish Communion have shown themselves penetrated 
by a Christian principle superior to their formal tenets as Pa- 
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~~ ; and what a principle is exhibited in the fact that these 
lessed inconsistencies have endeared their names to millions 
in spite of their yon and given them a hold upon the hom- 
age of mankind ! uet was a persecutor when he obeyed 
the cruel Mistress whom he acknowledged as superior to his 
own conscience, but even he is admired as the correspondent 
of Leibnitz, and of Wake, and as the candid eulogist of Bishop 
Bull. So Fenelon—one almost forgets that he lent his gentle 
name to the cruelty which revoked the Edict of Nantes, in the 
recollection of the milder spirit with which he preferred to per- 
form his own mission of conciliation, among the poor peasantry 
of the Cevennes. One word of Christian charity obliterates 
the darkest memories of ancient strifes ; and he who breathes a 
prayer of genuine love to all who love His Saviour, has perhaps 
unconsciously begun the movement which is to herald the glory 
of the Latter Day, and to prepare the universe for the Coming 
of the Son of Man. 

There are bodies, in the midst of us, from whom if we are to 
continue longer estranged, we ought to know why it must be sd. 
The Moravians are said to possess a valid Episcopate, and the 
same is affirmed of the Swedish Christians, who belong to their 
National Church. Is it not possible that inquiries as to the 
facts which are said to have satisfied Bishop Wilson, and the 
primate Potter on the one point; and as to the facts which are 
said to have been investigated by one of our owa Presbyters 
(a native Swede) on the other, might tend to excite them to 
similar inquiries as to us? Is it not possible that the wilds of 
America might see the beginnings of a Mission which might be 
extended to Europe, through the ministry of Presbyters and 
Bishops, in full communion with us, returning to their native 
lands to publish in their own tongues the wonderful works of 
Gop? Your Commission, it seems to me, can at least reflect 
lustre upon the age, by consenting to toil on, even against hope, 
in collecting facts; in trying wise experiments; comparing his- 
torical precedents, with modern problems; keeping alive the 
spirit of prayer against “ our unhappy divisions,” and so prepar- 
ing a happier generation for the blessing of which we are un- 
worthy to conceive as depending possibly upon such slighted 
efforts of our own. He who inspires the wish, is able, néver- 
theless, to make us feel it the sufficient encouragement. 

I need scarcely say, in conclusion, that these views are 
humbly submitted, on the supposition that it is only from 
frank and full discussion, and from the divers contributions 
of divers minds, that the best results are to be reached. I 
feel as deeply as any one can, that no single mind is able to 
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compass the whole subject. All things are double; and on 
this ground, I rejoice even in those contributions to this move- 
ment which seem to me enthnsiastic and Utopian. How often 
Gop permits the bold reformer to go too far, in order that 
others may go far enough! I desire todo full justice to the es- 
timable author of the Memorial, under this conviction. I re- 
cognize his Mission, but I feel that what may well become the 

lowing plea of the advocate, would disgrace the charge of a 
judge, or the verdict of a jury. To the Chuich, and to the 
nation, we look for the material of your work, but your Com- 
mission is entrusted with the noble task of presiding over the 
effervescence and the collisions of thought, and of directing all 
to a glorious conclusion. Unless I overrate the movement 
itself, it is designed in some degree to do for our country what 
was done for met by the great doctors of the fourth and 
fifth centuries. In many respects, our country exhibits now 
the same chaotic turbulence, with which the deluge of immi- 

ration from the North, overwhelmed the effete civilization of 

e Roman Empire. “The mangled limbs of the Old World 
are once more seething in a Medea’s cauldron, to come forth 
whole, and young and strong ;” and, ours is the fault, if the in- 
cantations of the sorceress be not effectually overruled, and the 
Gospel inaugurated as the genius and regeneratrix of society. 
Let us assert our calling, and rise to our great work. Even if 
we fail, we shall succeed in giving our own souls a moral 
amplification, and in saving them as a prey, from the Sodom 
that refuses to be purified. Let us look back, for an example, to 
the great period of which I have spoken, and of which an 
English brother so forcibly condenses the description, when he 
says, that “To exhibit the Catholic Church as possessing in 
the great facts which she proclaims full satisfaction even for the 
most subtile cravings of a diseased age was the work of time, 
and men were sent to do it, and aided in their labor by the 
very causes which had produced the intellectual revolution. 
The general Miicenécture of ideas, creeds, and races, even the 
mere physical facilities for intercourse between different parts 
of the empire, helped to give the Christian Fathers of the 
fourth and fifth centuries, a breadth of observation, a depth of 
thought, a large-hearted and large-minded patience and toler- 
ance, such as, we may say boldly, the Church has since beheld 
but rarely, and the world never. And thus, an age, which to 
the shallow insight of a sneerer, like Gibbon, seems only a 
rotting and aimless chaos of sensuality, and anarchy, and fan- 
aticism, and hypocrisy, produced an Athanase and a Jerome, a 
Chrysostom and an Augustine, and laid, by unconscious agents, 
the foundation of all European thought and ethics.” 
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lend then, as I began, by an urgent prayer for the continu- 
ance of your Commission. I submit that if it was wise to in- 
stitute, it cannot be time to dissolve it. For one, I became a sub- 
scriber to its postscript in the firm belief that the first good of the 
Memorial would be immediate, but its best results moreslow in re- 
alization. I thought it would be instant in effecting a division be- 
tween the dead past and a glorious future; and this it has done, 
as by Moses’ rod cleaving the sea into two parts before the Ark 
of God. It has infused a fresh and healthful life-blood into the 
veins of the Church. The miserable disputes and party-lines 
that existed before 1853 have disappeared, and are obliterated. 
New thoughts and interests occupy the mind and heart of the 
earnest, working members of ourcommunion. With all that 
has been broached, whether crude or passionate, or forebodin 
and reactionary, it is evident that men’s consciences are stirre 
within them, by a sense of great and absorbing interests which 
demand investigation and mastery. Under such impressions 
even sluggish spirits are waking up, and torpid energies are 
uickening into action. The zealous contribute their impulses ; 
the timid advance with their alarms; the prudent interpose 
delays ; and the truly wise and holy spirit of the Church com- 
poses the discordant elements, and educes a blessed result. He 
who despairs of final good to her sacred cause, must be a 
sceptic as to the soundness of her organization, or as to the ex- 
istence of those divine influences which we believe have upheld 
her for ages. Unless it is a mistake, then, to believe that a 
Sm matter is only begun, and unless your Right Reverend 
ouse is satisfied that no more is to be gained by the free dis- 
cussion of the subjects your Commission has opened, I implore 
that the Commission may not now be closed. If closed, how 
will it end? Who can maintain that we are already prepared 
for legislation on these vital concerns? On the other hand, 
who will propose to let it end in smoke? I do not think such 
smoke will be without an explosion first. That the movement 
can now be entirely suppressed, without the development of 
dangerous reaction must be improbable to every one who con- 
siders the lessons of history, or reflects on the operations of the 
human mind, when excited by religious zeal. Your Commis- 
sion performs the part of a regulator, to a power which it can- 
not dissipate: it gives order and direction to the new forces, 
and, by its very existence, subordinates them to the great sys- 
tem of the Church. If it would avoid a worse than abortive 
conclusion, let it continue to balance and to check what is pre- 
cious when thus economized, but ruinous if released from 
control. 
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Iam convinced, moreover, that your Commission is acting 
externally to the Church, if ony by the bare fact that men re- 
cognize it, from without, as a challenge to Unity. It is 
a sign of something yet to come, and they ask what it means, in 
tones that show they feel what the answer must be. Let them 
understand that it means simply ihis, that the Church in Ame- 
rica has problems of her own to work out, and a character of 
her own to assume, to which the traditions and precedents of 
the Church of England furnish no law. With millions of 
estranged souls to convince, convert, unite and sanctify; with 
a solemn debt to “ barbarian, Scythian, bond and free ;” with 
the surroundings of a nation, to whose constitution nothing is 
wanting, but such purifying influences as she alone can bring to 
bear upon the popular mind, let them begin to feel that your 
Commission proposes to the Anglo-American Church the simple 
duty of “ cae, cg | her cords, and strengthening her stakes ;” 
while it proposes nothing more to them than a plea for Christian 
Unity, on the principles of the Apostolic and Nicene ages. 
Such be the glorious distinction of our Church in America. 
“Gop wills it.” She only can proffer such a basis of union, 
and no other can be imagined as the possible basis of a restored 
and reunited Christendom. 

I have thus addressed you, Reverend Father, I trust with 
that decorum, in answering your inquiries, which is due to your 
Apostolic Office, and yet | trust you have not been unwilling to 
recognize in my arguments, something of the confident tong of 
a privileged friend, who knows well the heart to which he is 
ge We are not now conferring upon them for the first 
time. e have remembered Jerusalem in our mirth, and pre- 
ferred her above our chief joy. Far away, in the academic 
walks of Oxford, or amid the Scottish Highlands, or again on 
the blue Lakes of Switzerland, and even beneath the shadows 
of the Alps of Savoy, these themes, the sacred interests of our 
country, and the true policy of our Church, excited an enthusi- 
asm superior to all that was called forth by the sublimity and 
beauty of the scenery. Gop in the Gospel is indeed far more 

lorious than God in Nature. With such a heart as yours, it 
is safe to rest the cause. May no disappointment or regret 
overcloud our longing expectations that the leaders of our 
Sacramental Host are prepared to move us onward in the path 
of a wise and sober progress, towards the great end of provid- 
ing a Religion for the Republic. 
A PresByrer. 


Batrmore, (Ember-week,) September, 1856. 
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Arr. VIL—BOOK NOTICES. 


Psrversion: or, the Causes and Consequences of Infidelity. A Tale for the 
Times. By Rev. W. J. Conysearr, M. A., Author of “ Life and Epistles of 
St. Paul.” New York: Wiley & Halsted. 1856. 12mo. pp. 494. New 
Haven: S. Babgoek. 


This “‘ Tale for the Times,” though a work of much less importance than the 
English press led us to suppose, is yet worthy ofsome attention. Mr. Conybeare’s 
Article on “ Church Parties,” in a late English Quarterly, attracted considerable 
notice, mostly on account of its personalities, and its bold positions as to the 
origin, character, aims and ends of party spirit in the Church of England. He 
is much better known by his more elaborate work on the Life and Epistles of 
St. Paul, in which line of pursuit he is more successful than in writing works of 
fiction. The “ Tale” before us has, as a subordinate aim, to show, that while 
Church Clergymen are wasting their lives in heartless unrealities, or in interne- 
cine war, quarreling with each other on points of mere opinion, the world 
around us is drifting towards Infidelity. The leading object of the work is indi- 
cated by its title. It reduces to practice the “ Positive Philosophy,” the “ New 
Reform,” which in various ways is taking such strong hold of the public mind, 
and of which the Westminster Review is now the most prominent organ, but 
which is also widely scattered in the columns of the New York Tribune. 
“The innocent impulses of nature,” and “the impositions of priests,” these are 
its watchwords andits arguments. The book before us reminds us of the Arti- 
cle in the last Church Review on “High Church and Low Church,” in which the 
writer forcibly thus puts the question— 

“ And while we are contending about matters, which few will dare affirm are 
vital to our salvation, what is going on around us? While we are defining the 
operations of Grace in Baptism, and localizing the Divine presence in the Eu- 
eharist, what recognition is there of either Sacrament by the great majority of 
men? While weare philosophizing over the nature of Original Sin, and con- 
tending about the diagnosis of depravity, what are the workings of ‘ actual 
transgression’ in thecommunity? While we are discussing the relative author- 
ity of the Church and the Scriptures, what are our young men learning from 
Strauss, and Hennel, and Newman, and Gregg? The whole tone of modern Lit- 
erature, scientific, philosophical, ethical, poetical, critical, historical, periodical, 
clearly shows that there is soon to be a mighty contest, in which the fact of a 
Supernatural Religion will be the point at issue.” 

ow God forbid that we should yield to any one in our loyalty to the Church. 
But we do say that there is a spirit of party among us which is both wicked and 
suicidal. And it is for this reason that we call the attention of our readers to 
this “ Tale for the Times,” by Mr. Conybeare. 

The plot of the story is ingeniously laid, yet many of the scenes are badly 
done, and the principal characters overdrawn. Armstrong, the son of a popu- 
lar preacher, a youth of strong and vicious propensities, adopts unhesitatingly 
the infidelity of the Martineau, Comte, Newman and Westminster Review 
Schools, and, after a career unnaturally conceived, and repulsive to the reader, 
he at length enters Oxford, where, without being recognized, he meets with his 
old schoolmate, Charles Bampton, who, with his sister Clara, are the chief he- 
roes of the story. Charles, under the influence of a conceited, dreamy, greasy, 
smoking German tutor, Gottleib Schrecklich, had already become a skeptic, and 
now, disgusted with the hollow-hearted pretensions of Tractarians and Evan- 
gelicals alike, corrupted in his principles, and staggered by the noisy impudence 
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and shallow learning of modern infidelity, he becomes an avowed infidel. 
Clara, too, yields to the same influences, and adopts infidel principles, and mar- 
ries Armstrong; but a former wife appearing, the unhappy woman coolly 
determines to end her misery in suicide. Charles is at lastsaved to Christian- 
ity, yet only as by fire. The union of rubrical strictness with sensual liberty, 
the mercantile morality of Paley’s System, the grasping ambition and unprin- 
cipled villainy of a sanctimonious hypocrisy, all these sit for their portraits, 
which are boldly and strikingly, if not always delicately and accurately drawn. 
That the writer has power to seize and hold the attention cannot be ques 
tioned. Thus the utter wretchedness of the victim of infidelity, who has shut 
the eye of the soul to the glorious truths of Christianity, is depicted in the his- 
tory of Clara Bampton, and her letter to her brother, after her determination to 
“ shuffle off this mortal coil,” is graphically done. She had just been listening 
to the echoes of her aunt’s voice in the “ Requiem” of Mozart. She thus writes: 

“ Alas! what a religion it is that we have lost—the religion of sorrow—the 
religion of the cross! Yes, I can understand now how it is that the shadow of 
the eross can turn the Christian’s agony into joy. The disciples of a crucified 
Redeemer drink their Master’s cup in felt communion with Him. They thank Him 
for pain, because it brings them into conformity with His likeness. Their an- 
guish illuminates with a more vivid light the characters of His ineffable love 
traced upon their souls. The flames which consume them are transformed into 
a glorious image—the image of a divine companion standing by them in the 
fire, who is ‘like unto the Son of God.’ Where such a faith exists—and doubt- 
less it has existed in many Christians, or how could the Church have furnished 
her glorious army of martyrs?—where it does indeed exist asa reality, I can 
understand the happiness of suffering ; I can comprehend the meaning of that 
prayer of Keble’s:— 


*O Lord, my God, do thou thy holy will, 
I will lie still ; 
I will not stir, lest I forsake thine arm, 
And break the charm 
That lulls me, clinging to my Saviour’s breast, 
In perfect rest.’ 


But such a petition is not for me. Such knowledge is too wonderful and excel- 
lent for me, I caanot attain untoit. I feel no tendency to be purified by suffer- 
ing. Alas! no—it only crushes me, and (what is worse) crushes curses out of 
my heart—curses agalast my destiny—curses against the government of the 
world. Yet, as listen to that strain, a better feeling comes over me. My 
heart longs to cry out, “ Agnus Dei miserere.” But a thick black veil of doubt 
and darkness stretches itself between me and heaven, and blots out the bright- 
ness of the sky. 0, if there be in this infinite universe an ear to hear me, that 
ear will surely listen to the half-uttered ery of my broken heart. If there be 
an infinite love, it will not—He will not punish a poor child for running home 
to Him, even though uncalled. Our mother did not punish you when tn came 
back a truant boy, escaping from the cruelties of school. Surely a heavenly 
will not be less tender en an earthly parent. 


‘So runs my dream; but what am I? 
An infant crying in the night; 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a ery.’ 


She kas stopped singing. The last words of the Agnus are still in my ears. 
* Dona nobis pacem.’—‘ Dona nobis pacem.’ O, how they are echoed by my 
heart. The last tones of music which my ears will ever hear—the latest strain of 
harmony which will linger with me till hearing dies—is that heavenly prayer 


for e. O that it may be an omen! Dona pacem, Donapacem. . . . .. 
And now it is getting late, and I must cease this lingering farewell, and fold up 
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my letter. It will have traveled far before morning dawns, but perhaps 
not so far as I shall. To-morrow it will have passed through the crash and 
roar of London, and thence be wafted across the sea; and soon it will be be- 

ond the Seine and the Loire. But who can say whether my spirit may not 

ave outstripped its flight? Perhaps I shall be with you before it, under the 
shadow of the Pyrenees, thrilling you with a mysterious presence, or a kiss of 
parting love, felt in your heart if not upon your lips. But why doI delay thus 
vainly? I must slip out across the bridge, and into the silent streets of the lit- 
tle town, and drop my letter into the post ; for I will trust it to no other hand 
but my own. Then I shall quietly return homewards—yes, to my last home, 
and then I shall fall asleep; and then—then ‘Fermasi al fin il cuor che balzo 
tanto. .. . . Dearest, dearest brother, farewell, farewell for evermore. 
Think of me without bitterness—think of me as I was in early days, when we 
played together on the shore. Remember that all the happiness of my life I 

ave owed to you. And if you cannot think of these later months without a 
Pang, yet conde yourself with the knowiedge that all is over now, that the 
restlessness of my misery is stilled for ever.” 

As a work of art this Tale is full of faults. The author sketches well, but he 
never finishes a picture. This is emphatically true of his picture of Mormon 
life and Oxford life. There is no such masterly delineation of character, no such 
delicate shading of individualities, as is seen, for example, in “ Hawkstone.” 
His leading characters also are often mere caricatures. Neither “ Tractarians” 
nor “ Evangelicals” are, as a class, quite such fools or rogues as the Rev. Mr. 
—— and the Rev. Mr. Moony are made to represent them. And yet it can- 
not be denied, that some of the noisiest of both parties are chiefly remarkable 
for their ill temper, censoriousness, penuriousness, self-will, self-indulgence, and 
pharisaism. 

It is as a religious or theological production, however, that this “ Tale for the 
Times ” chiefly deserves attention ; though there is much less, either of religion 
or theology, in it than one would anticipate. The External Evidences of Christ- 
ianity, so called, and the authoritative testimeny of the Church, are of 
course thrown into the background. The gross and demoralizing character of 
modern infidelity is clearly illustrated, and this is the best feature of the book. 
The great fault of the work is its negativeness. If the Church of England is, 
indeed, a quiet and sure resting place for the troubled spirit seeking some refuge 
from the barrenness of modern speculation, the wretched poverty of an intense, 
morbid subjectiveism, and the miserable impostures of Rome; if our branch of 
the Church Catholic thus meets all the soul's wants, capacities, and aspirations, 
then why has not Mr. Conybeare made that Church the chief and ee 
glory of his picture? He has not done it, and why? Jesuits and Infidels will 

augh together at his caricature. Let him remember that croaking stolidity, 
however noisy, has nothing to boast over zealous partisanship, however narrow. 
If the author has any loyal attachment to the Church, the reader of this volume 
would hardly detect it. 


Sermons on Various Sussecrs, written and preached at different places and 
times during his public ministry of forty-four years. By Rev. Apam Empts, 
D. D., late Reetor of St. James’ Church, Richmond, Va, New York: Dana 
& Co. 1856. 12mo, pp. 511. 


The Rev. Dr. Empie has long been known to the Church as a yrell educated 
scholar, an earnest, sound divine, a rubrical Churchman, and an Evangelical 
preacher. According to the old-fashioned notions thirty years since, and before 
the late medieval discussions had conceived and brought forth new technicalities, 
Dr. Empie, like Ravenscroft, and Hobart, and Seabury, and Johnson, may be 
called a “ High,” but not a “dry” Churchman. That is, he believes in the Three- 
fold Ministry as a divine institution, the Sacraments as Means of Grace, &e., &e., 
and at the same time he recognizes and preaches the necessity of a subjective ex- 
perimental work of grace in the heart. Certain forms of expression were used 
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and insisted on by this class of men, which grew out of the controversies of their 
times, and which we would now modify, or sometimes vary in formal statement ; 
but the great truths which they held and uttered with such earnestness, are as 
universal and enduring, as the nature of man on the one hand, and the Plan of 
Salvation on the other. These Sermons of Dr. Empie, prepared for the press 
since physical disability compelled him to retire from parochial responsibility, 
will be welcomed by members of the “six congregations” of which he was 
pastor, and may be read with profit by Churchmen everywhere. For the sake 
of the Sermons, therefore, as well as of the venerable and excellent Divine him- 
self, we bespeak for them the attention of our readers. They are forty in num- 
ber, and comprise the more prominent Festivals and Fasts of the Church, and the 
most distinctive doctrines and duties of our holy religion. They were, nearly all 
written between the years 1811 and 1818, and are published with slight verbal 
alterations. We do not coincide with every opinion in them, nor would we use 
every expression which we find there, but yet we do not hesitate to pronounce 
them sound and excellent. 


Wavu-Bon: rae “ Zanty Day” in rae Norta-West. By Mrs. Joan H. Kuvzie, of 
Chicago, New York: Derby & Jackson. 1856. 8vo, pp. 498. 


As we landed at Mackinaw, from the ‘ Buck-Eye State” steamer, on the 
morning of June 5th, 1856, almost the first man we met was a cabman, with 
“Mission House Hotel” staring at us from his chapeau; and the dingy houses, 
the lazy, lounging groups of men, women, Indians and dogs which greeted us in 
our stroll around the island, were in sad contrast with the picture which Mrs. 
Kinzie draws of the island as she saw it in 1830, when the Mission was prose- 
cuted vigorously, and the island was the busy depot of the valuable Fur trade 
of the North-West and South-West, concentrated at this beautiful and conve- 
nient point. Chicago, too, she describes as it was less than twenty-five years 
ago, with a mere “ handful” of houses clustering around Fort Dearborn, and so 
lately there the scene of a terrible Indian massacre. It was not until 1836, 
twenty years ago, that the red men abandoned the ground where Chicago stands 
for their homes on the Upper Missouri, and yet Chicago now numbers over a 
hundred thousand inhabitants; and the stranger in that wonderful city might 
imagine himself elbowing his way through the busy streets of our great com- 
mercial metropolis. As an illustration or two of the business of the city, there 
are sixteen trunk railroads, with thirty-three or four branches centering there as 
a focus, with from one hundred and twenty-five to one hundred and forty trains 
arriving and departing daily. About twenty million bushels of grain were 
brought into the city » eae the last year, and there are single firms doing a 
business of over twelve hundred thousand dollars annually. Some conception 
of the magnitude of the business of the West may be formed from the fact, that 
the commerce of the Great Lakes and Rivers last year was about four hundred 
millions of dollars, while our whole foreign commerce was only about three 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars. 

The husband of the authoress was Indian Agent at Fort Winnebago, who, 
with ber Father-in-Law, John Kinzie, Esq., will never be forgotten in connection 
with the history of the Indians in the North-West. Her ere there- 
fore, of studying the native character, habits, &e., d&c., of the Indians were most 
favorable ; and in this respect her work is of exceeding interest and value, and 
will be none the less so a century hence. It is written with exquisite taste, in 
a style of which any author might be proud; and although it gives the author’s 

nal experience, in which reality and romance are sometimes 7 
lended, yet the story is told with great delicacy and tact; and we part wi 
the authoress as from a true-hearted, noble-minded woman; one as well fitted 
to adorn the circles of refinement now, as she was to battle heroically with the 
trials of frontier life when a youthful bride in 1830. May she share abundantly 
in the best blessings of that Church which she seems never to have forgotten, 

and of which, in later years, the family have been such efficient supporters. 
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Tue Epistie To raz Epaestans, Iv Greek AND ENGLISH; WITH AN ANALYSIS AND 
ExxcericaL Commentary. By Samvex H. Turner, D. D., Professor of Biblical 
Learning and Interpretation of Scripture in the General Theological Semi- 
nary, and of the Hebrew Language and Literature in Columbia College, N. Y. 
New York: Dana & Co., 381 Broadway. 1856. 


The Epistle of St. Paul to the Ephesians is one of the most instructive and 
valuable of the writings of the New Testament. At the time of writing it the 
Apostle’s mind seems so filled with the unsearchable riches of God’s love in the 
redemption of man, though his body is restrained by bonds and a prison—so full 
of his great theme—as to hurry him onward in his discourse, without studied 
selection of words or arrangement of sentences. Hence the intricate and paren- 
thetical nature of some of the chapters, requiring the most careful reading and 
study to embrace fully the meaning the writer would convey. But the diligent 
student of this portion of the Sacred Volume cannot fail to reap a rich reward. 
In the words of the learned author of this Commentary, “ It is not possible care- 
fully to study the Epistle to the Ephesians, without recognizing and feeling the 
extraordinary character of the Gospel scheme of salvation, the energetic influ- 
ence of divine truth, when rightly understood and appreciated, and the utter 
unimportance of everything worldly, in comparison with that acquisition of 
Christian faith and love which prepares the soul for the enjoyment ‘of the in- 
heritance of the saints in light.’ ’ 

But when the great and fundamental truths contained in this Epistle are un- 
folded and explained, with the subtle and acute analysis which characterizes 
all Professor Turner’s works, they become doubly valuable, both to the theologi- 
¢al student and the thoughtful Christian. 

In the freedom from sectarian bias—the constant aim to get at the “ mind of 
the Spirit,” by ‘making the inspired author of the Epistle and his authoritative 
compeers the leading directors to the truth,’—with which Professor Turner 
comes to the examination of the original text, he seems to have acted in the 
spirit of his own criticism upon those commentators who, having settled upon 
some particular dogma, can always find some portion of Scripture to confirm it. 
“ Never,” says he, “can it be reasonably expected that the Church of Christ 
will become one in the degree in which it ought to be united, until those whose 
office and duty it is to expound the truths of the Gospel, come to an examina- 
tion of the original text of the Bible, divested of sectarian bias, and such pre- 
possessions as spring from imperfect and erroneous education, and enter fully 
and heartily into the spirit and feeling of the childlike founder of the school of 
the ancient Hebrew prophets, exhibited in his answer to the divine call, 
¢ — Lord, for thy servant heareth.’ ” 

he present work is far superior to any of the previous volumes by the same 
author, in this, that there is more fullness of detail upon particular points, and 
in the elucidation of many disputed passages. 

The introduction briefly Pat conclusively disposes of various points, as 
to the authorship of the Epistle—to whomit was originally addressed— 
what inscription it bore, or whether it indeed bore any—and like topics, 
which have given rise to much learned and often useless discussion. 
Before entering upon the Commentary the reader is presented with a terse 
and complete statement of the teaching of the Epistle, by a careful analy- 
sis and division of the contents into sections. In the Commentary proper, 
which is conveniently arranged with the Greek and English text at the top of 
the page, and the notes at the foot, the Fathers and Rabbinical writers are 
freely referred to, ancient and modern commentators examined, analyzed and 
quoted, with a fullness and profusion which seem wonderful to one not familiar 
with the varied and profound learning which, for many years, has illustrated 
and adorned the Biblical literature of the Church. In supporting his own views 
he appeals to eminent and judicious critics, within and without our own com- 
munion, and while in some cases exposing the unsoundness of the German 
school, endorses the views of others, which harmonize with his own, with a 
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candor well calculated to win the confidence of the student. An instance of this 
appears in the first chapter, where, in explaining the —_ “Is his body,” 
(p. 36,) as applied to the Church, he quotes with approval the remarks of Eadie ; 
and directly following is an example of the fullness of illustration, and the care- 
ful analysis employed in discussing the meaning of rAjpwya, maintaining that 
the whole phrase is descriptive of the Church, that “the Church, the body of 
Christ, is that which is filled up.” . 

The extended criticism (pp. 75-81) is a fair sample of the reasoning of the 
learned Professor, upon the meaning of the clause, “ the foundation of the Apos- 
tles and Prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief Corner Stone.” He re- 
views elaborately the theories advanced by various commentators, concluding 
with this view of the passage as causing the least difficulty in construing the 
whole sentence, and as most consistent with it, viz, that the Apostle regards 
“the whole Christian Church under the figure of a building, of which Christ is 
the Corner Stone, and the Apostles and Prophets the geveral foundation.” In 
summing up his argument he thus eloquently speaks of this “ building,” the 
‘holy Catholic Church :” “Such is the Church of God’s new creation which the 
inspired Apostle describes. How sadly has it been marred by the daubings 
of man’s ‘untempered mortar ;’ how its ‘living stones’ have been defaced, 
started and moved from their place, broken, and even thrown down, through hu- 
man agency aided by diabolical hate, is too lamentably exposed in the truthful 
page of history. But the interpreter must not be turned aside from contem- 
plating the bright and heavenly vision of God’s true Church, to the dark, un- 
seemly and disproportioned pile which man’s error, prejudice, ignorance and 
folly may have substituted in its place. The divine temple is one compact, 
closely joined edifice, every particle of which fits into its right place; and it 
increases and shall continue to increase, both in extent and character, until 
it shall become, in all respects, a perfectly holy temple.” ‘ 

The lengthy criticism and notes (p. 113) on St. Paul’s quotation of the sixty- 
eighth Psalm, as also upon the expression, “the lower parts of the earth,” (pp. 
112-121,) are a dissertation in themselves, to which we can only refer the ler. 
Upon the eleventh verse of the fourth chapter, the views of the “master spirit 
of the Church of England,” the learned Hooker, are adopted, claiming that 
neither parity nor diversity of ministerial grades can be predicated on this text ; 
“that we must learn from other parts of Holy Scripture what orders of ecclesias- 
tical persons there ought to be in the Church of Christ.” 

In regard to the author’s view of Baptism, as given, (p. 166,) we should prefer 
to find greater prominence given to the grace and wieom of this sacrament. 
At the same time, we fully endorse the earnestness with which the spiritual sig- 
nificance of this rite is affirmed. 

We can only refer to another example of the author's style, (p. 173,) in the 
illustration of the word pveripiov, and the refutation of the Romish doctrine of 
the sacramental character of marriage, which has no other basis than the blun- 
der of the Vulgate translator, in rendering this word sacrament. In this con- 
nection is presented to the reader, as a “literary curiosity,” an analysis of the 
- Rote of the ingenious, but timid Erasmus. 

The late hour at which this book was received, has prevented our giving any- 
thing like that careful and exegetical analysis which the merits and profound 
learning of the work deserve. We have ouly aimed to present, in a popular and 
plain manner, enough to justify our own opinion of its invaluable merit as a 
—_ book for the student, and for daily reading and meditation in the family 
eircie. 

The exposition is accompanied with questions which may be used to advantage 
by Bible Classes. 

We should do injustice to the enterprising publishers of the book, if we failed 
to notice the mechanical execution of the work. In the typographical beauty of 
its pages, the excellence and durable style of its binding, in the beauty and 
clearness of the Greek text, it is seldom equaled by any work in the American 
market, and will favorably compare with similar productions from abroad. 
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Yanxze Travets taroven tae Istanp cr Cusa, on THE Men anp GoveRNMENT, 
tae Laws anp Ovstoms or Cusa, as Seen py American Exes. By Domort- 
ous Pumaterazs. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1856. 12mo., pp. 412 


In these times of excitement about Cuba and Cuban Filibusters, all reliable 
information in regard to this island, which for its fruitful soil and delightful 
climate, is justly called “The Pearl of the Seas,” will be eagerly read. Our 

uaintance with this country must be derived mainly from American sources 
and the works of travelers, for native Cubans are prohibited from imparting 
this knowledge, on account of the muzzling of the press, and the jealous and nar- 
row minded policy of the government. This volume, consisting of a series of 
letters, appears from a brief examination to be very full and accurate, and gives 
a comprehensive view of the social condition of the inhabitants, their manners, 
customs, lews, and method of administering justice, their religious rites, and 
many other incidental topics, which to most readers will possess the charm of 
novelty and freshness. 

The fate of the expeditions under Lopez is alluded to in different parts of the 
work, and the detailed and impartial account of the execution of Crittenden 
and his companions here narrated, leaves no very favorable impression of the 
character of General Concha. These unfortunate men, taken on the open sea, 
after having abandoned the invading corps of Lopez, and completely unarmed, 
who if they had intended to commit a crime, were deterred in due time from its 
execution—could not justly, according to our author, be subjected to a mili- 
tary execution. They were nevertheless condemned and shot without trial, in 
spite of the remonstrances of a prominent bishop and a jodee of the superior 
court, the Captain General seeking rather than avoiding their death, as is plainly 
intimated, through fear of the Catalonians. 

The account given by the author of the Romish clergy corresponds with the 
statements of tourists in other lands where this religion prevails; and he con- 
eludes, that though the character of many of the priests, their manners, con- 
vereation, and principles are highly creditable, yet, that “ the profligacy of the 
Cuban Clergy is a fact beyond question, and that there were very few who 
could be considered exceptions ;” that sometimes the priests “failed to attend 
mass at the hour appointed and kept the whole congregation waiting for them, 
on account of being engaged in cock-fights,” and that many of them are gamb- 
lers, and very fond of playing monte. Fit Father Confessors truly! Worthy 
teachers to inculeate the duty of renouncing “the world, the flesh, and the 
devil!” The faults and defects of the Cubans, as well as the better traits in 
their character, are related with an evident desire to give the whole truth, how- 
ever unpalatable it may be. We regard this book as well calculated to im- 
part a more thorough knowledge of a country as yet very imperfecily known 
among us; while, at the same time, the attractive and graceful style in which 


it is written, will recommend it to perusal. 


Tue Rise anp Procress or THE ENciisn Constitution. By E. S. Creasy, M. A., 
Barrister-at-law, Professor of History in University College, London, late 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Third Edition, revised and with addi- 
tions. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1856, 12mo. pp. 359. 


The gradual development of the principles of the English Constitution, is illus- 
trated in this volume, by Prof. Creasy, in avery lucid and comprehensive manner, 
Without referring to political parties, and except in the earlier part of the work 
avoiding ecclesiastical topics, the object in view is set forth in a way which can- 
not fail to interest and instruct. The English Constitution, though it cannot be 
produced in —— written form, like that of our own, is yet susceptible of full 
and accurate explanation. Professor Creasy maintains that the principles of this 
Constitution have been in existence ever since the present English nation has had 
an existence. The foundation ofthis is Magna Charta or the great Charter, the 
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Petition of .* and the Bill of Rights—the latter two being the exponents of 
the former. ese three great enactments, he claims, are the superstructure, 
or, as Lord Chatham says, “ The Bible of the English Constitution,” which are 
developed and aided by subsequent charters and statutes confirmatory of them. 
To illustrate the rise and progress of this Constitution, the author proceeds to 
analyze and trace the elements, which intermingled, compose the English nation 
—to wit—the Saxon or Germanic, the chief element, the British or Celtic, whom 
the Saxon immigrants found upon the soil, the Danes and the Normans, who 
obtained possession by conquest. 

The character, institutions, and laws of these separate races are given, with 
many historical facts, bringing us down to the time when the prelates, the 
barons, the gentry and yeomanry, forced the unwilling signature of King John 
to the Great Charter at Runnymede on the 15th of June, 1215. At this time 
the nation consisted of not more than two millions of people, of whom probably 
nearly one-half were in a state of slavery, technically called Villeinage. The 
other half, the freemen of the land, were divided into the baronial chieftains, 
with their bands of armed retainers, the landholders of inferior rank, more cor- 
rectly the yeomanry, and the citizens and burgesses. The text of this great 
Charter is given with copious notes—its various renewals under Henry III, 
Edward I, and subsequent kings—the principles of the Constitution traced 
therein, and its progress and state during the reigns of the Plantaganets, Tudors, 
and Stuarts, until the expulsion of the latter in 1688, and the accession of 
William, the Prince of Orange, to the throne. Under this Prince was passed 
the Bill of Rights, the third great bulwark of English liberty. In 1882, the 
Reform Bill was enacted, the effect of which has been to increase the political 
power of the middle classes of the nation. 

We have thus endeavored briefly to draw attention to this very valuable 
work, by an outline of the plan pursued by Professor Creasy in tracing the 
origin and growth of this Constitution, which at first framed for a population 
so ill-assorted, has expanded with the expanse of civilization, and, preserving 
all its primary attributes, has become the Government of the mighty nation, 
the influence of whose institutions extends to every region of the world. In 
the well-digested statements of this volume the reader will find an ample illus- 
tration of the growth of constitutional liberty, with valuable incidental notices 
of the social and domestic condition of the English people in the different centu- 
ries since the Norman conquest. 


Tur Huevenor Extres; on Tue Tres or Louis XIV. A Historical Novel. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 1856. 12mo. pp. 
453. 


The author of this well managed and well written story is a descendant of a 
Huguenot refugee ; and its object is to portray the persecutions which preced- 
ed the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. The real character, the persecuting 
spirit, the fearful atrocities of the Romish Church are drawn without any at- 
tempt at exaggeration. The story commences in 1684 ; the scene is in the pro- 
vince of Languedoc. The family of Lefevre are the principal characters; and 
after indignities and cruelties of various kinds, at last the principal actors—the 
parent Lefevre, Gerauld and his wife Eugenia, and Irene the supposed widow 
—set sail from London to Jamestown, in Virginia, where the Huguenots had 
obtained a grant of land. For ourselves, we are sick, heartily sick of the loath- 
some record of crime which is proved upon that corrupt Church; and nothing 
but her insolence, and arrogance, and corruptions, and intolerance would in- 
duce us to recommend such a work as the present, which we do recommend as 
well worth reading. We wish that these exhibitions of fiendish wickedness 
were not justified both by the history of Rome and the avowed policy of her 
most honored doctors. We notice now and then a Southern provincialism in 
the style of the writer of this volume, like the following, “This woman looked 
like she might be the mother of martyrs,” &c. 
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Unrrartan Parrvcrpres Conrirmep By Trinrrarian Testimontes: being Selections 
from the works of Eminent Theologians, belonging to Orthodox Churches, 
with introductory and oceasicnal remarks. y Joun Wiuson. Boston: 
American Unitarian Association. 1855. 12mo. pp. 504. 


We are really at a loss what to think, or what to say, of this book, of the 
man who prepared it, or of the “ American Unitarian Association ” which have 
endorsed it, and sent it cut into the world. We suppose it to be meant as a 
poultice, or as the quaint old Puritans would say, a ‘ salve for sore Con- 
sciences” for those restless, doubting Unitarians who, at times, are conscious 
of a yearning after a deeper and truer spiritual life ; a necessity of their spirituar 
nature for something firmer, and on which their trembling steps may be planted. 
And to silence these inner voices of the soul, as we suppose, we have here mar- 
shaled some hundreds of avowed orthodox divines—men who would have cut 
off their right hand, or gone to the stake, sooner than deny the essential God- 
head of their Blessed Saviourn—and yet here made to “confirm” by their “ tes- 
timony,” “ Unitarian Principles.” hat will the reader say, when we tell him, 
that such men as Bishops Beveridge, and Bull, and Blomfield, and Butler, and 
Burnet, and Gibson, and Hall, and Horsley, and Laud, and Leighton, and Pear- 
son. and Secker, and Sherlock, and Stillingfleet, and Taylor, and Watson, and 
Warburton, are here quoted as teaching a heresy which their souls abhorred, 
and which several of them spent their whole lives in combating. After such 
instances of gross perversion of everything like honest straight-forward truth- 
fulness of statement, we have no right to feel annoyed to see the “ Church Re- 
view ” quoted, as is done on pp. 180, 176, in support of what St. Paul calls a 
“ damnable heresy,” and what we truly believe to be such. But in the name of 
all that is honest and just, we protest against this grievous wrong to the me- 
mory of the sainted dead, as well as to the firmest convicticns ofthe living. Let 
the “Unitarian Association” rob the Second Person of the Ever Blessed 
Trinity of His honor, if it can, by quibbling criticism on Holy Scripture, and 
by its assaults on Metaphysical Divinity ; but let it pause ere it attempts to 
prop up its miserable system with such supports as this. 

Of course, everything here quoted from orthodox divines bearing upon the 
subject—and a good deal is quoted which has nothing at all to do with it—is 
perfectly explained by the fact that they held that “ two whole and perfect na- 
tures, the Godhead and manhood, were joined together in one person, never to 
be divided, whereof is one Cuarist, very Gop, and very man.” The leading 
controversial writers among the Unitarians have been went to assume the bear- 
ing of scholars and gentlemen. The volume before us is unworthy the reputa- 
tion of either. We should like to give a catena of testimony from some of these 
very men whom Mr. Wilson quotes, showing what they really thought of the 
denial of Curist’s divinity—beginning, for example, with good old Sherlock, 
who immortalized himself inthe “ Bangorian Controversy.” 


Bisnor Witutams’ Convention Sermon, in St. John’s Church, Hartford, Ct. 
June 10, 1856. 


This Sermon is the noblest, manliest, heartiest, timeliest production that we 
have ever seen from the Assistant Bishop of Connecticut. In saying this we 
say and mean to say, agreat deal. In reading it we have been reminded again 
and again of the Early Churchmen of Connecticut—of Johnson, and Leaming, 
and Beach, and Mansfield, and Seabury—men who, strangers to such things as 

olicy and expediency, believed in Christ anp the Church—men who laid the 
foun ations amid peril and obloquy of our present glorious heritage. Bishop 
Williams’ Sermon sounds the true key-note, gives the right watchword for the 
Church’s future. It will excite deep, grateful emotions in every man who has 
the heart of a loyal Churchman in him. It will mantle with the blush of 
shame the cheeks of those (if there are such) who have sought to introduce 
strifes and alienations among us that they might, perchance, thereby compasce 
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their own miserable, party, selfish ends. It will prompt to new efforts, deeper 
humility, and stronger faith. If its spirit could pervade the whole Church 
there would be no limit to her efficiency. At the risk of presenting a most im- 
perfect idea of the Sermon as a whole, we give the following brief extract : 

“‘ My brethren, there is no greater vengeance, that God can execute upon an 
offending Church, than to give it up to the dominion of party spirit. And what 
& spectacle does such a Church present! Spiritual famine and starvation may 
be coming on her, but she is feeding on her own vitals, and she does not know 
it. Enemies may be thundering at her gates, but the wrangling and tumult of 
brethren within, drown all the sounds of foes without. Wide fields of labor 
and of conquest for the Cross may open to her, but men are so afraid that their 
party will not gain by the occupancy, that no one will go forward and take 
them for the Lord. All great work languishes; energy, and zeal, and love die 
out ; and the dwarfed and crippled Church becomes an object of contempt to 
the evil, and of sorrow to the good. Gop’s curse is on her in its most awful 
form, and fruitless and barren, she withers to destruction. 

“ My brethren, I thank Gop from my inmost heart, that I can stand here this 
dey, and say for our Diocese, that this wretched evil lives not in our borders. 
I thank Gop, that thus far it has, among us, found no lodgment. And if we 
love our Master, and His Church, and our own peace and well-being, let us in 
Gop's name ever drive it from among us. Come when it may, come from where 
it may, come in what guise or mode it may, stalking boldly to our doors to 
challenge its admission, or creeping stealthily upon us by agencies that in- 
stinctively and meanly shun the light of day, let it ever meet, as it ever has 
met, an indignant anda firm repulse, Let us see to it, that this Diocese, in 
years to come, shall stand, where in years past it has stood ; and that we will 
never own a party that is narrower than the Church, a watchword that com- 
prises less than the Book of Common Prayer.” 


Morat Tueo.ocy or tar Cuurcu or Rome. By the Rev. Freprerick Meyricr, M. 
A., Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, with an Introduction by the Rev. 
A. Creveranp Coxe, Rector of Grace Church, Baltimore. Joseph Robinson. 
1856. pp. 264. 


This is a most important and timely book. It contains a reprint of two 
Articles which first appeared in the Christian Remembrancer, in 1854, written 
by the Rev. Mr. Meyrick, of Oxford, who is well known to our readers ; it also 
contains Mr. Meyrick’s reply to the (Romish) “ Rambler” and “ Dublin Re- 
view,” in review of his Articles as they appeared; and also a correspondence 
in nineteen Letters between Mr. Meyrick and the apostate Manning, on the 
Moral Theology of St. Alfonso De Liguori, in which Manning is fairly routed 
and driven from the field, notwithstanding all his sophistry. The honest, 
straight-forward, sturdy Anglican, was more than a match for the wily, slip- 
pery Romanist, who seems to have found out that discretion is the better part 
of valor. 

We thank Mr. Coxe for giving this book to the Church. Mr. Meyrick shows 
conclusively (and no ingenuous man ean doubt it) that the Romish Church is 
thoroughly committed to the ap of this her latest “Saint.” He then 
takes up Liguori’s moral theology, and examines it in two particulars ; first, in 
its Theory of Truthfulness, and next, in its Theory of Theft. He shows that 
there is no boldness of downright lying, and no enormity of unmitigated fraud, 
which is not excused and even justified by this Rome’s latest and favorite 
“Saint.” Thus it is, in the language of a French Abbé, that Rome “ lengthens 
the Creed and shortens the Decalogue.” She imposes on the credulity of her 
members the cunning devices of men on pain of damnation, and, at the same 
time, undermines the foundation of all sound morality. We observe that special 
pains are now being taken to introduce Liguori to the attention of Romanists in 
America; and it is high time that our Clergy and Laity were well posted up as 
to the teaching of Rome’s authoritative doctor; a man who justifies all the im- 
moralities which Pascal in his “Provincial Letters” charged upon the Jesuit 
teachers of his day. 
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We have the “ Theologia Moralis” of Liguori before us. Mr. Meyrick, in 
selecting two of the virtues, and their corresponding vices, by which to test 
the character of Romish teaching, has not chosen those in which the enormity 
of her vileness most shockingly appears. Indeed, the depth and stench of her 
filth would never bear to be stirred up under English nostrils. But this much 
mey be safely affirmed ; that the gross immorality, the absence of high-toned 
moral sentiment, and the prevalence of vice in all its forms, which characterize 
Romish countries without one exeeption, are the natural outworking of Rome’s 
authorized moral teaching. And hence it is, we suppose, that one of the first 
indications of approaching apostasy, on the part of some of our late perverts, 
was the entire absence of truthfulness. Why itis that men of honest, ingenu- 
ous minds can be made the dupes of such a system, is, to us,a mystery. For 
those brought up and educated in the bosom of this Communion, there may be 
some palliation; but there is an awful account to be rendered by those who 
have, with their eyes open, thus voluntarily renounced the truth of God to 
believe a lie. 

Again we thank Mr. Coxe for this addition to our Church reading. Let it go 
into every Parochial and every Clergyman’s Library. The insulting impudence 
and boldness of Rome require plain treatment, and Mr. Meyrick’s contribution 
will answer as well as anything that we have recently seen for this purpose. 


Bisnor Surrn’s Firra Cuange to the Clergy of the Diocese of Kentucky, in St. 
Paul’s Church, Louisville, May 28, 1856. 8vo., pp. 87. 


Every point presented in this Charge, Oonversion, Regeneration, Baptism, 
Christian Nurture, has been treated with fullness in our previous pages, and we 
do not care to enter again upon their discussion here. To contrast, however, 
what the Bishop calls “educational and traditionary religion,” on the one 
hand, with “ emotional and personal religion,” on the other, as is the design of 
this Charge, seems to us a needless expenditure of ingenuity. The parting 
words of every Minister of the Church to Parents and Sponsors, ere they leave 
the Font, show what the nature of that solemn duty is which the Church im- 
poses upon all her members; and in that duty there is no such contrast be- 
tween what is educational and what is personal and emotional. And on this 
fact or truth we should base our criticism upon the Charge, if we had room to 
develop our thoughts at length. In its practical bearing upon the Church the 
subject is vital. 


A Letrer To trae Rient Reverenpd Bisnors of Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Texas, Mississippi, Florida,South Carolina and North Carolina, From 
the Bishop of Louisiana. New Orleans, 1856. 8vo., pp. 17. 


The object of this Letter is to secure the establishment, at some central and 
accessible point, of one Collegiate and Theological Institution, for the especial 
patronage and control of the Church in the abovenamed Dioceses. The case is 
well argued. The necessity exists; the central point seems to be located by 
Providence ; the means are abundant ; and the whole plan is apparently entirely 
feasible. We are painfully surprised to hear the Bishop say, that in all these seve- 
ral Dioceses “ we have not now in existence, so far as I know, a single seminary 
for the instruction of boys, under the distinct appointment or control of the 
Church, rising to the level of a first class grammar school.” And yet thi) ha- 
miliating confession made in the face of a population of 5,800,000! he loca- 
tion proposed is inthe southeastern corner of Tennessee, where, owing to the 
radiating and intersecting lines of railway built or now building,the Bishop 
assures us that citizens from all the States named can be brought together in 
from 36 to 48 hours. Besides this, “they offer mountain air and pure water ; 
are beyond the reach of epidemics; the cost of living is cheap; and they are 
within the pale of the plantation State.” 

We should say, let at least four of the best men from the South be located at 
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this or some other spot as Professors, and be wholly supported by these Dio- 
ceses ; let scholarships be formed in all the larger parishes for the entire support 
of young men preparing for the Ministry ; let as little as possible be expended 
in mere buildings, but trust this to the next generation ; let the Collegiate De- 
partment have its gradual and so its healthy growth; above all, let the enter- 
prise be entered upon with prayer and faith, and the fixed determination that, 
under God, it must and shall succeed, und we have no fears for the result. The 
conception which the Bishop has embodied in his letter is a noble one, his tone 
is earnest and hopeful, and his brother Bishops will, we doubt not, give to the 
plan that paternal consideration which he bespeaks for it. 


Bisnor Davis’ Proary Cuaree, at St Philip’s Church, Charleston, S. C. 
Feb. 15, 1856. 


This Charge has been the subject of much comment, and contradictory opin- 
ions, as to its teaching on the doctrine of the Apostolic Succession. If there is 
any doubt as to its meaning there can be none when the charge is read in con- 
nection with the Right Rev. gentleman’s Ordination Sermon, delivered in St, 
Peter’s Church, on the 15th of June last. He here quotes the diversity of lan- 

age on this subject as used by Dr. Barrow and Bishop Taylor. The former 
held that the Apostolic Office, strictly speaking, was extraordinary and mirac- 
ulous, and created for certain distinct temporary ends, and hence could not 
be permanent. And yet Dr. Barrow most evidently, and beyond all question, 
holds that in another sense “all Bishops are successors of the Apostles.” 
Bishop Taylor, however, who looked at the Apostolic Office in another light, 
held that the Apostolate was “ successive and perpetual.” Now we agree with 
Bishop Davis in saying, what every candid man must admit, that “ when these 
two opinions are fairly considered, the difference between them, Perhaps, 
would be only a dispute about words.” Certainly the language of Bishop 
Davis himself on this point, when he comes to express his own opinions, is as 
unequivocal as any one could desire. 

On another point, the “ Church” character of non-Episcopal organizations, 
Bishop Davis is equally explicit. He admits that “ Episcopacy is not in such 
wise essential to a Church that there cannot be a Church without it.” And 
his argument, and only argument, is our standard authorities at the Reforma- 
tion and since. Now we have always thought that, considering the relations 
and sympathies between the English and Continental Reformers—that the latter 
believed in Episcopacy, and sought to obtain it, and were only thwarted by 
Jesuit cunning and intrigue—we ry: we have always thought that the expres- 
sions of the English Reformers had little bearing on the abstract question ; and 
still less on the Church character of the thousand mushroom anti-Episcopal 
organizations of modern times. And we are most happy to find Bishop Davis 
saying that Episcopacy “ is of the Church’s organic integrity, and ordinary ex- 
istence and administration. That it is a positive institution, and therefore 
must receive the construction of a positive institution. But it is one of divine 
origin, and therefore binding upon us.” This is language strong enough. And 
the only exceptions to this rule which even he admits, are where the adminis- 
tration of Episcopacy has “ become despotic and corrupt.” But yet we have, 
or ought to have, as it seems to us, such faith in Curist as to believe He will 
take care of His own machinery to do His own work. And as a matter of fact, 
there never has been a period in the history of the Church when the Episco- 

y could not be obtained, and that too in connection with the “ purity of the 
Paith.” Christ is “the Way” as well as “the Truth and the Life” Nor do 
we feel ourselves called upon to raise —— questions as to the character 
of these branches in the order of the divine economy in Curist’s Kingdem; 
and especially when charitable opinions are tortured into arguments for Schism ; 
that is, if there is, or can be any such thing as Schism in our day. Of course 
the membership of individuals, as such, in the Church, is another and distinct 
question ; which membership, however, they must have, or else Schism is not 
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redicable of them at all. On the whole, there is a degree of moderation in 
ishop Davis’ views on one point of a somewhat wider latitude than many 
would altogether approve; but yet he holds, “in faith,” as he says, and most 
tenaciously, on all these points, views, positive e h to enlist his whole heart 
and soul, and which must secure him to the ranks of earnest, loyal workers in 
the Lord’s Vineyard. They, therefore, who have so ostentatiously claimed the 
Bishop in support of their own strange denial and rejection of a great Church 
principle, one which the most moderate men used to hold, are simply mis- 
en. 


Bisnor Warrrinenam’s Fourta Onance to the Clergy and Diocese of Maryland, 
on ;*The Work of Christ by His Ministry, in its Nature, Conditions, and 
Limitations.” Baltimore: 1856. 8vo. pp. 34. 


In this day of “ unrest” Bishop Whittingham has uttered with a trumpet 
tone certain great truths to which it is well that the attention of the Church 
be recalled. “ Indolent remisness in setting about the work assigned us, or re- 
Iuctance to undertake it; and a wayward inclination to disregard, or be dis- 
contented with, the prescription of a settled previous order for its prosecution ” 
—these are, in the Bishop’s terse language, the real hindrances in our doing the 
work which Christ has assigned His Church. 


Wrr anv Wispom or tae Rev. Sypney Surra: Being Selections from his Writ- 
ings and Passages of his Letters and Table-Talk; with a Biographical Memoir 
and Notes. By Everr H. Duyoxincx. Redfield: New York. 1856. 12mo. 
pp. 458. New Haven: Durrie & Peck. 


The reader of the Article in the April Church Review on Sydney Smith will 
— an amusing volume in the work before us, and especially as edited b 
so keen a critic as Mr, Duyckinck ; and he will not be disappointed. The book 
is in reality full of the “ wit and wisdom” of Sydney Smith; and abounds in 
passages where every word fairly bristles with  atae satire, and also in pas- 
sages of profound thoughts eloquently expressed. . 


Sriver Pictures, By Jona Russert McMasrers, Philadelphia: H. Cowperth- 
waite. 1856, 12mo. pp. 64. 


What is Poetry? We cannot tell for the life of us what it is; and yet if we 
had a definition formally expressed we might perhaps then apply the test to 
this beautifully printed volume. Coledrige says “ Poetry is the proper anti- 
thesis to Science.” Leigh Hunt says ‘‘ Poetry is the utterance of a passion for 
truth, beauty, and power.” Channing regards poetry as “an aspiration after 
a higher state of existence.” Aristotle describes “ Poetry as one of the arts of 
imitation ;” yet Pultenham rejects “imitation,” and presents “the poet as a 
creator or inventor.” Selden thought “ Poetry a most absurd and irrational 
pursuit,” and spoke contemptously of verses and versifiers. Again we ask, 
“ Whatis Poetry?” It is a difficult question to answer, and for ourselves we 
shall not try. The “ Poems” before us are mostly upon themes among the purest 
and holiest, of a strictly domestic character, “Silver Pictures” of home life. 
To read them with the stern eye of a critic is abhorrent to our taste, and weshall 
not attempt it. 


A Partst RepresenTep AND MISREPRESENTED ; or a two-fold character of Popery, 
&e, &e. By the Rev. Jony Gorner. Baltimore: Lucas Brothers. 


Firry Reasons way tak Roman Catuoiic RELiGion oveuT TO BE PREFERRED TO 
ALL oTHers, &e. &c. New York: G. Dunigan & Brother. 


These two Roman Catholic tracts are curiosities in their way, as specimens 
of the popular literature which that Church scatters among her people, For 
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first they recognize Human Reason as antedating and authorizing Belief; eon- 
trary to the true Catholic principle, when properly defined, viz:—‘* Neque enim 
quaero intelligere ut credam, credo ut intelligam.” And, secondly, many 
of these “ Reasons” and “ Representations” are such in themselves as Brownson 
and the whole School of Ultramontanists, actually scorn as no better than the 
rankest Protestantism. They know full well that Popery cannot stand for a 
moment on such a basis as this. If it were worth while, we should like to 

uote some of these “ Reasons” and “ Representations,” and side by side with 
them, some of the corresponding dogmas of Romanism, touching questions of 
doctrine, discipline, and morality. These tracts are therefore but a weak defense 
of the most moderate kind of Roman Catholicism; and which the more 
intelligent Romanists know now to be whey indefensible. Of course we have 
more charity for Romanists of this type; but it is not the genuine article 
which they hold and profess. There is no true test of True Catholicity which 
does not point to that Branch of Cuazist’s One Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Church, which we trust will yet be the refuge of many of this class of Roman 
Catholics. A movement in this direction should be the object of our labors 
and prayers. 


Tae Earnest Man: A Sxeron or toe Cuaracter AND Lasors or ADONIRAM 
Jupson, First Missronary To Burman. By Mrs. H.C. Conant. [Boston : 
Phillips, Sampson, & Co, New York: Sheldon, Blakeman & Co. 1856. 
12mo., pp. 498. 


This volume is a brief history of the life and labors of Dr. Judson, drawn 
chiefly from the large Memoir of Dr. Wayland, with gleanings from letters, 
journals, public addresses, and other works connected with the subject. The 
most prominent incidents in the career of this heroic and self-denying mission- 
ary, whose name for more than ps / years has been “a household word,” 
among the friends of missions, and peculiarly so among his own denomination, 
are told by Mrs. Conant in that unaffected style which best suits the subject. 
The attention of Dr Judson was first drawn to the subject of Foreign Missions, 
while a student at Andoverin 1809, by reading Dr. Buchanan’s “ Star in the 
East,” which gives an account of the discovery of a secluded church in Hindoo- 
stan, tracing its origin directly to the Apostles themselves. It is worthy of note 
in this connection, that the reading of this same pamphlet by Dr. Cooke—a 
sketch of whom appeared in the last number of the Review—first determined him 
to investigate the evidence on which the doctrines of the Christian religion 
rest. One cannot but wonder that those two men of strong and earnest minds, 
searching for the truth, in reading the account of this old church in the East, 
which derived its descent from St. Thomas, and which “through the ages all 
along” had preserved the Episcopal form of Church Government and Liturgy, 
should fail to be convineed that this was the form of Church government and 
mode of worship established by Christ himself, and intended to be perpetuated 
through his Apostles and their successors. 

Dr. Judson thus resolved to devote himself to the missionary work, after much 
anxiety and labor, in fact originating in conjunction with Nott, Mills and Gordon 
Hall, the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, was sent out 
under the patronage of this Board to India. On the voyage thither, the views of 
Dr. Judson became shaken in regard to the subject of Baptism, finally indue- 
ing him to embrace the doctrines of the Baptists, and on his arrival himself and 
wife were immersed in the Baptist Chapel at Calcutta. This change of views, of 
course, involved the dismissal of Dr. Judson from the service of the American 
Board, and resulted eventually in the formation of the American Baptist Mission- 
ary Society for Foreign Missions. 

Our limits will notallow us to follow the career of this “ earnest man” through 
the persecutions he received from the East India Company, his final settlement 
at Rangoon, his wonderful success there among the natives, the perils and suffer- 
ings of the Burmese War, and his varied personal trials and afflictions. Few 
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men in any sphere of action have ever exhibited more sincerity, more lion- 
hearted resoluteness and earnestness of purpose throughout a singularly varied 
and perilous career. His story is related in this volume with simplicity and 
feeling, and will be heartily welcomed by the religious public as an able and 
appropriate memorial of one whose biography is as rich in suggestion, as his 
life was unworldly and disinterested. 


Tue Lire ann Travets or Heropotus iy THE Firra Century Berore Curist; an 
Imaginary Biography founded on fact, illustrative of the History, Manners, 
Religion, Literature, Arts, and Social Condition of the Greeks, Egyptians, 
Persians, Babylonians, Hebrews, Seythians, and other Ancient Nations, in 
the days of Pericles and Nehemiah. By J. Tatsoys Wueexer, F, R. G. 8. 
2 vols. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1856. 12mo. pp. 444,466. New 
Haven: T. H. Pease. 


If the reader will only remember that this is romance, and not veritable his- 
tory ; if he will run the risk of impressions partly true and partly false, and so 
unreliable ; if he will forgive certain anachronisms in synchronizing men, sepa- 
rated by some hundreds of years; then we can recommend him to the lively 
and entertaining pages of Mr. Wheeler. The author has evident familiarity 
with Greece in its palmiest days, its history, mythology, customs, literature, 
schools, mythology, &e., &e.; and if he has taken great liberties in weaving 
the thread of his story, he has yet given a vivid picture of nations and people 
which have passed away, and which only live on the pages of a history which, 
at best is, to a considerable extent, fabulous. For Herodotus himself is to be 
read with caution ; and has mingled poetry and prose together in the beautiful 
current of his pages, so that it is sometimes impossible to separate tha one 
from the other. We confess, however, that romance enters what we hold to be 
a forbidden field, when it enters the sacred domain of history. 


Rev. Dr. T. W. Corr’s Curistmas Eve Sermon on Excrustveness. Third edition, 
revised. Troy, N. Y. 1856. 8vo. pp. 104. 


If Dr. Beman is not heartily sick of this whole matter, and does not already 
rue the day when he so wantonly, rashly, and unjustly attacked an imperfect 
newspaper report of this Sermon, then he is a more stubbornly stupid man 
than we supposed. His random, wholesale, indiscriminate assaults upon Dr. 
Coit, and upon the Church, are met by the doctor, one by one, and a keener or 
more withering rejoinder has never appeared in the whole history of our Church 
controversy. One thing this present discussion fairly illustrates, and that is, 
that the Church will never prosper in this country, except upon her distinctive 

a Those principles will never be allowed a fair exhibition till the 

hurch has first vindicated her position. Wherever and whenever this has 
been faithfully done, she has never yet failed, in the end, to win over respect, 
confidence and support. Dr. Coit is very careful not to dery that there is a 
sense, and a most important sense, in which the Church is “exclusive.” She 
could not be the Church of Christ without it were so. The simple fact is, that 
Episeopacy and Parity, as systems of Christianity, are antagonistic to each 
other, naeeapeen and practically ; and while the odium theoiogicum is an un- 
gracious thing tothe Churchman, the only question is, whether he will run the 
risk of being charged with it, or yield up the whole ground. We find an anec- 
dote afloat respecting the Presbyterian, Dr. Hewitt, which we give in this con- 
nection, verbatim et literatim. It is too good and too true to be lost. We copy 
as it stands from a Presbyterian periodical. 

“ At the opening of the Methodist New York Conference, East, recently held 
at Bridgeport, Dr. Hewit, who me emey to be present, was led forward by Rev. 
Mr. Fletcher, pastor of the Methodist church in the place, and through the 
Bishop introduced to the Conference. As per custom, the whole body arose 
and bowed; and Dr. H., prompted it would seem by the appropriate courtesy, 
proceeded to give expression to his feelings of fellowship for all who bear the 
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Saviour’s image, and to enforce the importance of a more catholic charity among 
the various branches of the Christian Church. ’ 

“ As soon as he sat down, the elder Dr. Bangs arose and said, ‘ He fully recip- 
rocated the remarks of Dr. Hewit, and that although in early life he had been 
somewhat exclusive and sectarian, yet the older he grew the more he saw the 
unloveliness of such a spirit,’ and proceeded by an anecdote touching the form- 
ation of the American and Foreign Christian Union, to enforce the importance 
of loving not only in words but in deeds also—so emphasizing the last sentence 
that all who knew Dr. H. understood it was a supevel to his non-interchange of 
pulpits with other denominations than his own. 

“ When Dr. Bangs paused, all eyes were turned to Dr. H., to read the effect of 
the merited rebuke. He immediately arose, and with that dignity and gravity for 
which he is so distinguished, said that the remarks of Dr. Bangs, which he most 
heartily approved, reminded him of an anecdote so pertinent and illustrative of 
the point in hand, that he could not resist the temptation to relate it. All ears 
were now open. 

“* A certain minister,’ he said, ‘one Sabbath was enforcing the duty ‘ of love 
to our neighbors,’ and enumerating some things essential to its maintenance. 
After proceeding in his discourse from fourthly through sixthly and lastly, his 

eacon, who had regarded the annunciation of each division with marked 
interest, sprung to his feet and exclaimed, ‘Have youreally done, sir?’ The 
astonished preacher replied that he was on his last proposition. ‘ Well, sir,’ 
said he, with much warmth, ‘I am astonished that you should omit one thing, 
which I have found indispensable in keeping peace among neighbors.’ ‘And 
pray what may it be?’ said the preacher. ‘Why,’ replied the deacon, ‘a 
good line fence between them ten rails high.’” 

“The whole body was convulsed with laughter, and put in good humor with 
the venerable man, notwithstanding his straitened Puritanism. Exclusiveness 
is not then necessarily bigotry, and when rightly used and understood, is seen 
to be equally the fruit of Christian charity and integrity.” 

We ought to add, that this third edition of the Sermon of Dr. Coit contains 
several pages of new matter. 


Rev. A. C. Coxr’s Sxrmon, in St. Alban’s Church, Georgetown, D. C., before Con- 
vocation, on “ Counsxrs or Unity ;” or, “ Great Lessons from Little Things.” 
May 14, 1856. Baltimore: Joseph Robinson. 


Mr. Coxe never, we believe, gets up on stilts when he preaches, and his famil- 
iar didactive style, fatal of course to a man destitute of taste and sense, enables 
him to say a great many plain things ina very plain way. Weselect afew dis- 
connected passages, which are worth pondering. 

“I would add, with deference to a possible diversity of opinion among us on 
that point, that we need a reformation of our diocesan system ; a recurrence to 
sees with limited territorial jurisdiction, and to the primitive model of an 
Episcopate able to familiarize itself with the individuals subject to its authority, 
and to surround itself with schools and charities, and every appliance for con- 
tact with the wants of men’s souls, and the miseries of their bodies and estates.” 

“Thank God for a revival of exegetical taste and scholarship, and for com- 
mentaries which the laity can understand and relish. Too long has the golden 
Exposition of the Psalms, by Bishop Horne, been our only popular treasure of 
this kind, save, perhaps, the fervent Homilies of Archbishop Leighton on St. 
Peter. We have now, in the ‘Plain Commentary on the Gospels,’ of some un- 
known, but most able expounder, an addition to family and parochial libraries, 
of which the value is inestimable.” : f 

“ Are not Christians enough disgraced already by their sectarian quarrels; 
must we, too, quarrel among ourselves? Are we going to be such suicides as to 
waste, in internecine war, the energies which has given us to use against 
His foes? When we reflect on the hatefulness to God of discord among His 
children ; on the devilish origin of strifes among bretbren, and on the fact that 
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there is only one place where a spirit of discord caa be freely and eternally in- 
dulged, is it not amazing that any Christian can endure any separation, for 
which he is responsible, from a eingle Christian brother?” 

“There is nothing more pleasing, in view of the unhappy divisions among 
Christians in this land, than the consideration that they are the sins of fore- 
fathers visited on their children, but more the children’s misfortune than their 
fault. Wemay believe, then, that divine institutions present the only ultimate 
reliance for the safety of divine truth, without a moment’s hesitation, in honor- 
ing the piety of individual Christians, whatever they may call themselves, as 
the genuine fruit of the Spirit. na ° » * — The law of charity, 
however, does not forbid us to ‘ rejoice in the truth ;’ and whatever may be the 
merits of others, we are bound to know our own advantages as a Church; to 
employ our peculiar talent, and to ‘ neglect not the gift that isin us.’ No man 
succeeds who lacks confidence in the art or profession he has chosen ; and we 
have no business to be Churchmen, unless we are inspired with confidence in 
the Church's character, and animated by a holy enthusiasm for her progress, as 
that which is good and profitable for men.” 


Trousyer’s Brstrograraicat Guipe to American Lireratore; being a classified 
list of Books in all departments of Literature and Science, published in the 
United States of America during the last forty years; with an Introduction, 
three Appendices, &c., &c. London: Trubner & Co., No. 12, Paternoster 
Row. 1855. 12mo. pp. 108. 


The volume before us has been issued by Messrs. Trubner & Co., with the 
design of bringing American Literature and Science more directly before the 
European public. We suppose it is hardly ever asked now in London, “ who 
reads an American book?” unless it be by some miserable cockney; for our 
poets, historians, essayists, philologists, naturalists, d&c., &c., are as highly 
appreciated in the old world asin the new. The Introduction to the volume 
before us contains a carefully prepared sketch of the rise, progress, and present 
condition of our national literature. Messrs. Trubner & Co. are paying spe- 
cial attention to the American branch of their business, and we do not hesi- 
tate to recommend them to individuals and to public institutions who may wish 
to import books of any kind. 


Tae Law or Liseratiry setween CuristiAN DENOMINATIONS APPLIED TO THE 
Protestant Ertscorat Cavueca. Cincinnati: 1856. 12mo. pp. 12. 


The writer of this little tract regards the “ Protestant Episcopal Church” as 
nothing more than a mere Sect among Sects, the distinctions between her and 
them being “innocent peculiarities,” or “non-essential errors.” It is just 
such teaching as this which, as we know, has driven some earnest-minded lay- 
men over to Rome, and will drive more. We cannot help being reminded by it 
of the Jesuits who, two hundred years ago, clandestinely attached themselves 
to the English Dissenters, and joined with them in their Litter crusade against 
the Church of England, and who were among the noisiest in condemning what 
they called the “ Popery and bigotry” of the Church, and in proclaiming their 
own “inward illumination.” One of them who had joined the Quakers, and 
who beat them all in “ theeing” and “ thouing,” &ec., was suspected, was taken 
and searched, and his boots found to be stuffed with Popish documents. We do 
not doubt the honesty of the writer of this tract; but we do wonder that an 
man, professing to be a Churchinan, could have written and published it. It 
is in the same vein with a radical work published a few years since, called 
“Causes and Cure of Puseyism,” by a Mr. Ira Warren. 

The Church of the New Testament and of the Catholic Creeds, which we 
make an Article of our Faith, and on which our souls repose as they recoil from 
the strifes, and divisions, and heresies, and novelties of the day, is a holier 
thing than it is represented in the tract before us. And we are surprised that 
the writer has found no place to rebuke that spirit of Sectism now abroad 
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over which the best men in the Sects are mourning, and in view of which, they 
are publicly congratulating us upon our secure position. Some of them are 
even heard to say that if they were to begin life again they would cast in their 
lot with us. 


Bertua. By Freperma Bremer. Translated by Mary Howrrr. 12mo. pp. 
383. New York: G. P. Putnam & Co, 


In our notice of Miss Bremer’s “ Homes of the New World,” in a late 
Review, we were constrained to allude to her as a thorough convert to, and an 
unquestionable advocate of, those infidel notions of “social progress” which 
are productive of so much misery and ruin in society ; and to her companion- 
ship and sympathy with such men as Theodore Taber, Emerson, c&e., &e. 
The same pestiferous doctrines are industriously tau-ht in England ; and such 
writers as the Howitts, Miss Bremer, and others, of the same school, are throw- 
ing the charms of genius and the fascinations of poetry around this cunning 
device of Satan. e work before us is one of this class. The social usages of 
Sweden may be as fruitful of domestic wretchedness as Miss Bremer repre- 
sents ; though we doubt it. Butif it is so, she is not a true reformer thus to 
cast contempt on God's holy ordinance of Matrimony, and to advocate obedi- 
ence to what she calls, in the cant phraseology of the day, “the innermost 
life.” For this, in reality, as she very well knows, is nothing more or jess than 

romiscuous concubinage. We are sorry Mr. Putnam should publish such stuff. 

f we do not mistake the tone of the public mind, he will find the traffic in such 
wares a bad speculation. At any rate, we advise our readers to eschew every 
thing from the pen of Miss Bremer. Of course her writings lack the coarse- 
ness of the works of Eugene Sue and Alexander Dumas, but they are for that 
very reason the more dangerous. Keep them from your libraries and your 
families. 
Ay Appeal To THE Peorie or THE Unitep States IN BEHALF OF LAMARTINE. 


We have received this “‘ Appeal” for publishing in this country “A Famil- 
iar Course of Literature,” by Lamartine. It is in the hands of his friend J. B. 
Desptace, and is most warmly and nobly seconded by Wasutneton Irvine, Mr. 
Banycrort, and many of the most distinguished scholars and statesmen of our 
country. It is well known that Lamartine’s patriotism has forbidden him to 
bow the knee to the fortunate usurper of his country’s liberties, and has made 
him the victim of the severest reverses of fortune; and he now looks to this 
land of liberty for sympathy by the voluntary subscriptions of a free people to 
his productions as an author. The distinguished gentlemen who have taken 
the matter in hand, say, “This confession of hard necessity comes from a man 
who, as a poet, orator, legislator, historian, and statesman, has united in him- 
self more varied claims to distinction than any public man of our century.” 

The remembrance of that sympathy which France once extended to us, and 
the self-sacrifice of such a man, who cannot, and will not be false to himself, 
will not fail of a generous response. We copy the following from the Circular: 

“The Familiar Course of Literature will 4 composed annually of twelve 
monthly numbers of about eighty pages each, making for one year two fine 
volumes of five hundred pages each, with the portrait of the author. It will 
be written exclusively by Lamartine. ‘There will be one edition in French and 
one in English, For greater convenience, and to avoid the irregularities of 
arrival from Europe, the Familiar Course of Literature will be sent Quarterly 
to subscribers—that is, three numbers at once. The first issue in the United 
— will take place early in September; it has already been commenced in 

rance, 

“ The amount of the subscription is $6 a year, payable in advance. No subserip- 
tion will be taken for lees than one year. 

“ Those desiring to subscribe will please address their names and subscription 
(post paid) to M. J. B. Desrtace, at the Messrs. D. Appleton’s, 346 and 848 
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Broadway, N. Y. They will be good enough to specify, at the same time, 
whether they wish for the Familiar Course of Literature in French or in 
English. They are requested to send in their subscriptions as early as conven- 
ient, so that they may be included in the September delivery.” 


Ssort Stories AND Lessons on THE Festivats, Fasts, anD Saints’ Days, OF THE 
Protestant Episcopa, Cuvurcu. New York: T. N. Stanford. 1856. 12mo. 
pp. 334. 


This is an English work very cleverly done, and is here in this edition 
adapted to the language of the American Prayer-Book, and to the wants of our 
children. The stories will interest the young and lead them on pleasantly 
through all the cycle of the Christian Year. It is a beautiful feature of the 
Church System—there is nothing else in the coun*-~ “ke it—which associates 
so continually the minds and hearts of children _ ..a the Founder and early 
Martyrs of our Faith. It teaches them reverence and humility, and begets, 
when guarded as the Church guards them, not credulity, but humility and 
trust. There is no such system to produce symmetry of character. 


Rev. Dr. Borres’ Sermon: “The Free and Independent Church,” in Trinity 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio, June 15th, 1856. 


The Rev. Dr. Bolles has presented a view of the Church, vastly important, 
obvious to every sound Gisnchesen, and yet tuo generally forgotten. The 
Church is “free and independent,” alike of State and of voluntary Institutions. 
It is not human, but divine, in its origin, policy, weapons, and aims. And 
therefore Political alliances and intermeddlings, Moral Suasion, social truckling 
to the motley anti-Church organizations of the day, &c., &ec., are to be lost sight 
of in the singleness of faith and of implicit obedience with which we fellow 
Curist. This is the true Philosophy, and we wish Churchmen were more 
imbued with its spirit. They would be more Catholic and more Evangelical. 
That was an awful, yet glorious award allotted, “ According to your faith be it 
uito you,” 


Appieton’s Rartway and Steam Navication Guing. Aug., 1856. 4to. pp. 250. 


This is the most perfect travelers’ “ Guide” published. Each Railroad is il- 
lustrated by a separate Map, on which are given stations, distances, connec- 
tions, and all the information respecting hotels, stages, objects of interest, &c. 
&e., necessary for the traveler. A recent tour through eleven States and 
Canada enables us to speak from experience of the general correctness and the 
convenience of this compact Manual. 


Arctic Expiorations 1n THE Years 1858, ’54, °55. By Exisua Kent Kane, 
M. D.,U.S.N. Philadelphia: Childs & Peterson. 1856. 


We have received specimen pages of this work, which is to be published on 
the first of October, and will be comprised in two octavo volumes, of nearly 
500 pages each, containing 22 fine steel plates, and about 300 superb wood en- 
gravings, also four Maps, showing their important discoveries, &c. We regret 
that a work so truly national in its character, one adding so much to the amount 
of human knowledge, and reflecting as it will so much credit upon our national 
character should have failed to receive an appropriation from the U. S. Senate. 
We deserve the stigma which will be fastened upon us abroad. “ That is the 
way,” it will be said, “ that the Model Republic rewards its public benefactors.” 
The work is elegantly executed by Messrs Childs & Peterson, who have evi- 
dently spared no expense to issue the volumes in the very highest style of 
modern art. The engravings, maps, press-work, paper, é&c., are all that could 
be desired. The public will, we doubt not, reward the intrepid explorer by 
a truly liberal patronage. The Hon. Mr. Tyson, in his noble Report to the 
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House of Representatives, cites the following as a summary of the important 
information gained by this exploration : 

“1, The survey and delineation of the north coast of Greenland, to its termin- 
ation by a great glacier. ‘ 

“2. The survey of this glacial mr3s, and its extension northward into the 
new land named Washington. 

“3. The discovery of a large channel to the northwest, free from ice, and 
leading into an open and expanding area equally free. The whole embraces an 
iceless area of 4,200 miles. 

“4, The discovery and delineation of a large tract of land, forming the ex- 
tension northward of the American continent. 

“5. The completed survey of the American coast to the south and west, as 
far as Cape Sabine, thus connecting our survey with the last determined position 
of Captain Inglefield, and completing the circuit of the straits and bay hereto- 
fore known at their southernmost opening as Smith’s Sound.” 

We are glad to see that there are already about 30,000 subscribers to the 
publication. 


Harper’s Srory Booxs. No, 21. Tar Taree Gorp Doitars; or an Account of 
the Adventures of Robin Green. No, 22. Tae Grerattar Gatiery: Being 
an Account of various things both curious and useful, 


These are very entertaining books for children ; their moral tone is healthy ; 
they are sure to captivate the attention of the young, to fortify them with virtu- 
ous principles and manly resolutions, and to increase their store of usefal 
knowledge. 


Bisnor Burezss’ Tatrp Cuarce: In St. Mark’s Church, Augusta, Me., July 9, 
1856. 


Never since our recollection have the Charges of so large a number of our 
Right Rev. Fathers grappled with the living questions of the day, the real wants 
of the Church, the needs of dying men, as in those which have lately fallen 
within our notice. , Bishop Burgess starts with these pregnant questions—and in 
his own words—* which, when they are faithfully followed back, are found to 
reach down to the roots of our ecclesiastical system. How far are we prepar- 
ed to meet the spiritual wants of our country and our generation? Does our 
Church possess and exercise every power of expansion that must belong to the 
Church of Christ? How far can it consent to satisfy those who love a highly 
symboliecal ritual, rich with the adornments of consecrated art, or those who are 
attracted by an exact and ascetic mode of personal discipline? How far, on the 
other side, can it adapt itself to the spiritual tastes of those who would indulge 
to the utmost ‘the liberty of prophesying’ in the social meeting, or who delight 
in the burst of jubilant song under the open sky? Can it protect itself against 
secret Popery, or against incipient Roles! Is it to be wished that it should 
erect any additional barriers, or give additional strength to its ancient bul- 
warks? Are the parties which stand within it, side by side, permanent necessi- 
ties, or temporary accidents? Is it better that they should be organized bodies, 
or does such organization tend towards ultimate schism? Can the whole Church 
act together, in the support and administration of its Missions, its Sunday Schools, 
and its other labors of iove? If not, what are to be the limits of its combined 
efforts ; and how far shall all which lies beyond be left to individual choice, or 
conducted by voluntary association ?” 

These questions, the Bishop considers at length, and in a spirit at once large- 
hearted and Catholic. The Bishop concedes to a true Catholicity a pretty wide 
latitude, yet the tone of the Charge is throughout conservative. hile he is for 
a very large liberty of opinion and action, as necessary to distinguish a Church 
meant to be Catholic from a mere sect, yet he also says, and we are grateful for 
such words :—* I hope that the day is very distant when the Church, as such, 
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will be declared unequal to any of its first and most obvious duties, amongst 
which, I conceive one to be thegeneral organization and regulation of its Mis- 
sions.” 

Again, hesays, “It is indeed a humiliating spectacle . . . when they who 
must kneel at one altar, unite in one imposition of hands, sign the same solemn 
documents, meet in the same sacred councils, and do all together which appertains 
to their holiest character, that of a Christian Church, yet seem to have a nearer, 
dearer, and more intimate relation in which they cannot commingle ; the rela- 
tion of parties within that Church, pledged to unceasing and universal rivalship, 
up to the very edge of ecclesiastical separation. Let such beware, lest they 
should provoke the taunting or doubting enquiry, What is the benefit of com- 
munion where there is no fellowship ?” 

“ We hope the spirit of this paragraph will pervade our next General Conven- 
ion. 


Rev. Dr. Davip ©. Page's Discourse on “Tue Orrick or a Deacon,” at the 
Ordination of Mr. J. M. Curtis, in St. John’s Church, Louisville, Ky., May 


28, 1856. 


Dr. Page’s excellent Sermon is one among many indications that correct views 
are obtaining among us of the true nature and appropriate functions of the 
three-fold Ministry ; a doctrine theoretically held, and yet practically almost 
ignored by the Church. To restore the primitive Order of Deacons is one step 


only in the right direction. 


Rev. A. N. Lirrtesoun’s Appress BEFORE THE HovusE or Convocation or TRINITY 
Cottece, Harrrorp, Conn., July 16, 1856. 


The position taken by Mr. Littlejohn is, that the elements of all true Reform 
lie behind us, not before us ; that they are traditional, not things of invention ; 
and this great truth, which he takes as his stand-point, he illustrates in its re- 
lation first to Institutions, next to the mind itself, and finally to the Products 
and Repositories of the mind—its Literature, its Philosophy, and its works of 
Taste. The theme chosen for this Address was the greatest the speaker could 
possibly have selected; its range is boundless as the realms of thought, and 
deep as the unfathomable mysteries of Gop. That goodness only is true great- 
ness, and that goodness is supernatural, in and from the Cross alone ; the triumph 
of the Moral over the Intellectual; of Love over Knowledge—and all this not 
asan abstract truth, but in all its concrete and multiform relations—this is the 
subject of the Address. The speaker's position is bg tg 3 exer inevitably 
correct in its relation to Moral Truth and to Man in all his Moral relations, 
How far it is true, and on what grounds it is not necessarily true, in the world 
of Knowledge, is a pregnant question. Mr. Littlejchn’s application of his sub- 
jeet to the Antiquarian, the Radical, and the Futurist, is worthy of all consider- 
ation. The Address may be recommended as an excellent tonic, It will, or 
will not, be subscribed to, in all its points, just according to the reader’s con- 
eeption of the relation between Knowledge and Wisdom, for the Address opens 
up questions which have more than exhausted the best intellects of every age. 


Vassatt Morton. A Novel. By Francis Parkman, Author of “ History of the 
Conspiracy of Pontiac,” and “Prairie and Rocky Mountain Life.” ton : 


Phillips, Sampson & Co, 1856. 12mo, pp. 414. 


Berenics. A Novel. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1856. 12mo. pp. 
832. 


Cotomsa. By Prosper Mermer. Translated from the French. Boston; 
Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 1856, 12mo. pp. 310. 
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Guieanines. Some Waeat—Some Cuarr. By Miss A. A.Gopparp. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1856. 12mo. pp. 311. 


Hanerr’s Picture Booxs ror.rHe Nursery. lLezarnine to Reap. Consisting of 
Easy and Entertaining Lessons, designed to interest and assist young children 
in studying the forms of letters, aa in beginning to read. By Jacop Assort. 
Illustrated with one hundred and sixty Engravings. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1856. 4to. pp. 192. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


Journal or Provespines of the Second Annual Convention of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of the United States and British Provinces at Cincin- 
nati, O., Sept. 19th and 20th, 1855. With the Rev. Dr. C. M. Butler’s Annual 
Address, Reports, &c., &c. Cincinnati, O. 1856. 8vo. pp. 114 


Tue Misstonary AND Benevotent Socrery of St. Paul’s Church, New Haven, Ct., 
with Proceedings at the Fourth Anniversary Meeting, on Whitsunday, 1856, 
together with Reports, dc. New Haven. 1856. 8vo. pp. 16. 


Tae Rev. Dr. C. D. Pace’s Vatepictory Sermon in Calvary Church, Memphis, 
Tenn., April 6, 1856. Louisville, Ky. 1856. 8vo. pp. 28. 


Tae Carrio Crrticisev, A Reply to a Review of Webster's System, in the Dem- 
ocratic Review for March, 1856. From the Democratic Review of June, 
1856. By Eres Sarcent, Esq., of Boston. Springfield, Mass. 8vo. pp. 16. 


Notwithstanding the hue and cry which is still kept up against “ Webster’s 
System,” so called, there is not one of his assailants, little or great, who has 
not adopted most of his orthography ; nor one respectable scholar who does not 
concede to Webster's Dictionary unquestionable preéminence in its etymologi- 
cal department. 


A Lerrer on tse Present Conpition of the Finances of the Foreign and Domes- 
tie Missionary Society of the Protestant a Church, addressed to the 
two Committees. By a Maryland Presbyter. Washington. 1856. 8vo. 


pp. 20. 


The writer of this Letter, after adverting to the wretchedly meagre pittance 
now doled out by the Church to her Missions, and to the efforts hitherto made 
in vain by the Committees to rem | the evil, recommends the following mea- 
sures: that the “ Board appoint, with the consent of the Bishops of the Dio- 
ceses if necessary—one clergyman for a number of parishes—say from 5 to 20— 
in his vicinity ; sequesiiing Wha to perform the following work :— 

“1. Correspond with the clergymen and vestries of the several parishes in 
his county, in order to ascertain the least amount they will engage to contrib- 
ute to the two Committees ; 

“2. Inform the Committees as to the result ; 

“3. Act as the agent of the Committees to receive and transmit the amount 
paid by the parishes.” 

Doubtless this plan would reach a large number of the small non-contributing 
parishes. But it would not, we fear, avail to stir up a large number of the 
wealthiest parishes in the Church, which have never yet manifested any real 
interest in the Missionary work of the Church. How das parishes—or rather 
the Rectors of these parishes—are to be reached, is the most important question, 
Our belief is, that there is a Christian sentiment steadily gaining among us, 
which they will not long deem it prudent to disregard. 


Rev. A. N. Lirrtesonn’s Appress at the Dedication of the Evergreen Ceme- 
tery, New Haven, Conn, July 29th, 1856. 
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Cuurcu Home. Rev. W. B. W. Howe’s Sermon, Reports, &c., at the Sixth An- 
niversary, St. Philip’s Church, Charleston, 8. C., June 11, 1856. 


Rev. Dr. R. A. Hatram’s Sermon: the Sacerdotal Tribe and Order; at Trinity 
Ordination, Christ Church, Middletown, Conn. 


Rev. J. S. Kipney’s Porm, before House of Convocation of Trinity College, July 
16, 1856. 


Harvarp University ; Mepicat Departwent—Course of Lectures, &e. 1856-57. 
The course begins first Wednesday in November, 1856. 


Sr. Ann’s Eriscorat Instirute for Young Ladies, Washington City. Rev. Will- 
iam J. Clark, Rector. 
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SUMMARY OF HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


Name. 


Bancroft, L. W. 
Brewer, A. L. 
Brewster, Milton, 
Bonte, J. H. C. 
Caufield, F. D. 
Chittenden, R. L. 
Chase, Francis, 
Curran, John P. 
Dailey, James L, 
Dalrympl e, 8. B. 
Early, W illiam T. 
Elwyn, Alfred, 
Foret B, Wm. Ga. 


See, Charles W. 
Grover, James L. 
Harlow, E. H. 
Hurd George E. 
Haughton T. G. 
Hatton, Wm. H.D. 
Hamilton, Moses, 
Jewett, E. H. 
Jeffries, P. H. 


Knickerbacker, D. B. 


Kershaw, H. I 
Kellogg, Charles » 
Maxcy, Jr., E. W. 
Morrelle, Daniel, 
Marshall, W illiam, 
Meachem, T. G. 
Mackay Henry, 
Oertel, "Prederick, 
Penniman, J. A, 
Peet, Robert B. 
Roberts, Warren H. 
Sievers-Barten, Otto, 
Stuart, J. W. 
Tong-Chu- -Kiung, 
Townsend, John, 
Taylor, J 

Upjohn, J. A. 


ORDINATIONS. 
DEACONS. 
Bishop. Time. Place. 
Meade, June 27, Chapel Theo. Sem., Alexandria, Va. 


Williams, July 6, 
DeLancey, April 6 
Mellvaine, July 27, 
Doane, June 29, 
Meade, June 27, 
Chase, July 6, 
McIlvaine, July 27, 
Scott, May 18, 
Potter, A. July 6, 
Potter, H. June 29, 
Potter, A. July 6, 
Potter, H. June 29, 
Williams, July 2, 
Mellvaine, July 27, 
Mellvaine, July 3, 


Meade, June a7, 
Chase, July 6, 
Atkinson, May 25, 


Lee, A. June 29, 
Mellvaine, July 27, 
DeLancey, June 29, 
Mellvaine, July 27, 
Potter, H. June 29, 
Meade, June 27, 
Williams, July 10, 
Clark, July 6, 
Atkinson, May 25, 
Lee, A. June 29, 
DeLancey, Aug. 3, 
Potter, A. Aug. 10, 
Potter, H. Aug. 31, 
Eastburn, June 29, 
Meade, June 27, 
Mellivaine, July 27 


? 
Clark, June 27, 
Davis, June 22, 
Boone, Feb. 10, 
Williams, May 18, 
Davis, June 15, 


Potter, H. June 29, 


Christ, Norwich, Conn. 

Trinity, Geneva, W.N. Y. 

Rosse Chapel, Gambier, O. 

8t. Mary’ 8, Burlin ton, 'N. J. 
Chapel Theologica Seminary, Va. 
Trinity, Claremont, N. F 

Rosse Chapel, Gambier, 3. 
Trinity, Portland, Oregon Territory. 
St. Luke’ 8, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Trinity, N. Y. City. 

St. Luke’ 8, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Trinity, N. Y. Cit ity. 

Trinity, Brooklyn, Conn. 

Rosse Chapel, Yambier, O. 

St. Paul’s, Columbus, 0. 

Chapel Theological Seminary, Va. 
Trinity, Claremont, N. H. 

St. Peter’s, Washington, N. C. 
Ascension, Claymont, Del. 

Rosse onew sete, 0. 
Trinity, N 

Rosse Chapel, Gambier, 0. 
Trinity, N. Y. 

Chapel Theolo; real Seminary, Va. 
St. Andrew’s, Meriden, Conn. 
Grace, Providence, R. I 

St. Peter’s, Washington, N. C. 
Ascension, Claymont, Del. 
Trinity, Geneva, W. N. Y 

Christ, Huntington, Pa. 

St. John’s, Clifton, N. Y. 

St. Stephen’s, Lynn, Mass. 
Chapel Theological aa Va. 
Rosse Chapel, Gambier, O 
Incarnation, N. 

St. Helena’s, Beaufort, 8. C. 
Mission Chapel, Shan, rhai, China. 
Christ, Mid letown, Conn. 

St. Peter’ a Charleston, 8. C. 
Trinity, N. Y. City. 
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PRIESTS. 
Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Rev. Cook, Wm. H. Williams, July 13, St. James’, New London, Conn. 
* Dunlop, Geo. K. Hawks, Aug. 7, St. John’s, St. Louis, Mo. 
* Gibson,G.W. Payne, Dec. 23, '55,8t. Mark’s, Cape Palmas, Africa. 
“ Grammer, J. E. Johns, June27, Chapel Theological Seminary, Va. 


“ 
“ 
“ 
a“ 
“ 
ac 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“cs 





LaTourette, J. A.M. Mollvaine, July 3, 
Lloyd, Wm, F. Mellvaine, July 3, 
Linn, John B, Williams, July 13, 
Lewis, E. L. DeLancey, Aug. 3, 
Paul, Robert, Potter, H. June 29, 
Pickman, Wm. R. Potter, H. June 29, 
Pennell, G. C. Potter, H. June 29, 
Sterling, W.R. Potter, H. June 29, 
Shepard, P.L. Williams, July 13, 
Thompson, H. M. Kemper, Aug. 31, 
Van Nostrand, A. DeLancey, Aug. 3, 


St. Paul’s, Columbus, O. 

St. Paul’s, Columbus, O. 

St. James’, New London, Conn. 
Trinity, Geneva, W. N. Y. 
Trinity, N. Y. City. 

Trinity, N. Y. City. 

Trinity, N. Y. City. 

Trinity, N. Y. mM 

St. James’, New London, Conn. 
St. John’s, Portage, Wis. 
Trinity, Geneva, W. N. Y. 


CONSECRATIONS. 

Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Ascension, McCoskry, Aug. 10, Ontonagon, Mich. 
Christ, Potter, A. July 9, Germantown, Pa. 
Grace Potter, A. June 18, Lodersville, Pa, 
St. John’s, DeLancey, July 12, Whitestown, W.N. Y. 
8t. John’s, DeLancey, July 18, Vienna, W.N. Y. 
St. John’s, Kemper, Aug. 30, Portage, Wisconsin. 
St. Luke’s, DeLancey, July 29, Brockport, W. N. Y. 
8t. Mary’s, Polk, July 6, Franklin, ‘Louisiana. 
St. Mary’s, Potter, H. Sept.15, Mott Haven, N. Y. 
St. Paul’s, Williams, July 1, Central Village, Conn. 
St, Paul’s, Potter, H. Sept. 4, Centreville, N. Y. 
St. Paul’s, Potter, A. Sept.16, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Stephen’s, Burgess, Aug. 27, Portland, Maine. 
8t. Thomas, Burgess, June 26, Camden, Maine. 
oo , Meade, dune 20, Campbell Court House, Va. 

OBITUARY. 


Diep, suddenly, on Saturday, 19th of July, at La Porte, Indiana, the Rev. 


Watrer E. Franxuiy, Rector of St. Paul’s Church, in that village. 


His funeral 


took place on Tuesday, 22d, at his parish church. The funeral service ow ma 
v. 


formed by 


Messrs. Bingham, Hudson, and Bruce. 


In a letter from Bishop Upfold, communicating this 
says: “ The family of Mr. Franklin, his parish, and the 


the Right Rev. the Bishop of the Diocese, assisted by the 


a intelligence, he 
iocese, have sustained 


a severe bereavement. I mourn the loss of one of the most faithful, devoted, 


and reliable of m 
The Vestry of Sx. 


cle 


‘Thomas? Church. Newark, (Del.,) of which Mr. Franklin 


was the first Rector, and where he labored for seven years, esteemed and be- 


loved by all who knew him, on learning of his death, met and 


priate resolutions of respect to his memory, and directed the chancel of their 


passed appro- 


Church to be draped in mourning for the space of three months. 


Diep, on Tuesday, June 17, at Bloomfield, Conn., the Rev. Ransom Wagner, 
for many years Rector of St. Andrew’s Church, in that place. 
We quote from the Calendar :— 
“Mr. W. was born in age | in 1796, edueated at Seabury College, (as 
») 


Cheshire Academy was then call 


and ordained deacon by the Right Rev. 
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Bishop Brownell in 1822, and priest in 1823. Soon after his ordination he took 
charge of the parish of Simsbury and Granby, in which, though having much 
to discourage and dishearten him, he remained, with a brief exception of three 
years, (from 1834 to 1837,) untijl his death, (June 17th, aged 60.) During the 
three years mentioned he had charge of St. John’s Church, East Windsor or 
Warehouse Point. The parish of Granby was resigned a few years since, upon 
the building up of the new parish at Tariffville, and that of Bloomfield a few 
weeks before his death; which, though it had seemed approaching for some 
time, came suddenly at last. He was present at the Convention on Wednes- 
day, the 11th, and died on Tuesday, the 17th. His funeral was attended at 
the church by an immense concourse of people, the services in the church being 
conducted by the Rev. Prof. Jackson, Rev. Messrs. Bates and McClory, and a 
sermon preached by the Rev. Mr. Willey, from the words, ‘I am the resurree- 
tion and the life,’ ete. The services at the grave were by Prof. Jackson. How 
true is it, that in the midst of life we are in death ; and that we know not what 
a day may bring forth.” 


Diep, on the 21st of August, at the residence of his father-in-law, Silas Camps, 
Esq., in Jackson, Michigan, the Rev. Writiam F. Bryant, late Rector of Trinity 
Church, Covington, Kentucky. The Rector of the Church of the Atonement, 
Philadelphia, where the late Mr. Bryant was, for a brief period, assistant min- 
ister, thus sketches his character : 

“ But a few weeks ago, by a notice — in this paper, we were informed 
of the change of residence determined upon by our lamented brother. From 
letters then received by his friends, he was known to be in the full possession 
of the strength of manhood, yet, to-day, it becomes our ns agueay | duty to re- 
cord his death. His earthly ministry has ceased ; and he has, ere this, rendered 
an account of his stewardship. We have not the shadow of a doubt upon our 
minds of the character of that rendering. As a minister of Christ, our depart- 
ed brother was faithful. tap conscientious in the discharge of his duties, he 
had but a single eye to the will and interests of his Master. As a preacher, 
although destitute of brilliancy, he was always instructive, logical and clear, 
exhibiting a warmth and earnestness that proved his heartfelt desire for the 
salvation of hishearers, At Locke’s Mills, at Mullica Hill, where he was set- 
tled, and in the Parish of the Church of the Atonement, of which he was for 
a year an assistant, has he left many friends; in their memories he will be 
treasured as a true Christian, a kind friend, and a faithful preacher of Christ. 
About fifteen years ago, the father of the deceased, (who was also a minister 
of our Church,) was struck with paralysis while upon his knees, closing the 
Prayer-meeting at the Church of the Epiphany, of this city. A few hours of 
helplessness closed his faithful ministry. And now, by a call more sudden and 
unexpected, was the son summoned into the Master’s presence. None who 
knew the venerable father and the pious son, can for a moment doubt, that 
now together they are singing the song of Moses and the Lamb! 

“Tn the myn Ie yey: year of his age, and ninth of his ministry, has our 
brother been called to his rest, ‘ Watch, therefore, for ye know neither the 
day nor the hour when the Son of man cometh,’ is the solemn warning, which, 
from the distant prairies of Michigan, where our brother’s body now reposes, 
is borne to all who minister at God’s altar, and to ‘all who name the name of 


Christ ?’” 


The Rev. Paut Trarrer Gervais died at Charleston, South Carolina, July 28th, 
1856, in the 72d year of his age. 

The Southern Episcopalian says :— 

“ Our departed brother was the senior Presbyter of this Diocese. He was or- 
dained deacon, on the 25th of November, 1807, at New York, by Bishop Benja- 
min Moore, and Priest on the 4th of August, 1809. In 1810 he settled on John’s 
Island, and officiated as a Minister of the Gospel. The parish had been for 
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tweaty years without a Rector, and was without an Episcopal place of wor. 
ship. e services of our Church were performed in the Presbyterian church, 
which was kindly loaned for the purpose, and sometimes in private houses. 
Through the exertions of Mr. Gervais, the parishioners were induced, in 1817, 
to erect St. John’s Church, and Mr. G. was unanimously elected their Rector. 
He was not, however, permitted to labor — in the high and holy duties of his 
ealling—a disease of the chest compelied him, in May, 1818, to desist from 

ing, and he has never been able since that time to enter the pulpit. His 
interest in the concerns of his parish never, however, abated ; and he was ena 
bled to render it very efficient aid as the Secretary and Treasurer of the Ves- 
try ; tohis prudent management it is — that the parish has now a compe- 
tent fund for the support of its Rector, and that its temporal affairs are in a 
state of peculiar prosperity. 

“Nor was it only to his own neighborhood that Mr. Gervais rendered valua- 
bleservice. In the Convention and the Standing Committee of the Diocese, and 
in the Society for the Advancement of Christianity in South Carolina, his coun- 
sel was always listened to with respect. He was one of the framers of the Con- 
stitution of the Diocese, and tae last aes founder of the society above 
named; in its Board of Trustees he has always had a place, and at the time of 
his death filled the place of Vice President. He is the last of the original foun- 
ders of the Charleston Bible Society, and his name will be found among its 
first Board of Managers. 

“ For more than a year past Mr. Gervais’ health has been declining, and the 
severe affliction experienced last winter, in the loss of a devoted wife, seemed to 
hasten on the general decay of his faculties. With his usual calmness he made 
all the preparations for his departure, and, with a humble hope in the merits of 
his Redeemer, went peacefully to his rest. 

“ The funeral took place at St. Philip’s Church, where he had long been a wor- 
shiper, on ee afternoon, July 29th; the Rev. Mr. Campbell performing 
the services, and a large number of the Clergy and Laity beir¢ present to honor 
the memory of one who was generally esteemed in the community of which he 
had so long been a member.” 


We find in the Southern Episcopalian the following reference to the death of 
one of our Clergy, but with no particulars as to time or place. No account of 
his decease seems to have been given in any of the Church journals. 

“ We have seen no notice, in any of our Church apers, of the desth of the 
Rev. W. P. Gahagan, of the Diocese of Georgia. Having known the deceased, 
we desire to record our sense of his loss, and to rescue from oblivion some traits 
of his character which are worthy of imitation. 

“ Mr. Gahagan was born of parents in limited circumstances, and, while yet 
a mere youth himself, opened and conducted fully a school, in order that 
he might obtain means to enter college. While at the University of Georgia 
he connected himself with the Episcopal Church, in Athens, then under the 
charge of Rev. Dr. Stevens, now of Philadelphia. Here his thoughts were led 
to the Ministry ; he entered the Virginia Seminary, and after due preparation 
he was ordained. Returning to Georgia, he labored in his native State, with a 
temporary absence, till his death. r. Gah could have been scarcely 
thirty years of age. His last charge was the Church in Talbottom, Ga. The 
perseverance of this young man, in his efforts to obtain an education, his kind- 
ness to a mother, sister and younger brother, who were dependent upon him, 
are virtues worthy to be had in remembrance, while the fact that he was a na- 
tive of Georgia, and possessed qualifications which fitted him to labor to ad- 
vantage in that Diocese, lead us to regret his early death.” 





Diep at Cape Palmas, Africa, on Easter Day, March 28, 1856, Mrs. Vironaa 
Hate Horrman, wife of Rev. C. C. Hoffman. The Cavalla Messenger for March 
gives the following particulars : 

“ Mrs, Horrman was born in Glastenbury, Connecticut, October 14th, 1832; 
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was married at Norfolk, Va., September 5th, 1850; arrived at Cape Palmas, 
February 10th, 1851; left for America on a visit, July 10th, 1854; returned to 
Cape P. , July let, 1855; and died March 23d, 1856. 

“Not quite twenty-four years, therefore measured the earthly sojourn of our 
sister, and little more than five her missionary career. And yet if ‘ that life is 
long, which answers life's great end,’ those who knew her, will have no hesita- 
tion in accounting the life of our departed friend long, as they will delight to 
treasure the remembrance of her short missionary course, as most honorable 
and blessed. 

“From the time ef her conversion, which took place not more than eighteen 
months hefore she became a missionary, her religious views appear to have 
been peculiarly clear and her Christian character most decid Salvation 
through faith in Christ alone, was her hope and joy ; and unwearied consecra- 
tion of her life to His service the standard of her duty. 

“It was with such views that she gave herself, in the bloom of youth and 
health, to the work of God in Africa. And all who knew her delight to testify 
that her views underwent no change, and her zeal only inc to the last. 
And how peaceful, how blessed her last end was, the following record from her 
bereaved, but through faith rejoicing husband will show. 

“She contracted a cold in October, of last year, at Rccktown, which led to 
consumption, of which she died. 

“ «Owing to great oppression she was unable to lie down the night previous 
to her death, and was supported by pillows in bed, until five o’clock, when she 
sat in a rocking chair. I was by her side, and repeated to her texts of Seri 
ture and portions of hymns, which refreshed and strengthened her soul. e 
was perfectly conscious, and felt that her end was near. 

“*T sent for the doctor, to whom, on arrival, she said, ‘ doctor, how soon shall 
I go?’ He replied, ‘ it will not be long.’ She was glad, smiled sweetly, and said 
to him, ‘ doctor, you have been kind to me, but Jesus kinder.’ 

“*T said, ‘D—, is your trust in Him?’ ‘Jn Him alone,’ she replied, with 
firmness and a smile, At timesher pain was great, and she said, ‘Oh! agony! 
Father, take thy child) Husband, pray for myrelease. Thy will bedone. But 
oh ! the flesh is weak.’ Again, in her pain, ‘ It is so wearisome ; but I will bear 
it ; and smiles mingled with these expressions of submission to her Father's 
will, At a later period she said, ‘I do not suffer.’ 

“*T asked ifshe had any message for dear Die, (Miss Dickson!) With asmile 
she answered, ‘ Love, to all at Cavalla, and Annie,” (Smith.) 

“*T asked have you any regret for coming to Africa? (Not that I thought 
she had, but to receive her dying testimoay.) With asmile almost of scorn at 
the idea, she partly turned her head towards me and said, “Oh! no. Never!’ 

“* As her dissolution approached, I asked, ‘Is all well?’ ‘Yes, joy,” sweetly 


smiling. 
“* Afterwards I asked the same, and with a smile she answered, ‘ yes :— 
‘Love to the Bisho f our work—the Lord reigneth,’ as if she was think- 


ing of the fewness of our number, ‘Love, to Miss Alley,’ who was away at 
the moment. 
“*T said, ‘ farewell, blessed one,’ when putting her lips to mine she kissed me. 
“*She had felt some fear of ‘ the pains of death,’ but the Lord was very gra- 
cious to her, and caused her to fall into a deep sleep, three quarters of an hour 
before she breathed her last, and so she fell —- in Jesus. So quietly, that 
it was scarcely known when the spirit took its flight. Glory to God!’” 


“So fades the summer cloud away, 
So sinke the storm when gales are o’er, 
So gently shuts the eye of day, 
So dies the wave along the shore.” 


“She was buried at Mt. Vaughan, March 24th, Rev. G. W. Gibson and the 
Bishop performing the services.” 
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HOW THE METHODISTS REGARD BAPTISM. 


At the late General Conference of the Methodists, among other important 
subjects of discussion and formal action, was the Nature of Infant Baptism, and 
the relation of baptized children to the Church. It seems there was felt to be 
a necessity of such a recall of Methodists to first an ay The following is - 
a summary of Methodist opinion in their own language. It recognizes. the 
Church membership of suc: baptized children, and that they are to be regarded 
and treated as cmitieten for fullecommunion. This is sound doctrine. 

“1. The relation of the child to the economy of grace is stated as the ground of 
his relation to the Church. This is a dogmatic feature of the law ; legal pre- 
scriptions should not usually be embarrassed with dogmatic statements ; but it 
was deemed desirable by the conference that the theological truth which 
underlies the rite of infant baptism should be xno | presented, as much 
vagueness is supposed to prevail among our people on the subject. The law, 
therefore, assumes that ‘all children are, by virtue of the unconditional bene- 
fits of the atonement, placed in a state of grace, and are therefore morally enti- 
tled to the benefits of baptism.’ The right of the child to baptism, it will be 

reeived, is not founded upon any assumption of natural innocence, but the re- 

ation he is placed in toward God by the ‘ unconditional benefits of the atone- 
ment.’ 

‘The relation of the child, thus baptized, to the Church is then defined b 
the new law. It pronounces that as all such children are ‘ placed in visible 
covenant relation to God,’ they should be ‘under the special care and supervi- 
sion of the Church.’ 

“Having defined the dogmatic basis of infant baptism, and the wien ng 
and ecclesiastical status of the baptized child, the law proceeds to prescribe the 
practical course to be taken, in order to secure to the baptized child the advan- 

es of its new relation to the Church. 

“(1.) The preacher in charge is required to keep a baptismal register, 
noting the parentage, residence, birth, and baptism of the child. 

“(2.) The duty of instructing the child respecting the nature and obligation 
of its baptism, d&c., is enjoined. 

“(8.) He is to be allowed and encouraged to attend class-meeting. 

“(4.) At the suitable age, when giying ‘ evidence of a desire to flee the wrath 
to come,’ his name is to be placed upon the list of probationers; and, after the 
usual trial, he is to be received into full communion with the Church, on the 
usual conditions. 

“(5.) Whenever a baptized child shall, by orphanage or otherwise, become 
deprived of Christian guardianship, the preacher in charge is to ascertain and 
report to the society or the leaders’ meeting, the facts in the case, and such 
provision is to be made for the Christian training of the child as the cireum- 
stances of the case admit and require.” 


PROGRESS OF UNITARIANISM IN MASSAOHUSBETTS. 


We take the following (phraseology and all) from our exchanges : 

It is a curious fact, that a very large portion of the oldest Churches in Mas- 
sachusetts are of the Unitarian faith. For example: The First and Second 
Churches in Boston ; First, Second, and Third in Roxbury ; First in Dorchester, 
Plymouth, Salem, Charlestown, Milton, Quincy, (formerly Braintree,) Hingham, 
Scituate, Brighton, Watertown, Cambridge, Beverly, Chelsea, Medford, ham, 
Concord, Lexington, Gloucester, and many others which might be named. 
These are all descendants of the Puritans or Independents. 

The First Church of Plymouth, (mentioned above,) is claimed to be the oldest 
in this country, excepting, perhaps, there may be one in Jamestown, Va, of 
which there appears no reliable account. 


Catvin’s Genevan Cuurcu, now Unrraniay.—lIé is singular, though true, that 
the Church in Geneva, in which John Calvin, who, in the sixteenth century, 
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was the cause of Servetus being burned at the stake for his alleged Unitarian 
heresies, is now, and has been for many years, occupied by a Unitarian con- 
gregation. 

Accessions To THe UnirartaN Ranxs tn Enotanp.—The English Unitarians 
have lately received three conspicuous accessions to their ranks, viz: John 
Panton Hume, Wm. Forster and John Baxling, all of them converts from “ ortho- 
dox” dissenters. 


Tae Untrartan Festivat.—A pretty good thing was said among the Unitari- 
ans at their customary Annual Festival, held at Faneuil Hall. Mr. Francis E. 
Parker, of Boston, was called upon to respond in behalf of the Society. He 
said that religion was so confused in Boston that it had become really difficult 
to ascertain whether a man believed in anything firmly enough to entitle him 
to swear in a Court of Justice; and then he told this story: A witness here in 
Boston was called upon to testify before a magistrate. He was questioned as 
to his belief: ‘‘ Your Honor,” was the answer, “I am a free thinking Roman 
Catholic.” And this was like another case: An Israelite was called as a wit- 
ness, but before giving testimony addressed the Court after this wise: “How 
shall I swear—I am an American citizen, born of Hebrew parents, and I go to 
Theodore Parker's meeting [’’ It has got to be, true enough, a bard case to tell 
what religion a man has who steps out of the ranks of Orthodoxy here in the 
East. Rev. Mr. Conway, of Washington City, was called out to respond toa 
toast in honor of his Church. Hon. Thomas D. Eliot, of New Bedford, madea 
brief address. There were upwards of eight hundred persons at table. 


woDhMPPDOOOOOOONOOOOOO IO 


SUMMARY OF FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


DEATH OF THE RIGHT REV. DR. ARMSTRONG, BISHOP OF GRAHAMS- 
TOWN, SOUTH AFRICA. 


In our April No., 1854, we gave an account of the consecration of the Rev. 
Dr. Armstrong to the newly formed Colonial Bishopric, and some account of 
the man himself. We are now obliged to record his death, which took place 
May 16, 1856, at the age of 42 years, He died with the harness on, literall 
worn out with hard work. The Bishop was born at Bishopwearmouth, England, 
August 22,1813. He lost his father at the age of sixteen. Was educated at 
Charter House School. He was then Crewe ibitioner at Lincoln College, 
Oxford. Took his degree of B. A., with honors, in 1886. He was soon after 
ordained deacon on a curacy in Somersetshire, and subsequently priest. He was 
afterwards curate of Clifton, and in 184] was elected priest-vicar of Exeter Ca- 
thedral, and soon afterwards Saint’s-day preacher in that cathedral. In 1843, he 
was presented to the rectory of St. Paul’s,in the same city. Married on the 
22d February, in the same year, Frances, eldest daughter of Edward Whitmore, 

About this time his first paper was published in the British Critic. He 
also contributed several articles to the Christian Remembrancer and English 
y He was now a chief instrument in forming a society for the cultivation 
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of Church music and a literary and scientific institute, which rapidly attained 
success. He was also an active member of the agricultural society in that city. 
In October, 1845, he exchanged livings with the Rev. J. H.S. Dan; vicar of 
Tidenham, Gloucestershire, to which he then removed. Socn after began the 
at work of his English life—the reform of the female penitentiary system, 
gua by an article in the Quarterly, followed up by subsequent articles on the 
same subject, resulting in an entirely new system—the distinguishing feature 
of which is, that the penitents are under the care of unpaid gentlewomen, in- 
stead of paid matrons. He still found time for the efficient discharge of his 
duties as a parish priest. Two schools, used also as chapels, in outlying parts 
of the parish, and a church, remain as monuments of his zeal at Tidenhars The 
Tracts for the Christian Seasons, edited by him, and published by Parker of 
Oxford, began in 1849, and met with surprising success, They were followed 
by a second series, equally successful. Then Taste the Parochial Tracts, and 
(while these were going on) the Sermons for the Christian Seasons, all Larmanes | 
successful. He had embarked on another literary work, when he was designate 
Bishop of Grahamstown, and consecrated on St. Andrew’s day, 1853, at the 
— church of Lambeth. During his short Episcopate, Bishop Armstrong 
ad established and filled a Grammar School, begun a Diocesan College, and set 
going the great work of training on the spot a ministry for his diocese. 


DEATH OF THE LATE BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL. 


dee on Friday, June 6th, Dr. James Henry Monk, Lord Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. Deceased was the only son of Mr. Charles Monk, an officer of the 
49th Regiment, and he was born at Buntingford, Herts, early in the year 1784. 
His early education he received at Norwich, under the Rev. Dr. Forster, 
but was removed thence to the Charterhouse in 1798. Here he remained 
nearly three years. He was transferred to Trinity College, ,Cambridge, 
where he was entered as a pensioner, and went into residence in October, 1800. 
After a career of considerable distinction as scholar, tutor, professor, preacher, 
he was, on the recommendation of the late Duke of Wellington, in 1830, pro- 
es to the Episcopate of Gloucester, and in 1836, Bristol was annexed to 
is See, 

“ Dr. Monk’s name is best know to the literary world in general by his Life of 
Bentley, which he published in 1880 in two goodly volumes quarto. He was 
also the author of several tracts, sermons, and charges on ecclesiastical subjects, 
and of a concio ad clerum preached before Convocation in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
some thirty years ago. 

The political part which Dr. Monk took in the U pper House has been by no 
means a prominent one; he usually contented himself with giving a silent vote 
in favor of the Tory interest. In religious matters, though a sound and attach- 
ed Churchman, he vbserved a safe and cautious line; his favor, however, was 
generally shown to the High Church rather than to the Evangelical party, 
whose influence at Bristol, Clifton, Cheltenham, and other places in his diocese, 
occasionally proved to him a source of discomfort. He could be firm, however, 
as he showed when, in 1841, he severely censured Mr. Williams’ Zract for the 
Times, on “ Reserve in Communicating Religious Knowledge ;” he also present- 
ed a respectful protest to her Majesty againt the proposed Dp emery of Dr. 
Hampden to the See of Hereford. He steadily supported the demand for the 
revival of Convocation. To all works of charity he contributed largely, and for 
i | years regularly devoted a tithe of his income to the augmentation of 
small livings in his diocese. He contributed, also, considerable sums towards 
the restoration of churches, the building of parsonages, and of parochial and 
diocesan schools. For many years before his death he was a sufferer from par- 
tial blindness, which of late years he felt to be a sad impediment to him in the 
discharge of his Episcopal duties, and for the last six months he had suffered 
under almost jelet sanivalian of the physical energies.” 

This brief sketch of his life and character we gather from the English Church 


press. 
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CONSECRATION OF TWO BISHOPS. 


On Sunday morning, August 10th, Right Rev. Charles Baring was conse- 
erated Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, and Right Rev, Henry J. C. Harper, 
Bishop of Christ Church, New Zealand, in the Archbishop's private chapel 
at Lambeth. The Primate was assisted on the occasion by the Bishops of Win- 
chester, Chichester and Oxford. Prayers were read by Rev. John Thomas, the 
Archbishop’s Chaplain, and the sermon preached by the Rev, J. H. Gurney, 
from 2 Tim. ii, 1,2. The new Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol is a younger 
brother of the late First Lord of the Admiralty, Sir Francis Baring, and grad- 
uated B. A. at Christ Church, Oxford, in 1829, as a double first class. He offi- 
ciated for some time as curate of St. Ebbe’s Church, in Oxford, and was appoint- 
ed to the Rectory of All Soul’s, Langham Place, on the resignation of the Rev. 
Dr. Chandler, Dean of Chichester, The new Bishop was born in 1807, and is 
married to a daughter of the late Thomas Read Kemp, Esq., M. P. for Lewes. 
His sister was the first wife of the Right Hon. Henry Labouchere, M. P. He 
is said to belong to the extreme Low Church School. 

Bishop Harper’s Diocese includes the new settlement of Canterbury, the 
southern island of New Zealand, and all adjacent islands lying to the southward 
of 43 degrees 5 min. south latitude. Thus is added another Colonial Bishop. 


Consroration or Tue Bisnor or Cartistz.—At the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, 
the Hon. and Rev. Montagu Villiers, D. D., was consecrated to the Bishopric 
of Carlisle. The consecrating Prelates were the Archbishop of York and the 
Bishops of Manchester, Ripon, and Chester. At the close of the morning ser- 
vice, which was read by the Rev. J. H. Howlett, the sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Robert Bickersteth, M. A., Canon of Salisbury, and Rector of St. 
Giles’s-in-the-Fields. The Rev. gentleman took as his text St. Luke xii, 42, 43. 
The Bishop, who is a brother of the Earl of Clarendon, and a brother-in-law of 
Sir G. C. Lewis, will not be entitled to a seat in the House of Lords until a 
vacancy arises in aSee other than Canterbury, York, London, Durham, or Win- 
chester. His lordship has appointed Mr. Lee, of Queen Anne’s Bounty Office, 
to be his secretary. 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


We have frequently alluded to the constantly deteriorating character of Par- 
liament as a Church legislative body, and to the consequent peril of the 
Church's best interests. 

At the late Session, the Marquis of Blanford put the question to the Pre- 
mier, “ whether, in consequence of the state of health of several of the pre- 
lates of the Church, who were unhappily disabled from attending to their dio- 
ceses, it was the intention of the Government to take any steps to put in force 
the powers of the Act 26th of Henry VIII, chap. 14, ‘for the nomination and 
consecration of suffragans within this realm;’ or, if not, whether the subject 
was still one which had occupied the attention of her Majesty’s Government 
with a view to providing a suitable remedy?” “ n this the Bishops were 
of course bearded as usual. Mr. Hadfield said, “ Their presenee in another 

lace was one of the most painful circumstances connected with his Parliamen- 

duties. He could not tell of what use the Bishops were in the other 

house, for he was sure that there never was a measure connected with the free- 
dom and the welfare of the country which they had not opposed.” 


SEPARATION OF THE BISHOPRICS OF GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL. 


The Earl of hon Monday, called the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the vacancy occasioned by the death of Bishop Monk, and to the pros- 
pect of now disuniting the two Sees. 
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Lord Redesdale thought it impossible for any clergyman to carry on the duties 
of the extended See of Gloucester and Bristol, in the manner in which they 
ought te be performed. The union of Gloucester and Bristol was effected at a 
time when it was determined that the number of Bishops should not be in- 
creased, and it was with that object that four Sees were united—viz, Bangor 
and St. Asaph, and Gloucester and Bristol—in order that the two new Sees of 
Manchester and Ripon might be created. 


The “Oath of Adjuration” Bill, admitting Jews to Parliament, passed the 
Lower House on Monday, June 9th, by a vote of 159 to 110, but was defeated 
in the House of Lords by a vote of 110 to 78. 


In the House of Lords the Bishop of Salisbury was taken to task on Thurs- 
day, June 3d, for refusing to consecrate a cemetery Chapel without an Altar, 
and Lord Portman, 4 Whig, indulged himself in vulgar sneers of the Bishop’s 
prerogative. 


On June 10th, a Bill for the Abolition of Capital Punishment wae defeated in 
the Lower House by a vote of 158 to 64. 


On Monday, June 7th, Lord Redesdale presented the petition from members of 
the Convocation of the province of York, showing that, while the clergy of the 
province of Canterbury have lately deliberated in Convocation, all opportunity 
of participating in such deliberations has been denied to the Convocation of the 
province of York, and praying the house, before Ss with any measure 
gorge affecting the clergy, to “ Address her Majesty, or otherwise procure 
that the same may be submitted to the clergy of both provinces in their Convo- 
cations now lawfully in being under the Royal Writs addressed to both Arch- 
bishops respectively.” 


On Thursday, Lord Redesdale presented a petition from the clergy of the 
rural deanery of Stowe, formerly in the diocese of Gloucester, complaining of 
the injury done by the union of the Sees of Bristol and Gloucester, and pray- 
ing that the Sees might be again divided. 


The Divorce and Matrimonial Bill has been withdrawn. 


Government have determined to withhold hereafter the small pittance of 
£500 per annum, heretofore granted to the Scottish Episcopal Church. The 
present legal disabilities of the Scotch clergy it is promised to remove. 


On the 10th of July, the Lord Chancellor introduced into the House of Lords, 
“an act to provide for the retirement of the present Bishops of London and 
Durham.” 

It was opposed by the Bishops of Oxford and Exeter, but passed on its third 
reading by a vote of 26 to 15, and the Lower House by a majorfty of 79, and 
has become a law. 

The bill vacated the Sees on September Ist, (it is also provided that the two 
Bishops to cease to be entitled to sit in Parliament,) the Bishop of London to 
retain during life the palace at Fulham, and to receive a pension cf £6,000 a 
year, and the Bishop of Durham one of £4,500; with other provisions. 

The present Bishop of London was consecrated Bishop cf Chester in 1824, 
and translated to the See of London in 1826, so that he wil. have enjoyed a 
tenure of thirty-two years of office. The Rt. Rev. Prelate is in his seventy-first 
year. Dr. Maltby, the retiring Bishop of Durham, was first consecrated Bish- 
op of Chichester in 1821, and translated in 1836. The Rt. Rev. Prelate is in 
the eighty-seventh year of his age. 

The disposal of such a matter by such a body of men, grates on the nerves of 
_ American Churchmen, and especially when we think of the disposal of such 
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posts of influence which will possibly be made. The objection to the Bill, on 
the ground of “Simony,” with which it was met in the House of Lords, seems 
to us very senseless and very unjust. It is only to say that a See shall have no 
relief from a Bishop's incapacity, however great ; or that no provision shall be 
made for his support if he retires from « position which he cannot fill. The 
Bishop’s (of London) charities have been enormous. 


Parliament was prorogued by the Queen on the 29th of July, until the 7th of 
r. 


Cuvrcu-Ratrs.—The subject of Church-rates is becoming a standing topic of 
excitement among Dissenters, both in Parliament and out. Yet there seems 
little reason for it. Jn the vast majority of cases even the Dissenters have not 
been very eager in claiming exemption hor themselves. The Parishes are about 
eleven thousand in number, and the Church-rate contest rages only in about 
five hundred, or one in twenty-two. In those Parishes where the rate is 
opposed, the contest is prosecuted with fearful virulence; but it would be ob- 
viously unfair to make the sentiments of one Parish, where Dissenters are 
numerous, the basis of legislation for twenty-two, in which they are but a hand- 
fal, or have no footing at all. 


LAY COOPERATION IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


A late No. of the London Guardian has a remarkable article on this gubject, 
from which we take the following detached sentences. Such sentiments from 
such a quarter are something new. It isa movement in the right direction, 
and, as American Churchmen, we bid it God speed. 

“There is a pretty general feeling abroad that the time has come for a more 
organized system of lay codperation in all matters that have to do with the 
practical e a our Church, ae nd ° ss *.@ 

“Tt may now fairly assumed that the English Church enjoys an active 
Convocation, for be it remembered that the sanction of the Crown is by no 
means necessary to establish this fact. bed ° * ad od ° e 

“The general existence of Convocation does not in any way depend upon the 
granting or withholding of the express permission to deliberate. 

“Tt being, then, an undoubted fact that Synodal action is a recognized feature 
of the En ‘lish Church, the question remains, how can we best Coie to bear 
the general voice of the Church upon her Synodical deliberations? Convocation 
itself, as it is assembled in. the Jerusalem Chamber, is certainly not in a state 
to admit at present of a lay element. ° ad a ad O .. 2 

“The better, the more practical course in obtaining the popular coéperation 
of the Church’s lay members, is, we believe, to begin from below. Lay influ- 
. ence must be a representative one, or it can never stand, and the highest sphere 
of its operation as such, towards which at present we can see our way, is that 
of codperation in diocesan Synods. * * * chit Oe 

“Thus much for each Parish, and now for a further step. The parochial 
Synod would annually appoint one of its numbers to be its representative in 
the diocese, who should attend ruri-decanal and diocesan Synods with the 
clergy, or even archi-diaconal ones, if (to adopt the appropriate phraseology of 
archdeacons) these laymen could be persuaded ‘to undergo such a visitation 
or rather, if these gatherings of the clergy could be made in any way useful, 
.and not a mere legal form. 

“The American Church, and our own Church in Canada, is setting a most 
‘worthy e le of lay codperation; and if at home we are to have any ex-, 
‘tended revival of Church action on the masses of our people, something of the 
\kind should bes wo soger ed attempted here.” 

Such an introduction of the lay element, besides calling out the active sym- 
pathies of the laity, would also prepare the way for that free and unhampered 
position which the Church must take sooner or later. We need not say it is 
also Scriptural and primitive. In the American Church the plan works 


admirably. 





eT 
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COADJUTOR BISHOPS IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


The papers, in reply to Mr. Gladstone’s motion for correspondence relative to 
the Church affairs of the Diocese of Jamaica, supply some interesting informa- 
tion, not only in regard to the recent appointment of a suffragan riper >a 
that Diocese, but also in respect to suffragansin general. On the 28th of May, 
1855, the Bishop of Jamaica communicated to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
by whom the letter was forwarded to Lord John Russell, his desire to resign 
his office, if one third of his salary as a pension, leaving £2,000 for his successor, 
was secured to him ; the certificates of his medical attendants stating that the 
Bishop could not return to the tropics without serious risk to his life. The 
whole matter having been referred to the Colonial Secretary, to the Queen’s 
Advocate, and to the Archbishop of Canterbury, the arrangement has been car- 
ried out, and Archdeacon Courtenay has been named for the office. 

The correspondence closes with the following list of Suffragans consecrated 
since the Reformation :— 

1538—September 13, Thomas Woolff, Lacedemon, London. 

1535—March 19, John Salisbury, Thetford, Norwich. 

15386—Thomas Sparke, died 1572, Berwick, Durham: October 20, William 
More, assisted at the consecration of Finch of Taunten, 1538, Colchester, Ely. 

1537—June 28, John Bird, afterwards Bishop of Bangor and Chester, Pen- 
rith, Carlisle ; June 28, Lewis Thomas, assisted at the consecration of Kitchen 
at Llandaff, Shrewsbury, St. Asaph; November 4, Thomas Morley, assisted at 
the consecration of Bradley of Shaftesbury, Marlborough, Sarum; December 9, 
Richard Yngworth, assisted at the consecration of Knight of Bath and Wells, 
Dover, vey mney |, John Hodgkins, assisted at fourteen consecrations, Bed- 
ford, Ely ; Henry Holbeck, afterwards Bishop of Rochester and Lincoln, Bristol, 
Worcester. 

1538—April 7, William Finch, Taunton, Bath and Wells. 

1589—March 23, John Bradley, Shaftesbury, Sarum ; Robert King, afterwards 
Bishop of Oxford, Roan, Sarum ; March 15,’ Robert Sylrester, Hull, York. 

15583—Robert Pursglove, died 1579, Hull, York. 

1566—March 9, Richard Barnes, afterwards Bishop of Carlisle and Durham, 
Nottingham, Lincoln. 

1569—May 15, Richard Rogers, Dover, Canterbury. 

1592—November 12, John Sterne, Colchester, Ely. 

In no case on record did a Suffragan succeed to the Diocese in which he had 
acted as coadjutor. 

1836—G. Jehosaphat Mountain, at present Bishop of Quebec, having suc- 
ceeded to the possession of the Diocese by appointment. of the Crown on the de- 
cease of Bishop Stewart in 1837, Montreal, Quebec. 

An Act of Parliament was passed in 1812, 52 Geo. III, ¢. 62, relating to the 
, gry of coadjutor Bishops in Ireland, but it appears, since the passing 
of that Act, no coadjutor Bishops have hitherto been appointed in that country. 


DITCHER U8, DENISON.—THE ARCHBISHOP’S DECISION. 


This important case has at length been concluded. It commenced on Tuesday, 
the 22d of July, and continued throughout the week. The inquiry was con- 
ducted by the Archbishop of Canterbury in person, assisted by Dr. Lushington 
and the n of Wells, Mr. Johnson, who acted as his Grace's assessors. e@ 
case was argued also by the counsel who were engaged in the late Knights- 
bridge case. Dr. Phillimore appearing for the Archdeacon, and Dr. Bayford 
for his accusers. 

The line of defense was, in the main, not the truth of the opinions charged, 
but that they have been held by such men as Hooker, Jeremy Taylor, Wilson, 
and a long catena of our best and most learned divines, 
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The case was finally adjourned to the 12th of August, for the rendering of 

j ent, the substance of which is as follows :— 

is Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury and assessors took their seats pre- 
cisely at half pest one o'clock. _ The court was crammed, the audience consisting 
of ladies and clergymen principally. 

Dr. Lushington opened the proceedings by reading a document, from which 
we gather the following :—His Grace the Archbishop has taken into considera- 
tion the articles filed in these proceedings on behalf of the Rev. J. Ditcher, the 
Vicar of South Brent, in the county of Somerset, Diocese of Bath and Wells, 
a the Ven. Archdeacon Denison, Vicar of East Brent, and Archdeacon of 

‘aunton, in the county and Diocese aforesaid; the evidence adduced in proof 
of the said articles, the arguments of the counsel, and the authorities cited, and 
with the assistance and unanimous concurrence of his assessors, has come to the 
following conclusion: * * * The first eight articles filed are proved against 
the Archdeacun so far as the law considers it necessary. The ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, thirteenth and fourteenth of the articles are proved, and that the 
charges therein are established, so far as hereinafter are mentioned. Whereas 
it is laid in the said ninth article filed in this proceeding, that the said Areh- 
deacon, in a sermon ya by him in the Cathedral Church at Wells, on or 
about Sunday, the 7th of August, 1853, did advisedly maintain and affirm doc- 
trines directly contrary te the Twenty-fifth, Twenty-eighth and Twenty-ninth 
Articles of Religion refcrred to in the statute of 13 Elizabeth, ch. 12, or some 
or one ofthem. Among other things, he did advise, maintain and affirm, “ that 
the body and blood of Christ, being really present after an immaterial and spir- 
itual manner in the consecrated bread and wine, are therein and thereby given 
to all, and are received by all who come to the Lord’s table ;” “ and that to all 
who come to the Lord’s table, to those who eat and drink worthily, and to 
those who eat and drink unworthily, the body and blood of Christ are given; 
and that by all who come to the Lord’s table, by those who eat and drink 
worthily, and by those who eat and drink unworthily, the body and blood of 
Christ are received.” His Grace, with the assistance and unanimous concur- 
rence of his assessors, has determined that the doctrine in the said passages is 
directly pentoary to and repugnant to the Twenty-eighth and Twenty-ninth 
of the said Articles of Religion, and the various statutes of Queen Elizabeth. 

His Grace desires me further to state, that he will allow time to the Ven. 
Archdeacon to revoke his error; he will allow him till Wednesday, the first of 
October ; and if no such revocation as is required by the statute aforesaid shall 
be made and delivered to the Registry of Bath and Wells by that time, he will, 
in obedience to the statute, pronounce sentence in this Court—which will be 
adjourned till Tuesday, the 21st of October, and be held in this place at half- 
past one o’clock. 

That certain expressions in the Archdeacon’s Sermons are contrary to the 
language of the Articles is certain ; that he has on some occasions been pertina- 
cious even to obstinacy is no more than true; yet he disclaims all sympathy 
with Popish errors: two Bishops refused to institute proceedings against him; 
the Archbishop was forced unwillingly into the trial; and the language for 
which he is arraigned is more than sanctioned by the highest authority in the 
Primitive and English Churches. While, therefore, we regret that he has thus 
needlessly, and, as we think, most unwisely fanned the flame of controversy by 
his extreme statements, we are sure that the judgment pronounced against him, 
whatever it be, will have little moral weight; and if it be severe, will surely be 
the occasion of mischief, Englishmen will certainly ask, “Shall latitude of in- 
terpretation be admitted on Baptism, to screen Mr. Gorham, and forbidden on 
the Lord’s Supper, to condemn Archdeacon Denison ?” 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


As is seen under our Parliamentary news, the Bishop of London and the 
Bishop of Durham are both compelled to retire from active duties by physical 
infirmities, and are to have coadjutors, or as we ony assistant Bishops. The 
retiring pension proposed to be given to Dr. Blomfield is reported to be £6,000 
a year ; that intended for Dr. Maltby, £4,500 a year. Of Bishop Maltby we 
know little, . 1d will say nothing. Bishop Blomfield has earned as a scholara 
lasting reputation. In the work of Church extension in the colonies twenty-one 
new dioceses attest his deep interest; while at home he has contributed to the 
erection of over two hundred new Churches in his own diocese. In all r 
his Episcopate has been an efficient one, and he now retires with a well-earned 


reward of honor and gratitude. 


The’following table exhibits at a F arses the geographical, and numerical size, 


and clerical force of the Church in England. 
Diocgses 1x Enetayp.—Capitular Commissioners’ first report, page 40: 


Dioceses. Population. Acres. Benefices. Curates. 
BY £55 dg aelue dup ews FU ae ve oer Sverre 258 
Manchester, ..........-1,395,494........ 845,904. ....... | ee 140 
SERA S|. dhs viededd cis 1,066,124........ 1,630,988........ 436..... .--158 
Winchester, ............ 1,080,412. ....... 1,598,568........ SEB... sc'0e 285 

ipon, dale debe cees bobs Us PO eae 1,567,798. ....... GOs 6 i's VK 142 
GS ccs Shee oe t 1,082,080. .....%. 1,740,607........ $06... svie 154 
SECS ¢ Lhe kdave date o0 922,666. .....-¢ 2,580,780. ....... re 166 
pO Pr pe or FORGE... ksi 2,261,498........ GOA 4 6 sete 205 
Worsester, : 22. .ccctees FEEBIG. .6 iced 1,087,451........ | Ae oe 199 
PL Aa'Sues oso obeve Qo eee 1,906,835........ | rere. 106 
, oa 677,649. ....... 2,802,814........ Wuiicdacs 309 
pa ee 671,583........ 1,994,525........ 910. 5 .cesee 364 
Rochester,...... ....... CRMs fcicewes 1,585,450........564 o+- 240 
Gloucester and Bristol,... 538,109........ 1,000,508........ MB iccevded 189 
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Statistics or THE ScorrisH ye gran eA the Scottish Ecclesiastical Journal. 
—The possession of a body of recently collected statistics, obtained for th 
Journal by the kind assistance of the Clergy, and presented in detail last month 
as our “ Cterey List anp Eccresiasticat Taste” for 1856, naturally prompts an 
attempt to analyze the information which has been furnished to us and to 
— its results—so far at least as the subject admits of these processes, 
e trust that our readers will be compensated for the dryness incident to all 
questions of figures by the very interesting nature of the topic to which our 
present calculations relate, and by the brevity which our limits impose upon 


us. 
The Scottish branch of the Church Catholic contains within her borders, it 
=. in the Year of Grace 1856, 157 churches and chapels, and 166 clergy 
of all orders. 
Of the former, 69 are consecrated buildings. The diocese of Aberdeen con- 
tains 25 churches and chapels—16 being consecrated ; the diocese of Edinburg, 
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22—12 being consecrated ; the diocese of Argyll and the Isles, 15--6 being 
consecrated ; the diocese of Brechin, 14—5 being consecrated ; the diocese of 
Glasgow and Galloway, 36—12 being consecrated ; the diocese of Moray and 
Ross, 19—7 being consecrated ; “the ee of St. Andrews, Dunkeld, and Dun- 
blane, 25—10 being consecrated ; and Trinity College, 1, consecrated. 

Of the clergy, 87 received their ordination in the Scottish Church ; 69 in the 
Church of England ; 3 in the Church of Ireland ; 1 in the Colonial, and 2 in the 
American Church. 

The diocese of Aberdeen claims 26 clergy—23 in Scottish and 3 in English 
Orders ; Edinburgh, 28—7 Scottish and 19 English, (with 2 whose Orders are 
not stated) ; Argyll, 16—7 Scottish and 8 English, (with 1 whose Orders are 
not stated); Brechin, 16—10 Scottish and 6 English ; Glasgow, 34—14 Scot- 
tish, 17 English, 1 Irish, 1 Colonial, and 1 American ; Moray, 16—12 Scottish, 
2 English, 1 Irish, and 1 American ; St. Andrews, 25--14 Scottish, 9 English, 
and 1 Irish, (with 1 whose Orders are not stated,) and Trinity College 5, all in 
English Orders, 

e largest number of native clergy and the smallest number of foreign cle 
in any one diocese are to be found in Aberdeen. There also we have the 
greatest number of consecrated buildings. In Edinburg we find the largest 
number of foreign clergy in any one diocese. 

A comparison of our present position as to churches and clergy with that 
which we occupied a few years back, is not devoid of interest. In May, 1851, 
we possessed 127 churches and chapeis, and 130 clergy. In January, 1856, we 
have 157 churches and chapels, and 166 clergy. The number of native clergy 
= - “ona in every diocese since 1851, except in the dioceses of Argyll and 

rechin. 

It is a matter of no small satisfaction, and it may well be a subject of honest 

ide, that there are to be found officiating as incumbents at the Altar of our 

oved branch of the Church, clergymen from every one of the several branches 

of the Reformed Catholic Church throughout the world. Ly’ our English 

brethren, both lay and clerical, ponder this, and let them say whether it be 

ight in them to make no exertion to remove those illiberal restrictions which 

debar their fellow subjects, the clergy of a Church with which their own is in 
full communion, from accepting preferment in England. 

Returning to our statistics—we find that the number of parsonages through- 
out the whole Church is no more than 51—considerably less than a third of the 
number of the clergy—a crying evil, to remedy which we trust that a general 
movement will be made without further loss of time. In 1851, the number of 
parsonages was 38 ; and while it is some satisfaction to think that the present 
disproportion to the number of clergy is not quite so great as formerly, it ap- 
pears that the advance has not been such as to afford ground for congratulation. 
As a diocese, Aberdeen stands best in this respect: with 26 clergy, the parson- 
agesare 18. Edinburgh and Glasgow stand lowest: they have but one parson- 
age for every seventh clergyman. In Argyll there is nearly one parsonage for 
every third clergyman; in Brechin rather more than one for every second 
clergyman ; in Moray exactly one for every fourth clergyman; and in St, 
Andrews rather more than one for every fourth clergyman. It is evident, 
therefore, that our endeavors to remove this defect, must, in order to be effec- 
tual be both more general and more strenous than any that have yet been made. 

Schools, we are ~ py to observe, afford more pleasing grounds for contem- 
plation. The Chureh now. 104 day schools for the education of the 
the children of the poor. The number has been nearly doubled since 1851 
—there being at that time no more than 57. The advance has taken place in 
every diocese of the Church. In Aberdeen there are 18 schools—more than 
double the number that existed in 1851; in Edinburgh also 18, nearly double 
the number in 1851; in Argyll, 8 instead of 6; in Brechin, 21 instead of 12 ; 
in Glasgow, 20 instead of 13; in Moray, 7—an increase of more than double; 
and in St. Andrews 12 instead of 7. 
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In 38 churches or chapels—about one fourth of the whole number—daily ser- 
vice is celebrated ; thus distributed :—10 in Aberdeen, 9 in St. Andrews, 5 in 
Brechin, 4 in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Moray respectively, 1 in Argyll, and 1 
in Trinity College Chapel. There is a weekly celebration of Holy Communion 
in 15 churches or chapele—about 1 in 10 of the whole number—viz,, in 3 in the 
dioceses of Edinburgh and * t. Andrews respectively ; in 2 in each of the dioceses 
of Brechin, Glasgow and Moray ; in | in each of the dioceses of Aberdeen and 
Argyll, and in Trinity College. 

In 46 churches the Scottish Office is used exclusively in the celebration of 
the Holy Communion; in 5 both the Scottish and the English Offices are used ; 
and in 88 the English Office is used exclusively. In 17 instances we have no 
information upon this point—they are, however, chiefly cases of private chapels 
or mission stations, where the communicants go to a neighboring church upon 
Communion Sundays. In the diocese of Aberdeen, the Scottish Office is used in 
18 places, the English in 4, and both Offices in 1; in Edinburgh, the Scottish in 
1 the English in 17, and both in 1; in Argyll, the Scottish in 3, and the Eng- 
lish in 11; in Brechin, the Scottish in 6, and the English in 8 ; in Glasgow, the 
Scottish in 2, and the English in 28; in Moray, the Scottish in 4, the English in 
11, and both in 2; in St. Andrews, the Scottish in 12, and the English in 9; and 
in Trinity College, both Offices are used. 

In 18651, the Scottish Office was exclusively used in 40 places, the English ex- 
clusively in 85 places, and both Offices in 2. The dioceses in which the use 
of the Scottish Office has increased are in Edinburgh, Argyll, Glasgow, 
Moray, and St. Andrews. Those who agree with us in thinking that, in the 
alternate or occasional use of both Offices, is to be found the most catholic 
practice, as well as the best safeguard against uncharitable differences and 
erroneous doctrine, on either side, respecting the Holy Sacrament, will be 
pleased to observe that while in 1851 there were only two congregations in 
Seotland which used both our venerable Offices, there are now five which 
have adopted this method. 

The above short digest we trust may be found to have saved our most in- 
dustrious readers some little trouble; while we may further fairly expect that 
others will thank us for doing for them what they might not have done for 
themselves, 


BISHOP GOBAT IN ENGLAND. 


At the annual meeting of the friends and subscribers to the Jerusalem Dio- 
cesan Fund, recently held in St. Martin’s-hall, under oe of Lord 
Shaftesbury, Bishop Gobdat attended, and gave a lengthened report of the mis- 
sion at Jerusalem. Three points were discussed by the Bishop—his Mission 
among the Jews—the Eastern Christians—and the Abyssinians. 

He stated that, of Jewish converts, although the number received in baptism 
is but sma!l, being about five or six a year, making a total of about fifty since 
he has been in Jerusalem, only one person, that person being a woman, has re- 
turned to the Jews, He complains, however, that these converts lack “ spon- 
taneity of life and action ;” they are obedient, but not forward to “prove that 
there is divine power working in their souls.” 

As to the Eastern Churches, he confesses to a change of the policy towards 
them which the English Church avowed in founding the Mission. He had once 
hoped, he says, “that there was a possibility of the Greek Church being reform- 
ed without being dismembered ; but after a few months I came to the conclu- 
sion that there was not more hope of that Church than of the Church of 
Rome.” Accordingly, to that view of the subject he has surrendered himself 
unreservedly; and he considers that it is the hand of Providence which has 
forced him to take this view. At first “he entered on this branch of his work 
tremblingly, not knowing how far he had liberty to advance ;” and “ until his 
last visit to this country, it was not his object to make proselytes from Christ. 
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ian Churches—at least, from the Greek Church.” Now he does not hesitate to 
say that itis Providence has made it plain that he is bound to do so. 

e Bi seems to feel the comparative fruitlessness of his present work, 
and his mind turns to the sceng of his earlier labors, Abyssinia. He says that 
after he left that country, from ill health, the Jesuits entered the country, and 
represented to the already jealous governor that the English missionaries had 
built a a house than they required, intending it for an English governor, 
and that there was a danger of the English taking the country; the result of 
which was that the mission was arres Since that time I have received let- 
ters from Abyssinians, the writers of which appear to recollect conversations 
which I had with them more than twenty years ago, and invite me to return to 
their country. * * * * * * 2 * a * id 

I thought some years ago, and I think still, that Abyssinia is the proper door 
to the interior of Africa, if we are to send the Gospel there, wherefore I would 
earnestly commend it to the prayers of all who have that object at heart. 

We still think, and we are confirmed in this opinion by Bishop GoVat's 
statements, that Missions to the East should be conducted on the primitive 
basis of Order, as well as doctrine, and that the English Church have a right, 
and are under obligation, to carry such a Mission there én its integrity. Our 
views were given in the January Church Review for 1854, and by those views 
we still abide. That Bishop Gobat has abandoned the ground on which the 
Mission was established, is evident from “a statement of proceedings” relative 
to the establishment of the bishopric “ published by authority.” The following 


passage oceurs in p. 6: 

“While the Church of Rome is continually, and at this very moment (1841) 
laboring to pervert the members of the Eastern Churches, and to bring them 
under the dominion of the Pope, sparing no arts nor intrigues, hesitating at no 
misrepresentations, sowing dissensions and disorder amongst an ill-informed 
people, and asserting that jurisdiction over them which the ancient Churches 
of the East have always strenuously resisted, the two great Protestant Powers 
of Europe will have planted a Church in the midst of them, the Bishop o 
which is specially charged not to entrench upon the spiritual rights and tiber- 
ties of those Churches, but to confine himself to the care of those over whom 
they cannot rightfully claim any jurisdiction; and to maintain with them a 
friendly intercourse of good offices, assisting them, so far as they may desire such 
assistance, in the work of Christian education ; and presenting to their obser- 
vation, but not forcing upon their acceptance, the pattern of a Church essen- 
tially Scriptural in doctrine, and apostolical in discipline.” 

It issaid of the Anglican Bishop, (p. 7 :) 

“ He will establish and maintain, as far as in him lies, relations of Christian 
charity with other Churches represented at Jerusalem, and in particular with 
the orthodox Greek Church, taking special care to convince them that the Church 
of England does not wish to disturb, or divide, or interfere with them, but that she 
is poe in the epirit of Christian love, to render them such offices of friend- 
ship as they may be willing to receive.” 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


We are glad to see that the Archbishops of Canterbury and York have con- 
sented to issue annually addresses to the Clergy to supply the place of Queen’s 
Letters. They have this year chosen the National Society as the subject of 
their recommendation. The fact that they have done so has stirred up a great 
deal of bile smong certain party men, who seem to have calculated on the ecrip- 
pling of the energies of two Old Church institutions. 


STRENGTH OF ROMANISM IN PARIS. 


According to the report of his Diocese, made to Pius IX, by the Archbisho 
of Paris, and now published with considerable developments by one of his 
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Clergy, there exists at Paris 48 parochial churches for a population of 1,025,169 
Roman Catholics~-still far short, as the report remarks, of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, when there were 40 parishes for 200,000 souls, or even be- 
fore 1789, when there were 71 parish churches for 600,000 or 700,000. In ad- 
dition to the parish churches there are in the diocese 27 public chapels, 50 
private ones, and 157 oratories, where mass is performed by special authoriza- 
tion. The number of the secular priesth who administer there is 890. 
There are, besides, in the diocese, 15 ecclesiastical communities of males, num- 
bering about 1,000 fréres and novices, and 48 religious communities of women, 
numbering about 3,800—altogether a personnel of 5,690 members of the ecelesi- 
astical condition. 


MONTALEMBERT AND LORD PALMERSTON. 


M. de Montalembert has just caused to be reprinted an article from his pen, 
entitled, Pius LX and Lord Palmerston, which appeared in the Correspondant 
on the 25th of June last. 

After solemaly warning that the display of a continual and persevering hos- 
tility to Rome will end, infallibly, in alienating the good understanding and 
alliance of a country so fandamentally Catholic as France, M. de Montalembert 
asks if it be possible that England is not aware of the general Continental hos- 
tility she is fermenting net herself. The letter is thoroughly Jesuitical in 
its tone and character, and is evidently designed to frighten Great Britain from 
sympathy with Free Institutions in their struggle against the aggressions of 

espotism. 


IRISH CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


N Ag eee the full reports of the success of Church Missions in Ireland, 
yet the bold denials of the Papists have led us to watch the subject with interest. 
At the late anniversary of the Society the Rev. S. Minton, who had lately been 
on a tour of inspection in Ireland, gave the results of his mt pb After 
speaking of the wonderful and systematic efforts of the Romish priests to 
counteract the work, and of his own care to obtain exact information, he says: 
“He could unhesitatingly declare that the general verdict given was, that 
= the whole the work was still progressing a in Ireland, and that 
there was nothing whatever to damp the zeal or diminish the ardor of those 
who were engaged in it.” 

The (London) Clerical Journal says, that “at the late visitation tour of his 
Grace the Archbishop of Dublin, his Grace made close inquiries on the subject 
of the Irish language, as to whether the Clergy residing in the Irish speaking 
districts made efforts to instruct their parishioners through the medium of their 
language, so dear to many of the Irish people. It is well to know that much is 
doing and has been done towards this desirable object by the instrumentality 
of the excellent Irish Society ; and that many clergymen have commenced the 
study of the language, even in advanced life, like Bishop Bedell, who began the 
study of it in his sixtieth year. Nothing can be more deplorable, as Canon 
Wordsworth shows in his Sermons on the Irish Church, than the manner in 
which the two fundamental principles of the Reformation, viz, vernacular 
Scriptures and a vernacular Liturgy, seem to have been negiected or forgotten 
in Ireland. No edition of the Book of Common Prayer in Irish appeared before 
the year 1608, more than seventy years after the commencement of the Irish 
Reformation ; and it was not till the year 1686, that is, a century and a half 
after the commencement of the Reformation, that the entire Scriptures, Old and 
New Testaments, were made accessible to the Irish in their own tongue.” 

We take this occasion to call attention to the Sermons of Canon Wordsworth, 
noticed above, as the most satisfactory history of the Irish Church which we 
oom everseen, At the present day especially it is of the greatest interest and 
value. 
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REPUBLIC OF LIBERIA. 


We have before us President Benson's Inaugural Address. In it he enun- 
ciated the following principles as those upon which he will endeavor to admin- 
ister the Government :— 

1. That according to the solemn obligation soon to be administered to me, 
I will try and faithfully adhere to the Constitution and Laws of the Republic. 
I will also strive permanently to keep in view: 

2. The encouragement of every branch of industry and avenue to national 

tness—agriculture, commerce, mechanism, internal improvement, educa- 

tion, ete. etc.—by recommending such measures, from time to time, as will in 

my egeeton enhance their interest, and as the state of the public finance will 
ustify. 


8. An avoidance of pecuniary embarrassment of the Government, unless cir- 
cumstances should render a different course indispensable to our national 
existence, or the maintenance of the majesty of the laws. 

4, The moral, intellectual, social, and political improvement of the Aborig- 
ines. 

5. The cultivation of peace and harmony at home and abroad, 

6. The observance of good faith and justice toward all nations. 


The ship Elvira Owen sailed from Savannah on the 21st June, for Monrovia, 
Liberia. She carries out 321 emigrants. Of this large cargo of emigrants, 
nearly all were slaves, freed voluntarily by their owners, and in two cases 
furnished generously with money, to the aggregate amount of nearly $30,000, 
to give them a start in their future homes. 


While Great Britain, France, Prussia, Belgium, Brazil, and Lubec, Bremen 
and Hamburg, have formally recognized Liberia as a State, and entered into 

litical intercourse with her, the United States, which, for obvious reasons, 
should have preceded them all in the matter, have not yet followed their 
wise and just example. Already Great Britain is opening and establishing 
commercial relations with Liberia, which in the end will be as remunerating, 
as they are now important to the Republic. The country is rich in ivory, 
coffee, sugar, woods, &c., and contains nearly fifty millions of inhabitants. 
Mr. Gerald Ralston, in a letter frém London, of June 26, 1856, speaks of the 
great increase of commerce between there two countries, England and Liberia, 
and of the great decrease of it between Liberia and the United States, 
particularly in the last two years; and the decrease is going on in a 
rapid ratio. He says, “ When I was in Bristol ten days ago, I got a list of 
merchants of that port, who have no less than 54 ships engaged in the ome 
oil, and other trades of the African coast. The house of H. & Co. have 18 ships, 
B.D. & Co. have 12, L. & S. have 10, Mr. G. has 8, Mr. C. has 2, and Mr. R. has 
2, W. & Co. have 8, Mr. L. has2. These ships vary in size from 200 to 500 
tons. Sol could give you an enumeration of some 35 ships, (some of them 
even larger than 1000 tons burthen,) trading from Live with the coast of 
Africa. ‘hese - are independent of those that sail from London and other 
British ports, and I think it would not be difficult for me to enumerate 100 ships 
and steamers trading between these islands and the coast of Africa. 





